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OPECTri-Mbiit™] 
CocJemtc Focus an Strategy^ 



The ail. foreign, and runance minister* Tram the 
OPEC nations art scheduled to m*« in Viaun 
on 15 and Id Sept ember, to revit* the wide* ranging 
oEi, aid. and mistical pemnunejidauotn of the OPEC 
Loni-Tcnn Strateiy Committee ( LTSC). AJ. 
ihoush broad aEreemefit already has been reached 
an many aui43 h includine lie esta-bJishrqent af an 
automatic price adjunment media mam, i discor- 
dant noEe may be injected into [fae pme«diii|t 
by dtspmcj mr shm-term price and product la q 
rxriicief . Some OPEC cfTidafr eipeeE (hat Ibt meet- 
ing *vil[ m ni liico a confrontation between Saudi 
Arabia *id the more rnNjuiil OPEC nalioiu, 
parNcjilaiy Im*. | raB . Libya, AJ(tria h afl d Nieeria 
haw Jerwduied a meeti^s just pric* to the Tri- 
MiftLjierial Conference 10 cocrdiitite theif produc- 
liflu and pries j»si uon* . ConfTOqtaEiDns over cum ai 
pitoes could spiitover into ifat diKuuion! Q Ftht 
LTSC report. possibly even preventing aeieemtoi 
on asp«uoflh£lofl £ ^crni pricing adjoslmenE for- 
mula. 



Any unresolved issues * m0 fi E the USC rfcommeo- 
datians will be dealt wiih by the eommiltte over 
Eh* neat Ecv^rt! mamht. Quesliijqj nf implement 
r.en are unlikely lo he settled qbfcUji A tlnaf revie* 
yf ihe report u planned for a tas,nd TrUv] materia) 
Conference scheduled far t&t\y Navem^r. Hie en- 
line repou wtLl then be subedited to the j urn rate 
medEnEofsovcfcipis and heads of state of OPEC 
member countries in Baghdad on 4 and 5 Noycnv 
bci. B 



Current Pric* and Prod act \ao 

Contrary to press repar«, Saudi Arabia has not 
yet decided loctit prpdwtjort iiom Ihe current level 
of 9. J ptiJIioa b/d. " ~~ 





The £iudts recognize tnai maintain inf. p reduction 
a[ 9 J million b/d contributes Lo market pressure* 
oa other OPEC sapper,. On lheoO*rhand. ihe 
current market cudd absorb a I qq'ILion b/dS^qdl 
pnjdnciio™ cut withem generaEini significant price 
pressures. Riyadh will have re raise prices by J4 
per barrel if Lt is io realign iuoil prices wirli ibose 
of other OPECnwmben. While the iunin E of Saudi 
action* remain* uncertain, we believe Riyadh in- 
tendi ifl use a production em as an inducement 
to taiq aereemcnl im a feunified erode price strut- 
tnre sometime duriot the course of (he series of 
OPEC nuetines b^M^c in nu^Seplcmber A 



Back pmard on LTSC 

The 0 Pr-C Uq E *Term SLratefy Commluee waa 
esUblisbed during the May 197S OPEC consulia- 
Lv* meetiht in Tail, Sa udi Arabia, k is a ■ 
miqisteriaMevel cornniittee coaipowd of Ihe oj | 
rnrnLsten fjora the feve found5q E members of 
OPEC— Siadi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Kiiwait, and 
Venezuela— and Aljeria, «pr«enj(inE ihe African 
OPEC member*, Hie com mil tee wai tiiablLshed 
at iht tmciiifior YanianE. who maintained that 
OPEC miittiteria] eonfeTencei tpend an irwrdinate 
amount or time dis^ssint eqirent price and 
rot en^ E h lime considerine Jonj^tuq ^sucs.^ 
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LT3C Rt«fflUt.ditions 

A fter worki ng For (*g yearj its repon. Th* |_T£C 
prorated iu tcmiDiricrtdatJGDi at an extraordinary 
material conference !□ Tajf in ark May 1900. 

PnYf. Tnecommiitte^ main rccommrttdatian wu 
for the adoption o|" an automatic quarterly price 
adjustment mtdtanism.TlKsyiitm would establish 
a floor price for midt nit niuiL. En tic long term 
would approach ihe appraiLmaie fc^i flf ^ ^, 
flf illH-JULLvc fuels. To EiLaraiftecrnovtniMii ifiward 
this psal. the price floor would be adjusted upward 
in line with a rhree-paim formula incorporatine: 

* An cnd« reflecting the impact of inflation on 
iniimaiioi^l tnde. T^c codi!( w^aU be Bai*d 
tie an OECD aeon price hutei to teflec! com- 
modity inflation awt an GECD domestic con- 
sume* price inde* (CPI> 10 refkci mflatioo in 

I he price of services. Tie capon price aruf t* would 
lijvt iwice ihe wciglic of (JwCP[. 

* An eachanaj: rate adjustment mechanism The 
currency battel being considered is the orieErta] 
L I currency Geneva EI caster. 1 modified lo in- 
clude the US dollar and weighted aeeordini w 
OPEC impa-is front (he countries *|tfte cnrren- 
cicsare included. 

* A provision for inefeasiri£ ihe floor price En real 
itims pmjHnitinncly to i he pra*Lh in rea] GNP 
or the OECD countries. 

Tibs carecpt of 3uiomar3e price increases was at- 
cepted by aE | 0 r the OPEC nemhn a ( LbeTaif 
conference. Iran, Libya, and Algeria, however 
voiced reservations over 1 be formuJi and insisted 
Lliat pnee increases be based EitMead ojt 
"■An irfu ntpraenl[n e OPEC inn^i^n rather (ban 

Q EC D inflation. 
- G jtowcIi ifl the OPEC gantries raT her Lhan 

[KtOEC Deviltries. 

S«jdLih krau, iMrni. ihd * ei fimwi dHJUrtl mJl^ 



The majority of OPEC inetnbers rejettni thisap, 
preach, reeooedfy on ihe (rcuiodi thai OPEC ir -la- 
ticn— historically baber than the OECD rate— 
often induces, factors for which ihe cmbujnios na- 
(ions cannot beheld rcspoosiblc and that use 0 f 
OPEC GNPtM^thcotJd tad to a spiral of oil 
price rises strierating GJVP growth which in ctm 
puah. op oil | ' ~ ~ 



AElhciUfh severAl coangwomises oo price Ecnnidas 
were lugjesied at the Ja.it nuetjD£ r no apeemcnt 
wis reaehed and modificauoifi were lefi m be devel- 
oped by ibe LTSC. Ov« yhz last mo^li or so, 
screral reyons have tod kited thai most of the dtf* 
ferertccf amoitt OPEC members *ere resalvtdL We 
have qot been able to verify if or bow the oridoal 
fo^qiola may tavc been modified. 

The LTSC rtpsrl strras dai (beprictne formula 
only establisbes a Miwtmum floor price, ami ihat 
as the market j^ines fnjm inrpLus lo snori-ae 
OPECs prieifiEsrxneey mi=4 be fleiihte eTwufh 
(d allow prices to riscabcuf* the mL-iimam. The 
LT5C preicnlcdaEtcnHtE^e course* of action io 
be considered when price* rise above ihb EeveL 
' PtiKSinay be rnreea iit real term* uniil lit (W 
atohti upmiih IhehiiherraarLtt deienrJeed 
price leve], 

* A flew price floor eoo Id be established at ibe 
hifherlewl, 

Prevai[m E martti eandiijons and ihc poliuoJ di- 

malevro^d play a br ( e pail m deiermlnmt whrch 

alienuHTe is cheocD. If OPEC *tre lo be unable 

to reath a^reeneiti cm which patb lo foJIo* ihe 

cfrecijveTtess Of IBc prite niechardsrn wnxJd be Irn- . 
paired 

Alltiauth many details remain to be worked oni. 
rtseem, dear thai the Tri MinEsitriaE Confer™ 
will retommeitd to EhcOPEC Ba e hdad summit 
Thai an amen«iic quarterly price adjattrnent 
mechanism be adopied.5irtti e Saudi iuppon for 
reeular price increaics is. evidenced by a puttie 
statemcnl madetarEier ibis year by VaminE. 
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As a remit of ik* /" w< impeatJ by Saudi .4^ 
bio, ail prices Amic .twit than tioubircf litwt the 
end a/" }9?S. If the Wto^m nntiurufWktt 

wvruallit- 

crtetsct in ih* prfrc a/ oil. ihtrr K m T < ^ ¥ 
4«7t su<:A d jAnjp and jwi'd* ff innv^ > jvtj**. 
*t rA rA* fruwinff impart an their cvwT-jJti/et, f 

Riyadh undnnUedly ak^ rccogTii^ ihat an Jljt g> 
made price idjimmtrtf EDrchadEsm »ould JV« them 
framse.nieai'the politics! pressures Lhar i;hcT ftcc 
ihe price issue 

If the proposed .e™ adjustment Bkcbanurrt bad 
beeo m eJTect line? 1*71, the OPEC slaFT caJuilates 
thai pricai»^]d have risen an avenge ol more 
(ban MfMiTCttpo-i ear.ty |*1S— prior To tit 
Iranian le^uun reprices would have ri«n u 
S "J- S - P« barrel eumpired. with the aeiual ave^s* 
official salts pnec of 51^3. The formula VM jld 
to** called For 4 1950 price: level of per 
barrcL hut p*« »ctJd nave risen above ibis Level 

beoiise cFi^ «l marSKidtsnir^wTis associated 
wuh the. Iiamao revcJbiioc 



ni^hile supply is br^e-mraj increasing 
i»*=vier--asjii£iir*atkrTi For abandoninE Arab L 



Although, ue believe tfaai the t. * _ t ftjptsali etir- 
Tenrty under diseu&ion ha^a berctf finance of 
beLn.£ realized iban simitar ones En. ihe past— the 
LTSC under ihc direction of Yiiruani alneadv has 
heen charted *tth dev« lopint a plan of action— 
agreement En principle may mh iramlaif 
speedy imptenfttnutiM. Manr operational de- 
mis need ic be resolved be r ort any ofihe comenEt- 
lee's reeommeuda tioru can be put into operaiion. 
For cample, whEle the OPEC prices true tut* over 
the Lm several yean has been based on ihe price 
for a benchmark crude. Saudi Arab Lit hi {*4*J, 
iht LTSC report rti^nrntudi that Arab Lifiht be 
dropped na lite benchmark ad the questionable 
eio^ndi thai Ei is no locker the -swin E crude" j n 
trie unorid jtLarfcet place, that [s, (hat there h no 
linger s"ii ffmeiLt excess apacirv [a prcdjee Arab 
LEfbi 10 ct^h sbon-(crm awing? in demand. The 
LTSC abated ebaaeini wpply/dtmand pac- 
lems — vs'ah dcmaTid [e™ti n{ ici*^rd lij hcer prod- 



as lie Darker tnidt Rip^h mdcHbledly *<mld 
afcto prtjer (u discuic* iu price dec&ari* from ihose 
of OPEC by ff.rjnf agreerticn: un an aJlrrna:c 
btnclimajL erorf;.! 



C^PEC is cDitodt rine severat mUct opt lce for 4 

■Trtarijer crudx w crudes; 

■ Use of iriore lhan one EmKltBiirt— wie for the 

Persian Ccif Ard one for (he African rejj'oix. 
* iheweiiea] benchrnart more represeaEaiju: of 

demand patterns- 
» A Ibeoretical rmhrriark refleeiFng [he *ci t biri 
— l-r OPEC 



The problem of d«cnrtiiiirit price diTferencialf * 
an™* ebe varie*i OPEC cnidcs *in 
esist OPEC h M never been «ble *c adte|ii?< .Jy 
deal with this ptoblenaand the LTSC report side- 
sieps ihe issue bj-statLnf that* with a cominuaEry 
racrtfin E price bas* the prtblems ibould be less iban 
esperienced in Ihe pasi. Other opefacieinal prabEeitis 
bpsiE worltEj an by Q^EC include the periadkiiy 
and time be in each arihe camjHDcnls^f the 
floor price and ihe associated question a f chanjine 
price on thc. basii flf projec rjems or tx past Just o 
aiijustintnlsL^ " 

Production. The LTSC report reooenmenoj that 
durinfi periods of surpl^ jupply Appropriate mtu- 
eres musi be taken by all member countries to 
restrict production.'" The report however, does not 
aoS-raica Formal production pToeramintsdiemfc 
Iraq htt long been the leadine advijeate of produc- 
tion proerarfline. More recenrJy, Iran ha« become 
*\x=i I in ita demands for- the inscliuijon of jome 
OPEC -wide mechanism to proraie product mhiculs, 

Saudi Arabia ii joaTnanrJy opposed to any format 
scheme for production proeramim, msintainiri( 
that =acb ci»n[r>- should control ELio-^i pradnctiorl 

fllTT= fmn lit frfo; sbt OPf C 
i^nr *idel> (game trfdiiTtreME 



Crudr pri(D 
I n em d t (rmJ i zy mhA pen idtat y 



as a matter of nsLEona.| sovereignty. The Saudi*, 
however, Jta^e made dear us their Mlo* OPEC 
jnembtfi i hat after ihe camcni price struciur* i* 
reunified, ihey will be more Than wELIint ro absorb 
theinhare of any necessary decline iiKmcpuL Giwji 
the siTtn£iliof Saudi opposition iq programing, 
we believe ic. highly unlileL^ that a. formal pro- 
rat ianint a greernem. *add be included: in the iec- 
ommthdations piittd oti to the Haghdad summit 
meeting, 

The LTSC report recommends lhai undErvtituzcd. 
productive capacity be rweu E liton line LO-hold prices 
down daring periods of ibgrLojc. Ii i,bo suegesu 
con ,Fw isa-i^ry finaneii'iE be made available io tcr- 
en opec members d arin E periods of ralline 

det. j i. 



RehrEwE Writ L^dapiiiCouritiifc* 

The LTSC rccommtrtda tions cm fnture lelatioti* 
between OPEC andoihfr devdopiqetanntrk* were 
upp* oved by ail members attendinr the May |?g& 
Taif mwtiruj. The OPEC finance minister*^ 
be expected lo pay particular attention to ihe specif- 
ics for implenteminE ihese proposals. According to 
the report, OPEC auutanet lodevdecJ ngcuuniries 
should tndudt; 

■ ^ttrancHabo«(s«uri(yiifniliiip P li CIl wiOi 
. the dcrelo ping nattans having priuri [y over 
pti« iq indojtriaEiztd countries. 

- A Krietcf loaned grams io help develop 
counuies meet the cost oFtbiir oil imports. Loans 
lo the poorest LDCs would be on concesilooial 
terms eradnaied according to degree of need h 
whereas loan* Lo devdopine nation* with sdnngef 
economic* would be 0*1 comrntrefa] terror 

* Devttjpnnent aid. including aid far development 
□J" I heir jfidiF,tnoo.5 eaecgy resoarca. 

• BaEanec^f-pajfmtnmid.^^ 

The TcjMrc i|j(o recommends that OPEC "aid Lo 
d^cto3Jn E countries hol te Eiven unilaLeraNy with- 
out a carnmensuraie commitment /ram [he induv 



Lrialized. counlrics.'* It paints ro (he lrtoi proposal 
for ii joint fund fee energ) and development as 
an ideal «Jtiete rvachierin E these objective*. Aid 
Tram developed nations -wntjld be *apccted loin- 
efelse Ln real lenns lu cirTsct imporl inflaiinq. 

RcEaiiew With IndaBtTuEitd Countries 

The LTSC report recnnmieHds rJtai finCc recent 
(tcwlnpflicnls Ln pricrne and Lo^^terrn supply seem 
to make same foem otdialeEu* oet^mt OPEC 
and ihe indnirrialtrcd countries hwvilabLe. OPEC 
tounlries should be- prepared to pafiieipa is a. 
hire. Mosi OPEC members see rjiitasl waj to 
Pf event the developed countriei from 
members frarn orje another. 

!n Ji«EOliatLorti wjiri the developed counrrid L the 
ftport suEieaii OPEC stekr 

* Freeaccturo the jna T )(ets ordetelopfid flsunlrira 
for refintd. products ^nd pctrochermizpl*. 

* Access w advanced terfuicJajy e=ede4 by OPEC 
countries fordevelopmcjit. 

* Incrti*Til invelttment of induitrialiicd coumriea 
La e!tpk)nl»n aciiYftws ui OPEC countries. 

- PartKipatiaaiinjoLntresrarehacLrvities, 

* Location of energy. intejisive Endusiries in Jiaiurat 
En* producinj areni within OPEC countries 

* Removal of economic saaetions aEulast OPEC 
eou-nlries and the iiflinf of Lrade barriers on rwn- 
oil-producirtE ccuTttriet. 

* GuaranitrtJ access to financial and Investment 
market! in tndustf taliped countfie* for OPEC 
funds on "*i least parity of lemn* a ad conditions" 
wita these applied among indvitrialized couptiia. 



The report a] to reeoarunertes thai btcauM of the 
poor eapenejice with previous prod.(rter-cojisujner 
meetiftei^^peciFically LbeConftrcoce on Imeriu- 
tional Economic CoojKration during 
parirnpation should be lEmiicd to QPEClnd OECD 
members. OPEC undoubiedly hopttiKat by exclud- 
ing other developing eountries From these meetinji 
it will be able lo limit crilicism from these nauooi.. 
The Trl-rVfiniiteri^l Coaferenct *il] consFdtf how 
[^proceed on these isiuesj 
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stations and underground racios are directed toward increasing the dis- 
content amon^ the population* Moreover, Soviet diplomatic representa- 
tives are reported to have encourege-d leaders of the Etrfcflniu acid other 
(Xi& side nt eleraents in their resistance to the Iranian Arny, Economic 
pressures are constantly applied to Aierhai janj the Soviets continue to 
operate as illegal airline between. Tabriz- and Tehran, end they have 
Eaaintained denar^s upon the Central Gove rnment for exclusive air j-i^hts 
covering Azerbaijan as well as other norttorti Iranian, provinces « tfore- 
Cnrer, they are applying increased pre a sure to secure Parliamentary ap- 
proval for the fonjiatioTi of a mijeed company to exploit the oil resources 
in five northern orovincaEi i ncludin^ most of A^erbai^an, tentatively 
agreed to by Prime Uinister Qavturt in April 194&". 

Internal instabili ty facilitates Soviet intervention in Azer- 
baijan 1 " e affairs &a a first step toward including Iran in the fringe of 
satellite governments it considers essential to Soviet security* The 
loss of MorbaJ-jan, which would deprive Iran of one -fifth of its popu- 
lation and wt off the source of almost one-tjuorter of its The at, would 
tlireaten lran h s independence* All those circumstances focus attention 
on an area, which possesses many elements of international dissension 
and which has long been subject to Russian interference. 



FSOEABLE FOTUaS DEVELOPS TS 

Aierb&ijan's ffjfture will be greatly influenced by the atti- 
tude of the Tehran Government toward the province 1 s semi -nomadic trihos 
and sedentary agrarian population, but it will be largely determined cy 
the relationship of Iran with the USSR* 

The Direction of Soviet Activities * 

From a military point of view + the r j£SR will continue to be 
able to re occupy Azerbaijan at will. The weakness of the Iranian kruitf, 
attributatile as much to low morale a& to inadequate equipment, indicates 
that, important as Azerbaijan ia to Iran's independence* the government 
cannot organise the province's defenses to offer even, a delaying action 
against direct Soviet attach In the face of strong US foreign policy, 
however , there is little likelihood that the USSR would risk the possi- 
bility of disrupting the United Rations by taking unilateral aiilitary 
action against Azerbaijan at prose-nt. Saving encountered the strong cen- 
sure of world opinion ^hen they delayed. withdrawal of Eed Army troops and 
having failed to rally popular support to their puppet regime, the So- 
viets will, for the tijne being, probably restrict their activities in 
Azerbaijan to economic pressure and political subversion. If the Soviet 
oil agreement, as proposed, is approved by the Kajlis, almost all of the 
province vill be open to exploration and development by Soviet petroleum 




'S^^iaffectuig: the . na- 
^rPP^itfid ity law/'. 
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UEViLGE^ETCS IN THE 
AZERBAIJAN SITUATION 



SUMMARY 



Although the collapse of the pro-Soviet ^Aterbaijan Kstioaial 
Government w in mid-December of last year relieved much of the interna- 
tional tens ion centering in. this strategically situated provdneo in 
northwestern Iran, Azerbaijani present unstable internal condition 
end persistent Soviet activities and ambitions in this region, continue 
to make it & potential source internet ionti-1 friotion. 

TThile progress has been made in the re -establishment of order 
since the restoration of central authority over the province, the situ- 
ation continues to bo una tab It owing to the opposition of heavily armed 
tribes t<s tho army's program of forceful disarmament end because of dis- 
satisfaction caused by excessive corruption practiced by both the army 
and civil admiaistrationfl* The Prime Minister t despite strong arntf op- 
position, 2ias boon making efforts to secure a peaceful settlement with 
the tribes, and Azerbaijan's Governor Genor&l hna given evidence of a 
desire to improve the local government* Serious fighting between the 
tribes and the army nifty be expected if the army attempts to carry out 
its disarmament policy, and discontent among the vocal sections of the 
uon— tribal population may be expected to grow if aiccssivo corruption 
and malpractice* continue unabated* 

Although tribal unrest and m&ladMni strati vn haire. long ex- 
isted in Iran, thoy enhance tho chances for successful Soviet subver- 
sion, which has reocotly taken toe form of enoouragonent to dissident 
tribes _ to resist the any and of propaganda broadcasts designed to 
undermine the government* Uoreovor, . the similarity in raco and lang- 
uage among the populations on both sides of the Soviet-A^erbai jan bor- 
der makes the infiltration of Soviet agents into Iran an easy matter. 

Azerbaijani position on the eastern flank of Turkey and Iraq, 
its nearness to the Caacasus oil fields, and. i.ts usefulness as a gateway 
to the whole of Iron give impetus to the Soviet will to control this 
province which contains otto-fifth of Iran 1 s population and produces 
nearly one- quarter of its wheat. Because Q f its strategic geographic 
position, its manpower, and its agricultural prcdu ctivity, the loss of 
Azerbaijan would threaten Irftn's independence* 

Having incurred the strong censure of world opinio*; as repre- 
sented in tViB United Nations for ancou raging an, autonomous regime in 
Azerba; J ind having failed to arouse sympathetic response to conmun- 
intio doctri.ue among the local populace, the £oTiet& may be cjtptjcted to 
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linii-fc tbeir ef forte in Aierbai jan for the time being to coo&ontiu pene- 
tration *uid subversive activities. The U£SR, however, will not ablution 
Its ultiiEfite objective of controlling .Areroai jan, and eventually all of 
Iran , To this end, the Soviets will doubtless bring biuch pressure upon 
Iran for ail concessions end air righto. The Iranians, encouraged "by 
their £ access in ro gaining control of Azerbaijan and relyiog upon IJlf 
and US support, will resist Soviet domination and will probably reject 
ths present Soviet demands for concejsfiicnE * If "these concessionc are 
not gr anted r tlie USSR will probably intensify its efforts to cree-to ser- 
ious disorders In A&srbaijan, possibly as a pretext for subsequent uni- 
lateral Soviet intervention, maintaining in the United Nations that So- 
viet security was in ^eoparoy. It U yet doubtful whether tiie Irtnian 
Government oan take effective steps to counter such S evict eubverfti^ 
activities H Azerbaijan, therefore, will probably continue to be a 
trouble spot in world politic* + 

Further discussion of the A&erbaijan, situation Is contained 
in the Enclosure hereto* 
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ENCLOSURE 



STRATEGl-C POSIT J ON 



Control of Azerbaijan by a foreign power would pi act that 
power in a position to dominate Iran because two lofty mountain range e 
fan out Troin the province, f erasing a ™y n which open* tha rest of Iran 
■bo easy conquest* Aiern&i jan is especially well placed geographieally 
for penetration and Military operations from the USSR* Tabria, it* 
capital, is but 62 milce from the Soviet border, which ia 430 miles 
long and impossible for the Iranians to defend, Conversely, the So- 
viets would regard control of JUerbai jan by &n unfriendly government 
as a serious threat to their rioh Caucasus oil fields t which produce 
approximately three -fourths of the Soviet petroleum supply* Baku, key 
city of the Caucasus oil area, i& but 1£5 miles distant from the Azer- 
baijan "border* The possession of Azerbaijan ty a power friendly to 
Iraq and Turkey is important to thoce countries as protection of their 
eastern flanks, Aierbaijan border* 202 miles on Turkey and 70 TJiilea on 
Iraq, whose valuable tfosul-KlrkULk oil fields are 135 niles fro* this 
frontier • Although the rugged noun tains between Turkey and Azerbaijan 
discourage extensive military action in that quarts t t the border farther 
south present* a better military route into northern Iraq, which in turn 
offers access to southern Turkey* 

A description of the geography and economy of Azerbaijan is 
contained in Appendix "A* hereto, while its ethnic composition is des- 
cribed in Append! k m B A . 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

JVior to World Wa r I 

During the oast ISO years , the history of Azerbaijan has been 
intimately fcound to that of an expanding Russia. The present border be- 
tween the province and the USSR was established in 1833 when, after two 
disastrous wars, Iran was forced to cede- areas which are no^ a part of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics of Georgia, Arjatenia, and Azerbaijan, 
Not only did this forced cession; deprive Iranian Azerbaijan of terri- 
tory which had for centurj.es been an integral part of the- proTince, but 
it also divided the athnic-lan^ua^e group composing much of the papula- 
tion. The An E lo Russian Agreement of t which provided for tones of 
Russian axid British influence in Iran, ufas used by Russia a= justif ica~ 
tion for intervening in Azerbaijan 's affairs in 190oh itussi&n troops 
were sent to keep order in Tabriz (the capital) during up ho a vi Is accom- 
panying the Persian Resolution, were subsequently maintained in the 
province, and were used ta quiet farther internal disturbances in 1910. 
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v<o.-id '.'ter f to ^oi-la V/ar TT 

Azerbaijan was a battleground for Russian, Turkish* and Brit- 
ish sj~riiifl& during TYorld VTar I* and during the subsequent two years suf- 
fered fro^- fanine and insecurity* With the advont cf I? it a EhQ-n as ni'iny 
chief of staff in strong efforts to re-establish Iran 1 s authority 

aver the area, vere encouraged by the favorable terms of the 1921 Soviet- 
Irani an Treaty of Friendship. Under the terms of this agreement the 
ycmn£ Bolshevik Government renounced extraterritorial rights and all 
couce&sions and holdings gained in Iras during the Ciari&t ro^iine (in- 
cluding the Julfa-TabriE Railway) with the exception of Soviet Interests 
in the Caspian Sea fisheries » The USSR did, howtTOr* reserve ^the ri^ht 
to adve_noc her troops into (Iran) for the purpose of carrying out mili- 
tary operations necessary for its defense n should a third party throaton 
the frontiers of Russia through this area and should Iran be unable to 
neot such a threat after having been once called upon to do to by ffrjssia* 

Riza Khan took advantage of Soviet preoccupation with internal 
matters to reduce Iran f s economic dependent e or- the USSR and to extend 
hi a firm control over difi side tit elements in Aterbaijan. The Kurdish re- 
bellion of 1922, part of a larger Movement f<?r ifcriiish autonomy origin- 
ating among Turkish and Ira^i Eurds, was decisively crushed* During his 
reign as Shah {1925-1941 } t ait a. Khan endeavored to strengthen. Iranian 
solidarity by requiring the exclusive use of the Persian language in 
schools and in official correspondence, by choosing adiniiLLs trators large- 
ly from Tehran, and by fostering an economic development program in which 
many neutral experts, particularly German national s r were employed, 

During Tiorld War II 

Following the opening of Gcrman-SoTie t hostilities, both Great 
i>r itain and the USER demanded that Cemaxi agents throughout Iran, includ- 
ing many in Tabriz f he expellad* A& a result of the ££rJi h s failure to 
orient Iran tovrard the Allied cause, it beca:tiG strategically expedient 
for the Allies to occupy the country, Soviet ooIutuig crossed into Azer- 
baijan in lata August 1941 at the same ti^o that the British attacked 
Iron in the south. Every important city in Azerbaijan was occupied 
■within four days, and 'tease fire* orders -were iirmediately forthcoming 
from Tehran* Rise friah, the keystone of strong central ajthority, was 
replaced by hie young and politically weak son, fcuh&raned Jliza Pfl-hlavi, 
and Azerbaijan entered a period of complete for^i^n occupation. The 
Tripartite Treaty of January 194?, in which the USSCi and Great J&r itain 
guaranteed Iranian sovereignty and territorial integrity and agreed to 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops within six months after the -snd of 
the war, did little to restrict Sowiet activities in Iran to matters of 
military necessity* 
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The familiar pattern of Soviet political penetration became 
quickly en dent in Azerbaijan as imported agents began agit&tion tfcirougn 
the pro-Soviet Iranian Tudoh Party, Disr sardine treaty obligations , 
the USSR prevented tire moving of additional Iranian £flO«ri-ty fortes into 
Azerbaijan in 1943 and blocked the supply and movement of trocpe already 
there- Aided by Soviet intimidation of the opposition,, the Tudeh ffrrty 
whs Able ta elect two deputies from Azerbaijan to the Majlis (Parliament) 
in the sprLne elections of 1344, In October af that year, oil concen- 
4 ions co wring 215^000 square miles In northern Ir&Hj including most of 
Azerbaijan, were demanded by the USSR of Prime l&uicter Sa'id'a govern- 
ment* The do eift ion Hat to grant any eoncos alone ao long as foreign 
troop* occupied Iranian soil led to SoyieVinspirfld ant L-Eove raiment 
dei&onat rat ions and to the fall of 3a* id' 6 cabinet in November 1944, The 
fiv* succeeding cabinets have found Azerbaijan ami Iranian-Soviet rela- 
tions their ioost difficult problem* 



The Antonomoua Movement 

Following the Tar , the USSR, instead, of preparing to withdraw 
the garrison of approximately 60,000 Soviet troops in Iran* increased 
it by 15,000 soldiers with the heaviest addition assigned to Azerbaijan.- 
The motiva for thin action becatao quietly apparent* In September 1345, 
a new "Democratic Party", an out growth, of the Tudah Party, began to 
oi&mor Lb Tabriz for autonoc^, and a similar movement with Soviet back- 
ing was initiated among the Kurd! ah tribes in southwestern Azerbaijan. 
D&aiecrfttic partisans taok oyer the Azerbaijan government the following 
D&c&mbar, called a "Rational Cangreaja*, and installed the 3oviet> 
trained Iranian, Jaafar Pishevari, a a president* Meanwhile, a Kurdish 
Republic was sot up at liahabad under Qasi ydhammed, a Kurdish leader 
who had received direct encouragement from Soviet diplomatic agents 
in Azerbaijan* 

Central Government garrisons disintegrated, and for a yo&r 
tha autonomous regime hold away. Because of the similarity in race 
and language between the inhabitants of Iranian and Soviet Azerbaijan, 
it was a simple task for the USSR to export Soviet nationals and for- 
mer Iranian aubjects to stiff an the Azerbaijan People's Army or to act 
as secret police and political loaders in the move-rant,, Under mount- 
ing pressure from world opinion shaped hy Iran's appeal to the 'United 
Nations, the Soviet garrison in Azerbaijan flag finally withdrawn in 
May IS 43, two ninths after the deadline set by the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1342, Agents of the USSR remained } howovor, &nd Tuere reported to 
number at least 000 during the greater part of the "DcnK?fi ratio 11 re- 
gime* 
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■v^hile, Ahpad astute eldor statesmwi, bad been *p- 

pointed Prune Lini-ter c. <4brii Government whereby Azer- 

£l£ enjov llStad autonomy >ri could anticipate 

: , t from the Tehran (krvenunent* The ana" 

0 f the area; ™d finally in De c^ber 19«, deepate Sovi* - 

the Covenant ori-ed Ur«t ^nes* of the A 2 cr- 

if™ SJ^. to o WPy the province a 

S5y*S.S£T- li^oS Sftll three enjoyed »^ 



popularity. 



Co rrupt- and Oppressing Rule 

Five months have elapsed ainoa the Central Governments troope 

□ u^v.^tra.tiim ajid wiff corruption- Since "the fall ol jLierDaijaji, 
^SSlir^uSdT^rtual^lit.ry occupation of the province 
^L^S ^rSr I'^rtiftl La*. It filled Xh* jails not only -ith 
™^Lcll r <^r S but else vrtth jerson* *ho ».lt* ite venal prac- 

^execnt on of collaborated to buy their 

aUh^h temporarily -fended during V* recent Majlis .lection,, has 



now 1 "been renewed* 



Public declarations by <frv*n and the appointment »r All 
nm.ur, » f«»T prime miniver .of wide ex^riencc in S*™"-" 1 * """" 

the province^ n- 8o«™«- & 8n ^ al th * ^ r 

I ™re ^lifhtened, progressive administration wonlo be provided -or 
Lerb^lS! 6 Lerih'lefe, wealthy Uncord, ^ro permitted to abuse 

* Shortly alter his appointment, tiamm K ent to Mcscovr in an attempt 

* 5 "e 2 ££. .tr-lLd, relate «ith /^or^iT 
ft^tleas In April, however, he tnd the So-net Atfbas&ftdor m 

rUohS an ac ord providing that (l) the Central G 
a peaoef.l E ottU*ent of it, 
12' ftn agr^at ™verin 5 the Portion of a m l*ed S^irt-Irwi^ 

to exploit Irn'. northern oil resources would be pre ented 
to the Kajlis'for consideration; and (!) Red Army troops vouli bo 
withdrawn from northern Iran, including Atwrbaijas. 
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the peasants in extorting crop sha.r^s the past year, tho collection 
of which had been specific ally prohibited by prime Minister Q&v&m at the 
timo central authority was restored* Skit ordinate of£icials of dishonest 
reputation re-entered the local &ovgfnjBcnt; now, however, the Eovernir.ent 
is screening Aserb&L jan* s civil And gendarmerie officials in en effort 
to inprave t'ns provincial administration 



Dist urbances in fffestarn Aacrbfti jw 

The western part of the province, predominantly a Kurdish wea 
containing many well-armed tribesmen* has been particularly unsettled- 
The number of rifles and machine £uns in Kurdish hands is variously es- 
timated to be between 25 , 000 and 10O f C&0j and although the tribe s &eaer- 
elly have expressed a desire to cooperate with the Central Government, 
continued mutual distrust, engendered by long years of oppressive meas- 
ures by the anny and excesses on t]>e part of both the tribes and "the 
government, makes them obviously a potential source of trouble* The 
Iranian Array has thus far been unable to carry out the administration 1 e 
program f or* disarmament, and -ffhile leaders of the principal Kurdish 
tribes" manifest ao:ne acquiescence in partial dl san-momon t provided pro- 
tection and fair treatment are promised them, little more than a token 
surrender of arms is anticipated. 

The western area has also suffered from extensive looting ail 
pillftzincj which fallowed the fall of the autonomous regime in the prov- 
ince. Furthermore, the Iranian Array has had ^reat difficulty in subdu- 
ing certain tribe amen who had collaborated with th<3 "Kurdisa Peoples fte~ 
public" (established under Soviet ae^is in February 194(5 and terminated 
along with the autonomous government ) , These tribes ran include renegade 
elements indi£en,oas to the area ar.d the Uarzani Kurds, who fled frgrc 
lra<£ to Iran in 1345 after the Iraqi aoveramient Iu&d condemned their 
leaders for rebellious activities* To flvieo the Darzanis from Iron, 
Central Governraer.t Ttilitary leaders found it necessary to au.£iaent their 
force qf lOpOOO troops in southwestern Azerbaijan with heavily-armed 
loyal tribe smon— a clear indi cation that the army alone is unable to 
effect tribal di san?ifljnent. 



Soviet Comp l_i_ ?j._ty 

The broader impl Lcati oha of the deteriorating situation beccmo 
evident in the light of the USSR 1 * proximity to Aserbsi jan and in view 
of the coupon Soviet practice of capitalising on local difficulties, 
"tfhen the autonomous regime collapsed, live stock, goods p mid anus were 
transported into Azerbaijan SSR by the discredited "Democrats" who are 
still being harbored in adjacent Soviet territory, ready tools for fu- 
ture penetration o? the unsettled province, Broadcasts fro::: Soviet 
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technicians, and, the "USSR will undoubtedly ucc these privileges to fur- 
ther Its efforts to gain hegemony over Iran, Similarly* if the p or sis- 
tent Soviet demands for air ri^-ts in northern Iran are granted, Azer- 
baijan will receive an additional Influx of Coiamunigt agents in commer- 
cial, gul&e. If these concession;] are not £ ran ted or are ineffectual in 
Eainine Soviet nimg, the USSR will prooanlv intensify its efforts to 
create frictioa or even warfare "between tribes and army, Or similar - 
serious disturbances which might, at an appropriate future time, 
provide the Soviets with &n excuse to interve&e unilaterally, thus 
presenting tho United Nations with a fait accompli based on a claira 
that Soviet security was in jeopardy * 

The Ira nian Course of Action 

The prevailing sentiment u-tood^, deputies -elect to the Wajlic 
is to refuse the USSR any and all concessions. The unpopularity or the 
recent autonomous re gins with an estimated 90$ of the population does 
not preclude the possibility or another 3 oviet- inspired regime's ^oin- 
iii£ power in an Azerbaijan subjected to intense subversive activities 
among i ts dissatisfied tribal end non- tribal elements* Iran's best 
defense gainst such activities would be to provide a better adminis- 
tration, stiiwalate eTaploynent, and pursue a rational tribal policy, 
While it is doubtful that sufficient cation Trill be t&ken to improve 
the government of the province, Tehrfin if ill undoubtedly attempt to im- 
plement its economic development pro^ratrjj wbi oh contemplates extensivs 
public works improvements - Prime Minister ^av&m and, influential tribal 
leaders will centime to work for the adoption of ft moderate tribal pol 
icy* out will aeet strong opposition from military leaders , i*ho favor 
disarimment of tribes "by force and who have great influence with the 
Shan, Unless the Shah, can be induced to support peace ful ^ettle^nt 
of the tribal problem* the army T s "blood and iron 11 policy is likeLy to 
prevail* In such event, the relationship between tribes and government 
will further deteriorate, probably developing into serious conflicts, 
abetted and encouraged by the Soviets- Although the tribes arsay re- 
linquish a portion of their less service able weapons to the army at 
this time, they will be in a position to oppose the government with 
strong for co as soon as the present heavy military concentration in 
the area is reduced for the purpose of disarming the ^ashqe-is and 
other southern tribes. It is nioro than likely that serious fighting 
■will then, if not before, break cut in the Xurdish area., ^here the 
tribes will undoubtedly be supported covertly and possibly openly by 
the Soviets + 
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CONDITIONS AND TRENDS fN THE MIDDLE EAST 1 
AFFECTING US SECURITY 

THE PROBLEM 

To identify the major forces and trends In the area, to assess their origin, rela- 
tive strength, and probable development, and to estimate their effect on the West- 
ern and Soviet positions In the area, in the absence gf general war 



CONCLUSIONS 



1. In addition to its objective of contrib- 
uting to stability in the Middle East, the 
West has a specific and basic concern 
with the extensive oil resources and stra- 
tegic location of the area. Denial of 
these assets to the West would constitute 
a serious setback to it in the struggle 
with the Soviet Bloc, even if the area did 
not come directly under Communist 
control 

2. Patterns of authority are being under- 
mined by rising discontent among nearly 
all social groups. This discontent is 
finding expression in growing demands 
for elimination of foreign influence and 
for Internal social, economic, and politi- 
cal reforms. 

2. Attainment of stability is obstructed 
by the ineffectiveness of Middle Eastern 
governmental and political Institutions, 

1 Tftli wtimata dealA nltfi imn, Iraq, Bprti, Leba- 
non. Jordan, SMidJ Ai»bLa. Yemen, Efrpt, and 
the UriocJpaJJtlea or me Arabian peaiuiOA, 
Coudittaiw is Turkey and Iarael antf their re3a- 
tJffiM with the West ana tft* SflTtrt Bloc, dmer 
In M maiu respett* ntrai those Ln the Hrt of 
the Middle Put that they wilt be treated only 
fnaafjai « they affect devtloptflmtai In the rest 
ot the acea. 



by Inadequate development of economic 
resources, by Arab-Israeli hostility, and 
by inter-Arab rivalries. 

4. Tbe USSR will continue to encourage 
disorder and anti-Westemism and to ex- 
ploit the substantial opportunities for 
creating friction among states of the 
area, between them and the West, and 
among the Western Powers. Soviet 
rulers may estimate that the area can be 
effectively denied to the West without 
being brought under direct Communist 
control and without forcing the USSR 
prematurely to accept full responsibility 
for supporting Communist regimes in the 
area, 

5. Local Communist parties, except pos- 
sibly in Iran, are pot likeJy to develop 
the strength to seize and maintain con- 
trol of Middle Eastern governments dur- 
ing the next few years. However, Com- 
munist Influence will probably grow, the 
principal danger being that without 
formally assuming control Communists 
will exercise an increasing influence on 
iion*Conununiat gorernrnents. 
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6, However, except for Iran, lllddle 
Extern states do not ieel immediately 
threatened by the USSR and thev fear 
that acceptance o* "Western support 
would lead to Western domination. In 
particular, the acceptance of US influ- 
ence is seriously hampered by the Arab 
conviction that the US is responsible for 
maintaining the state of Israel, and by 
US association with the former colonial 
powers — the UK and France, 

7, Although we do not believe that a 
breakdown of authority is irnininent, ex- 
cept possibly in Iran, the over-all situa- 



tion with respect to stability is deteri- 
orating. 

8 In the foregoing circumstances, gov- 
ernments wiU probably rely increasingly 
on their armed forces to retain power. 
Although such authoritarian regimes 
offer nope of arresting the drift toward 
disorder, they will be beset by many in- 
ternal problems. They will also have to 
find a solution to the problem of estab- 
lishing relations with the Western Pow- 
ers which will be acceptable to nation- 
alist aspirations at home, but which will 
permit them to obtain Western military 
and economic aid and advice. 



DISCUSSION 



Introduction 

S. In addition to its objective of contributing 
to stability in the Middle East, the West has 
a specific and basic concern with the earten- 
»ve oil resources and strategic location of the 
area Denial of these assets to tie West 
would constitute a serious setback to it in 
the struggle with the Soviet Bloc, even if 
the area did not come direct^ under Com- 
munist control. 

iD The Middle Eastern states do not have 
the strength to stand alone in the modem 
world or the capacity to cope with their own 
internal problem. In past years, the pres- 
ence of British and French power in the area 
contributed to stability, even though it also 
provided a focal point for nationalist opposi- 
tion Ineffective governments and inade- 
nuately developed resources still mate out- 
side support essential to Middle Eastern 
stability. Yet these state, jealous of their 
Independence, Jear that acceptance Of West, 
em support would lead Co Western domina- 
tion. The question, therefore, is whether a 
new relationship can he established between 
the Middle Eastern states and the West which 
wUl on the one hand mollify Middle East 
suspicions of the West, and on the other 



permit such Western advice and support as 
TriU enable Middle Eastern states to maintain 
internal conditions generally favorable to 
themselves as well as to Western interests, 

Basic Forces 

1L Patterns of authority ace being under- 
mined throughout the NOddle East by rising 
discontent among nearly all social groups. 
The traditional ruling classes— landlords, 
tribal leaders, and wealthy merchants — 
while struggling to maintain their privileged 
positions, have shown Utile ability or disposi- 
tion to solve growing social and economic 
problems. There has been a rapid growth of 
educated and semi-educated elements in the 
cities— students, government workers, pro- 
fessional classes, Junior army officers* small 
businessmen — whose aspirations for im- 
proved economic and social status are frus- 
trated- These elements are being aroused by 
agitators offering varied and often conflicting 
programs— religious fundamentalists preach- 
ing a return to true Islamic practice; secular 
reformers advocating such programs as land 
rtforra, the elimination ef corruption, and 
the extension of democratic ^vernment; pro- 
ponents of authoritarian rule along fascist 
lines; and Anally, the Communists. Urban 



Industrial workers are not yet numerous or 
well-organised, and the large peasant class 
is in general still politically passive. Both 
groups, however, are becoming more respon- 
sive U> political agitation. 

12. Each country is at a different stage at 
social change and political development. In 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen, ■where no political 
parties exist, the tribal monarchies are in 

jmn control. In Jordan, political activity 
'outside the court and tribal leadership is 
just beginniris to take form, and is being 
fomented by educated element* from West 
Jordan. The old guard is still in control in 
Iraq h but the advocates oi change are growing 
in strength. Although secular reformers are 
in control In Egypt and Syria, attainment of 
social and political stability is by no means 
assured. In Iran, the National Front's in- 
sistence upon pursuing an antv-British policy, 
regardless at the effect on the nation's econ- 
omy, may lead to further political and eeo- 
monic Disintegration from which only the 
Communists could prorlt- 

13. Throughout the area, many proponents 
of change have a similar negative and emo- 
tional attitude. There is a general dispose 
tion to eliminate the powers that he, with 
little regard or thought for what comes alter. 
The two basic forces that motivate the pro- 
ponents of change are: 

i A desire to eliminate foreign influence. 
The Middle Eastern governments and people 
are basically suspicious of Western motives 
and land fco become increasingly nationalist 
and neutralist. 

a. A growing demand for internal social h 
economic, and political reforms, Few of 
these reforms, however, ha?e been cast as 
positive programs. 

Obstacles to Stability 

14. Attainment of stability is being blocked 
by a number of problems not capable of easy 
or quick solution. They include ineffective- 
ness of the instruments cf government* seri- 
ous economic problems, and rivalries among 
the states of the area. 



15. Eaistins political institutions and govern- 
mental machinery are inadequate hi the pres- 
ent situation. Many le^al and political forms 
have been copied from the West, but have not 
been adapted to Middle Eastern needs. En 
addition, there is a shortage ot trained per- 
sonnel, and a tradition of responsibility and 
integrity in government Is Jacking. ■ Govern- 
ments are further handicapped by the laets 
that the formerly dominant class is inflexible 
and resistant to change and that the propo- 
nents of change frequently offer programs 
incapable of rapid cr practical Implementa- 
tion. Any government efforts to execute re- 
form programs encounter strong resistance 
Irom special interests. 

16. Growing pressure for economic improve- 
ment- adds to the problems facing Middle 
Eastern governments. Except far oil, the 
area has few economic resources. Egypt, Jor- 
don h and Lebanon are overpopulated in rela- 
tion to arable land and known resources. Al- 
though Syria b Iraq, and Tran have much land 
which could be brought under cultivation 
development of this potential would require 
many years and large>scaJe investments. Gov- 
ernment efforts to develop the resources of the 
area are handicapped by Inefficient economic 
procedures, untrained personnel, and resist- 
ance to new methods. 

1*1* Israel and the related Arab refugee prob- 
lem constitute a major obstacle to stability 
in the Middle East. Arab hostility toward 
the new state and fear of Israeli intentions 
have aggravated the difficulties of the Arab 
states in tackling pressing internal problems, 
have burdened them with high military budg- 
ets, and have prevented the development of 
an expanded area economy. Although Syria 
has broken the solid Arab front against re- 
settlement of Arab refugees {totalling 800,- 
C9Q) by signing an agreement with the UN 
lor resettlement in Syria of SW.WO refugees, 
final solution of this problem is a Jong way 
ofl. No progress has been made toward 
solving other Arab-Israeli difficulties. The 
Arab states fear an Israeli attempt to con- 
quer additional territory under the pressure 
ol overpopulation and lack of economic re- 
sources, particularly water. Conversely, Is* 
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rati fears that a growth of Arab strength win 
lead to a war of revenge. 

14. The stability of the area Is also- weakened 
by rivalries among the Arab states. The Arab 
states have a common cultural and religious 
heritage which some religious politieaJ 
leader* have booed to make the basis for area 
cooperation and unity. The psychological 
and political significance ef this common 
heritage has been overshadowed in the recent 
past by petty dynastic quarrels* narrow na- 
tionalistic politics* religious di^erences, and 
differences of economic interest. These have 
made disunity a characteristic of the Middle 
East and have interfered with efforts to solve 
common problems- Effective leadership for 
the area as a whole has not been forthcoming. 
Egvpt, which Is regarded as the state most 
likely to provide such leadership, dominates 
the Arab League, but bag had little success 
in achieving positive united action. Attempts 
by Turkey* Pakistan, and others to promote 
unity in the area have evofced little response. 

Obstacles to US fnfiuence 
in ihe Middle East 

19. US association with Israel is a continuing 
irritant in US-Arab relations and the major 
obstacle to the acceptance of US influence in 
the Middle East. The Arab world is united in 
Its belief that the US is primarfjy responsible 
for the establishment of Israel, which It in- 
terprets as an act of ruthless anti-Arab im- 
perialism. Moreover, many Arabs believe that 
US partiality in the Arab-israeii dispute is 
further demonstrated hy US failure to press 
more vigorously for enforcement of UTT de- 
cisions on Arab refugees, on deUmitation of 
the borders of Israel, and on the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem. The US faces the 
dilemma that Israel cannot survive without 
foreign aid and thai Us aid to Israel deepens 
Arab resentment against the US. 

30. US alliance with the UK and France, the 
most Important former colonial powers in the 
area* also arouses Arab distrust. Demand*: 
Ln French Forth Africa for greater independ- 
ence are strongly supported in the Middle 
East Most Middle Eastern countries will al- 



most certainly; remain determined to weaken 
if not abolish British influence and special 
privilege. On the other hand, the UK, lor 
reasons of prestige as well as of economic and 
rnllitary security, feels that it cannot afford 
to relinquish Its still substantial military and 
economic positions. US efforts to bring the 
two parties together run the risk of fa) en- 
couraging each side to be less inclined toward 
compromise in the hope of eventual US back- 
ing j. and (b) evoking charges of favoritism 
from both sides. Finally, a too rapid abandon- 
ment of British positions would leave a mili- 
tary vacuum which the US would have diffi- 
culty in filling, and which would accentuate 
insecurity and create further opportunities 
for Soviet or local communist exploitation, 

31. The US is also handicapped by the fact 
that the Arabs do not feel immediately threat- 
ened by the Soviet Union or recognize an 
immediate personal stake in the East-West 
struggle. They are far mote apprehensive 
of Israeli aggression, and they suspect that 
Western interest in the area's defense is mere- 
ly a camouflage for strengthening Western 
influence at the expense of their independ- 
ence. 

Soviet Capabilities and" Intentions 
in the Middle Easf 

22 The USSR has so far carried on relatively 
small-scale overt political activity in the Mid- 
dle East. Soviet rulers probably estimate 
that Western Influence is declining, that eco- 
nomic and political deterioration will con- 
tinue, ahd that the general situation will 
become steadily more favorable to the expan- 
sion of Communist influence, Soviet rulers 
may conclude that the area can be eftectlveEy 
denied to the West without being brought un- 
der direct Communist control and without 
forcing the USSR prematurely to accept full 
responsibility for supporting Communist 
regimes In the area. The USSR will con- 
tinue to encourage extremism of many kinds, 
particularly anti-Western and nationalistic, 
and to Utilize opportunities to embarrass the 
relations of the western Powers with each 
other and with the states of the area. Con- 
ditions in the Middle East, particularly the 
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Arab-Israeli dispute, after the USSR many 
opportunities for Increasing these activities 
and for winning Arab good will. 

£3. Although the MoscowHiirected Commu- 
nist Parties art smaLl and illegal and are 
not now, except in Iran, a major political 
factor in the Middle East, Communism con- 
tributes to and profits from unrest In the 
area. The Communist program holds out a 
ready solution attractive to dissatisfied 
groups, par Lie marly the educated class, The 
Communists can exploit the widespread hos- 
tility again? t the Western Powers and the 
ruling classes without too- openly revealing 
Soviet imperialist motives and .goals. Com- 
Eaurust agitation among workers and peasant* 
is. increasing, and Communist influence is 
likely to grow as these groups become more 
insistent upon Improving their lot. The 
principal dangers posed by the Communists 
are: (a) that they will infiltrate government 
and military services to the point of seriously 
interfering with the exercise of authority: £ □) 
that progress toward re-form and economic 
improvement will be so slow that radical 
groups will become discouraged and turn to 
rvimTrm ni st¥i - and (c) that nrai- Communist 
groups, particularly the nationalist and re- 
formist elements,, will become divided, Com- 
munist-innltrated, or willing to cooperate 
with, the Communists, to such an extent that 
small, disciplined Communist parties tan ex- 
ercise a decisive influence on governments of 
the are* even without formally spuming 
control, 

PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS 

Pa Titled Developments 
in the Arab States 

24. We do not believe that a breakdown of 
authority in the Arab states is an immediate 
danger, Their security forces, if given effec- 
tive leadership, are capable of maintaining 
internal control. None of the Communist 
parties Is likely during the next lew years 
to develop the strength to take over the gov- 
ernments hy peaceful means or by force, 
tfevertheless, the over-ail situation with re- 
spect to stability Is currently deteriorating. 



25, In this situation, governments will prob- 
ably rely increasingly on their armed forces 
to retain power. Military reformist regimes 
are already in power in Egypt and Syria, and 
further regimes of this type may emerge. 
Although such authoritarian regimes offer 
hope of arresting the drift toward disorder, 
they win be handicapped by their laete of 
experience in dealing with economic and so- 
cial problems; by the difficulties of imple- 
menting reforms which produce quick and 
tangible benefits for the people; and by op- 
position irr.m vested Interests, extreme na- 
tionalists, Communists, and possibly religious 
fundamentalists. If they are to succeed, such 
regimes wiEl have to provide the people with 
some prospect of participation. They will 
also have to find a solution to the problem 
of establishing relations with the Western 
Powers which will be acceptable to nation- 
alist aspirations at home, but which will per- 
mit them to obtain Western military and 
economic aid and advice, 

Politkcl Developments in J run* 

3fi. Iran presents a more pressing problem 
than that existing in the other states of the 
area, owing in part to the proximity of the 
Soviet Union and the strength of the Tudah 
Party, and in part to the more immediate 
danger of social, political, and fiscal break- 
down. The longer present trends in Iran 
continue unchecked h the more difficult it will 
become to prevent a breakdown of govern- 
ment authority which would open the way 
for at least a gradual assumption of control 
by Tudeh, Although such a breakdown ap- 
pears unlikely during 1953, the Iranian sit- 
uation contains so many elements of insta- 
bility that it might occur at any time. The 
loss 0/ Iran to Communism would be a blow 
to US and Western prestige and would in- 
crease the vulnerability of the remainder of 
the Middle Hast and of the Indian subcon- 
tinent. 
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Economic Development* 

27. The Middle East's basic economic difficul- 
ties are not likely to be resold In Che fore- 
seeable future. It is improbable that local 
action can correct the low and, In some 
places, declining standard of living, techno- 
logical backwardness^ and foreign trade prob- 
lems. Middle Eastern foreign trade, except 
possibly that of Iran, will probably continue 
to be principally with the Western nations. 
The most important foreseeable econorfiic de- 
velopments will relate to otl and to foreign 
aid programs. 

23. Anti-Westernism and nationalism are 
growing threats to Western Oil interests in 
the Middle East. However, the Arab states 
are unlikely to attempt to nationalize their 
oil industries unless they become convinced 
that Iran is profiting more as a result 01 od 
nationalization than they are under existing 
contracts P Saudi Arabia and the small 
Arabian principalities are generally aware or 
their inability to produce and market oil with' 
out the assistance of major Western oil con> 
panics. Nevertheless, the states of Che area, 
particularly Iraq, may be expected to exert 
greater pressure Tor an Increased share of the 
od revenues, for a reduction in the privileged 
position of the Western oil companies, and 
for greater local participation In their man- 
agement. Refusal of the Western oil com- 
panies to make some adjustments to these 
pressures would increase Arab hostility toward 
the West and might eventually lead to fur- 
ther nationalization of Middle- Eastern oil 
resources. 

29. Oil revenues are an important source of 
revenue for government operations and poten- 
tially a source of capital for economic develop- 
ment in the Middle East. The oil companies 
provide important tecluucal and educational 
services. Although fear of losing oil revenues 
acts as a deterrent to the adoption of extreme 
anti- Western policies, such rational self- 
interest cannot be counted upon in the 
present emotional political climate in the 
Middle East. 

30. As pressures increase for economic and 
social reform, the governments will be under 



Increasing compulsion to turn to the West 
for assistance- The granting of such assist- 
ance may influence the evolution of the area 
and orfer Middle Easterners hgpe of a solu- 
tion to their social and economic probtems. 
Nevertheless, there are formidable obstacles 
to a successful aid program in the Middle 
East. Western supervision of such aid will 
be handicapped by the sensitivity of the gov- 
ernments of the area to any signs of Western 
Interference in local affairs. Demands for aid 
will probably be large and lor projects which 
the nations of the area are not ready to use 
effectively; US refusal to meet these demands 
will create disappointment which may in- 
crease- anti'TJS sentiment. 

JAiNfory Developments 

3L Middle East armed forces are incapable, 
individually or collectively, of effectively re- 
slsting attack by a major power. The availa- 
bility and usefulness of manpower for mili- 
tary and military support purposes Is limited 
by prevailing; inefficient agricultural tech- 
niques, physical disabilities, a high rate of 
Illiteracy, and lack of technical and mechan- 
ical training. None of the states of the Mid- 
dle East has the resources or industrial base 
to support modern armed forces, and nearly 
all countries are already allocating dispro- 
portionately large shares of their resources 
for military purposes. 

32. Accordingly, defense of the Middle East 
against Soviet Bloc aggression will ultimately 
depend on employment of Western armed 
forces. At .present, local forces are not even 
capable of manning and maintaining; ade- 
quate bases for quick and effective use by 
Western forces m the event of war, Efforts 
to strengthen Middle Eastern defenses against 
agression are confronted by obstacles al- 
ready noted. The Middle Eastern states, ex- 
cept Iran, do not feel immediately threatened 
by the USBH. They are apprehensive of a 
renewal of Western domination. Hence, 
there Is a growing demand in most of the 
area for elimination of existing; Western oases 
and removal even of existing; Western mili- 
tary forces. 
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S3- On the other harjd h the emergence of 
regimes relying largely on the support of 
local armed forces will stimulate demands for 
Western assistance in the training and. 
equipping a£ those forces. But here again, 
this opportunity for Western influence is lim- 
ited by the deep Arab-Israeli antagonism. 
Any aid. given to one side will arouse resent- 
ment in the other, 

34. Jt is possible that the desire for military 
assistance will be strong enough to induce 
the Arab states to ]oltj with the Western 
Powers in a regional defense organisation, 
particularly if Egypt should take the lead. 
The success, of such an organization would de^ 
peisd largely upon the extent to which the 
states of the Middle East could be convinced 
that they were participating as equals with 
the Western Powers. Even so, it is unlikely 



that participation irt such an organisation 
wanid quickly lead the Arab states to agree 
to the stationing; of mare Western trwps in 
the area or to the allocation of their own 
forces to a command organization. However^ 
such an organization would provide a mech- 
_anism for ccordinating Western military aid 
and advice to the Middle East states and for 
carrying out same preliminary defense plan- 
ning, it might also ha^e same beneficial 
political and psychological effect and would 
give the West art opportunity to reduce Mid- 
dle Ea^t suspicions of Western "imperjalisf 
designs. &ucb an organisation is not likely 
to develop sufficient military strength in the 
Middle East during the nest few years to cause 
the USSR to consEder itself seriously threat- 
ened. Soviet rulers, however, would be par- 
ticularly sensitive to any Western military 
moves in Iran. 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAN THROUGH 1953 

THE PROBLEM 

Tq estimate probable future developments in Iran through 1953, 

CONCLUSIONS 



1, The Iranian situation contains so 
many elements of instability that it is 
impossible to estimate with confidence 
for more than a few months. On the 
basis of present indications, however, it 
appears probable that a National Front 
government will remain in power through 
1953, despite growing unrest. The gov- 
ernment has the capability to take effec- 
tive repressive action to check mob vio- 
lence and Tudeh agitation and will prob- 
ably continue to act against specific 
challenges of this, sort as they arise. The 
government is likely to retain the back- 
ing of the Shah and control over the 
security forces. 

2. Even in the absence of substantial oil 
revenues and of foreign economic aid\ 
Iran can probably export enough to pay 
for essential imports through 1953, un- 
less there is a serious crop failure or an 
unfavorable export market, The gov- 
ernment probably wiil be able to obtain 
funds for its operation. Some inflation 
will occur Capital development will 
be curtailed, and urban living standards 
will fall. However, we do not believe 
that economic factors, in themselves, will 
result in the overthrow of the National 
Front in 1953, 



3. Under these circLinistances h the Com- 
munist Tudeh Party Ls not likely to de- 
velop the strength to overthrow the 
National Front by constitutional means 
or by force during the period of this esti- 
mate. Although the danger of serious 
Tudeh infiltration of the National Front 
and the bureaucracy continues d Tudeh is 
also unlikely to gain control by this 
means during 1953. Nevertheless, unex- 
pected events h such as a serious crop 
failure or a split in the National Front 
as a result of rivalry among its leaders, 
would increase Tudeh capabilities great- 
ly. And If present trends in Iran con- 
tinue unchecked beyond the end of 1953, 
rising internal tensions and continued 
deterioration of the economy and of the 
budgetary position of the government 
are likely to lead to a breakdown of gov- 
ernmental authority and open the way 
for at least a gradual assumption of con- 
trol by Tudeh. 

4. Settlement of the oil dispute with the 
UK is unlikely in 19&3, 

5. During 1953 Iran wiU attempt to sell 
oil to other buyers, both in the Soviet 
Bloc and the West Shortage of tankers 
will limit sales to the Soviet Bloc to token 
amounts. Small independent Western 



oil compani&s will probably not buy sig- 
nificant quantities of oil. We estimate 
that major Western oil companies will not 
be willing to make an agreement with 
Iran so long as the current legal, eco- 
nomic and political obstacles exist. 
Nevertheless, some moderate-sized oil 
companies are becoming restive h and it is 
possible that combinations for the pur- 
chase and transport of substantial quan- 
tities of Iranian oil may be made unless 
there is direct and strong abjection by 
the US Government. The British would 
probably regard any arrangement be- 
tween US oil companies and Iran, in the 
absence of British concurrence, as a seri- 
ous breach 01 UK-US solidarity. 

6, Kashani or possibly another National 
Front leader might replace Mossadeq 
during 1953. Any successor would prob- 
ably be forced to resort to ruthless tac- 
tics to eliminate opposition. In his 
struggle to eliminate his opposition and 
particularly if he failed to do so, Tudeh 
influence and opportunities lor gaining 
control would increase rapidly. 

7, The Mossadeq regime almost certainly 
desires to keep US support as a counter- 
weight to the USSR and appears to want 



ITS economic and military assistance. 
Nevertheless, there will probably be an 
increasing disposition to blame the US, 
not only for Iran's failure to sell substan- 
tial amounts, of oil or to obtain an oil 
settlement, but also for Iran's financial 
and economic difficulties. 

8. Therefore, the US Point Four and 
military missions are likely to find it 
even more difficult to operate during 
1953 than at present, They would prob- 
ably be placed under severe restrictions 
if Kashani or other extremists came to 
power. However, neither the Mossadeq 
Government nor a successor National 
Front regime Is likely to expel these mis- 
sions during 1953. 

9. The USSR appears to believe that the 
Iranian situation is developing favorably 
to its objectives. We do not believe that 
the USSR will take drastic action in Iran 
during 1953 unless there is a far more 
serious deterioration of Iranian internal 
stability than is foreseen in this estimate. 
However, the USSR has the capability for 
greatly increasing its overt and covert 
interference in Iran at any time, to the 
detriment ot US security interests. 



DISCUSSION 



INTRODUCTION 

10. Events, since the nationalization of ail in 
1351 have profoundly changed the political 
climate in Iran. The political forces which 
brought Mossadeq and the National Front to 
pemwr are powerful and lasting. The Shah 
and the formerly dominant landowning claw 
nave lost the political initiative, probably 
permanently. Nevertheless, the coalition of 
urban nationalists and religious zealots which 
Mossadeq heads has no agreed program for 
the luture, beinj united primarily by a com- 



mon desire to rid the country of foreign in- 
fluence and replace the traditional governing 
groups. The ability of the National Front to 
remain in power, as well as Iran'4 ultimate 
role In the East-West conflict, will depend In 
large measure on the National Front's success 
in working out solutions to the serious social 
political, and economic problems which will 
confront it during tht next year. 

11. Although unrest in Iran derives from a 
complex of factors extending far beyond, the 
oil dispute- with the UK h this dispute none- 



tbeless has become the focal point of political 
activity. Mo^+atfeq rode to power on the 
issue of nationalisation of oil, and his present 
political strength derives largely iiam his con- 
tinued defiance of the UK. 

PROSPECTS FOR A NEGOTIATED 
OIL SETTLEMENT 

12. British. Attitude: We believe that the UK 
will almost certainly continue to insist that 
there be some form ol neutral arnitratiorf of 
the amount pf compensation for the seiEure 
Of Anglo- Iranian Oil Company properties even 
though nationalization per se is no longer an 
issue. The UK will probably also continue to 
resist mating payments against Iranian 
claims- without first obtaining firm Iranian 
cooimltrnents to follow through with a settle- 
ment, 

13- In tailing this stand, the UX is motivated 
primarily by considerations ot prestige and 
precedent. The Conservative jjo'eriuneBt 
would face strong political opposition at home 
if it agreed to Mwsadeq's present terms. Per- 
haps more important, the British feel that 
capitulatton to Iran would threaten their Own 
and the Western oil position generally in other 
parts of the Middle East. Meanwhile., the 
British feel under no immediate compulsion 
to mal££ a settlement with Mossadsq. In the 
first place. Increased production in other areas 
has already made up for the loss of Iranian 
crude oil production, although the refining 
capacity at Abadan has not been fully re- 
placed. Secondly, although the UK believes 
that lack of oil revenues will resuit in pro- 
gressive economic and political deterioration 
in Iran, it does not appear to regard a Com- 
munist takeover in Iran as Imminent. 

H. Moreover, the British are not likely to be 
Induced to make greater concessions to Iran 
by the prospect of Iran's selling oil in the ab- 
sence of a settlement with A1QC- The UK. 
probably believes that in the absence of an 
agreement between Iran and a major US oil 
company, jt can continue to exert economic 
pressure on Iran and prevent the shipment 
and sale of significant quantities Of Iranian 
oil In world markets. The British would 
probably regard such an agreement, in the 



absence of British concurrence, a^ a serious 
breach of UK-US solidarity. 

15. Iranian Attitude: Although the Mossadeq 
Government desires and needs revenues from 
the sale of oil, its attitude toward the oil dis- 
pute is conditioned largely by political consid- 
erations. The National Front has manipu- 
lated oQ nationalisation into such a powerful 
symbol of national independence that no set* 
tlement would be acceptable unless it couLd be 
presented to the Iranian public as a clear po- 
litical victory over the UK. Mossadeoj has 
been under growing pressure from extremists 
such as KashanJ who maintain that Iran's, oil 
resources are a curse rather than a blessing 
and that Iran should reorganise its economy 
to avoid dependence on oil revenues. On the 
other hand, Mnssadeq's strength with, other 
elements in the ifatinnal Front has depended 
largely on his continued success in persuading 
the Iranian people that he is doing his best to 
restore oil revenues but that he is being 
blocked by British intransigeance, injustice, 
and freed. Whether or not Mossadeq has the 
political strength and prestige to persuade the 
Iranian public to agree to an oil settlement on 
terms which the UK could accept, his per- 
formance to date provides no Indication that 
he desires to or will do so. On the contrary, 
he has made successively greater demands for 
British concessions. 

lfir We believe, therefore, that a negotiated 
oil settlement during the period of this esti- 
mate is unlikely. 

PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ABSENCE 
OF A NEGOTIATED SETTL.EMEKT 

Tha Oil Problem 

IT. Despite the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the UK, Iran wili probably be re- 
ceptive dining the coming year to rurther 
proposals for a settlement of the oil dispute. 
For political as well as economic reasons It will 
also make every effort to sell oil to other buy- 
ers, both in the Soviet Bloc and the West. It 
will avoid entering into any agreements which 
coutd be construed as violating Iran's sover* 
eignty or its control of the oil industry. 



13. It la unlikely that Iran will sell significant 
quantities of oil during 1953 unless it can 
make arrangements with a major Western 
petroleum distributing firm or a combination 
of moderate-sized firms. Although it is likely 
to sign further trade agreements with Soviet 
countries calling for delivery of Iranian 
oil, the extreme shortage of tankers Available 
to the Soviet EIoc will restrict shipments to 
tofcen amounts. It also is unlikely to sell 
financially significant quantities of petroleum 
to small independent Western oil companies 
in view of the difficulties which these com- 
panies would havE in chartering the necessary 
tankers and in breaking into established mar- 
kets. We estimate that major Western oil 
companies will not be willing to make an 
agreement with Eran so Ion* as the current 
legal, economic, and political obstacles exist. 
tteverthe]ess, some moderate-sized oil com- 
panies are becoming restive, and It is possible 
that combinations for the purchase and 
transport oC substantial quantities of Iranian 
oil may be made unless there is direct and 
strong objection by the US Government. 

19. Barring an agreement with a major West- 
ern concern or combination of moderate-sized 
Arms, Iran will not realise sufficient revenue 
from oil to alleviate appreciably either the 
government's fiscal problem or the nation's 
economic difficulties. The principal effect of 
such limited sales would be political. They 
would enhance Mossadeq's prestige by en- 
abling him to claim success In defying the TJK 
and to claim that his government was mating 
progress toward restoring oil revenues. 

Ecnnomic and rmandal 

SO. Tc- date the loss to Iran of oif revenues 
does not appear to have been directly reflected 
in reduced consumptJon leveis h although in- 
vestment has been slowed. Wholesale prices 
and the cost of living Index have risen very 
little since eftrly Since the beginning 

of 1S52, there has been some drop fn real in- 
come and business activity, and a correspond- 
ing rEse in unemployment, mainly because of 
the postponement of government disburse- 
ments under budgetary pressure. 



21. until mid- 1952. the government financed 
its deficits mostly by selling governmEnt as- 
sets to the ^vernment-controUed Bank Mellf 
and borrowing from semi-public Institutions. 
By mid-l&52 h the government had exhausted 
nearly ail its gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings eircept for the legal minimum required as 
backing for the currency. Since mid- 1952, 
the government has been meeting its deficit' 
currently running at 50o,uW,00l> rials a 
month, principaEly through unsecured loans 
from the Bank Afelli. 

22. Mossadeq is not likely to make substantial 
reductions In government expenditures. Al- 
though he at one time considered reducing 
the armed forces budget, more recency he 
appears to have realized the importance of 
these forces In maintairung order throughout 
the country. He cannot afford to stop pay- 
ments to the unemployed oil workers at Aba ■ 
dan. Although he may attempt to resettle 
sotne of those workers in other areas he will 
be reluctant to do so as long as there is a 
possibility of reviving the oil industry tads, 
sadeq may, In fact, be forced to increase gov- 
ernment expenditures, to provide, for exam- 
ple, working capita] for factories and to 
finance the small economic development proj- 
ects already under way. Moreover, he must 
And funds for relief during the slack winter 
months, when some unemployed agricultural 
and construction workers customarily mierate 
to the cities, 

23. Prospects (or increasing government reve- 
nues during 1953 are silent. The only sig- 
nificant sources of increased tax revenue are 
the wealthy landlords and capitalists. Al- 
though Mossadeq has the authority and will 
probably make greater efforts to tap these 
sources, perhaps in some cases by outright 
confiscation h even full exploitation of these 
sources would not eliminate the government 
deficit. On the basis of recent experience, 
further bond issues are not likely to raise ade- 
quate amounts. 

2*. In the absence of foreign aid during 1953, 
therefore, the government will probably re- 
sort increasingly to deficit financing, primari- 
ly by unsecured loans from the Bar* Melii 



and by increasing the amount of currency in 
circulation. The gorernrnent may also re- 
sort to confiscation of property and the sale of 
government stocky such as opium and rice. 

25. Iran's imports will continue to- decline 
Although exports are expected to be sUghtly 
higher than the 1951-1052 level, they will be 
sufficient to meet only about one-half Iran's 
imports prior Co the oil dispute. In view of 
the near exhaustion of foreign exchange hold- 
ings, imports will have to be reduced to. ap- 
proximately this level, thus contributing to 
inflationary pressures and causing some re^ 
Auction in urban business activity. .Reducing 
imports win cause sharp reductions In the 
availability of luxury goods and some reduc- 
tions in capital goods during 1953, but is not 
expected to- deprive Iran of essential imports, 
there will also be a trend toward barter agree- 
ments, and CbE already substantial Iranian 
trade with the Soviet Blue will tend to In- 
crease. 

26, The net results of the financial and eco- 
nomic steps lifcely to be taken by the govern- 
ment during 1&53 will probably be: price in- 
creases of perhaps as much as 20 to 30 
percent; some reduction in living standards 
In the cities: a substantial Increase in the na- 
tional debt; a reduction of privately held and 
government stocte and further postpone- 
ment of the gn-vErnment's own economic de- 
velopment program. A cemtmuing low level 
of capital foods imports will lead Co some 
deterioration of Iran's physical plant; at the 
same time, upward pressures on the price 
level H arising in large part from government 
deficits and declining public conndence, will 
bong nearer the danger ot runaway inflation. 
Moreover, the govErnment will have little mar- 
gin of safety for coping with such unantici- 
pated eventualities as a serious crop failure. 
Although, we do not believe that these devel- 
opments, singly or collectively, are lifcely in 
themselves to cause the overthrow of the Na- 
tional Front in 1953, a continuation of these 
trends beyond 1953 wiD have a serious effect 
on political stability. 



Pdrtical 

27. The principal interna] political problems 
facing a National I^ont regime will be to re- 
tain popular support, to preserve unity In the 
National Front and tq maintain the morale 
and efilEctiveness of the security forces. 

28. During 19&3 the dispute with the UK. will 
gradually become leas effective as an instru- 
ment for rallying popular support behind the 
government. As the economic effects of the 
loss of oil revenues become more noticeable, 
the government will be under greater pressure 
from large property owners to restore oil in- 
come. Tudeh and the more radical elements 
in the National Front will increase their de- 
mands for saciaE and economic improvements. 
Tn response, (he National Front government 
will probably attempt a more vigorous en- 
forcement of agrarian and labor legislation. 
Enforcement wfii be haphazard and will re- 
quire Increased use of lorce. The agrarian 
progTBjn will be bitterly opposed by some land- 
lords, and clashes between peasants and land" 
lords are hkely to increase. 

29. The illegal Tudeh Party will continue to 
profit from the gradual economic deteriora- 
tion that will tike place during 1953 and from 
the haphazard enforcement of the govern- 
ment's program for social and economic Im- 
provements. The party will continue its 
efforts to weaken and divide the National 
Front, will attempt to instigate riots and dis- 
orders by peasants and urban workers, and 
will intensify its propaganda against the rjg 
and the Shah. It will probably make some 
further progress in infiltrating the National 
Front and some government agencies. How- 
ever, the government has the capability to 
take effective repressive action td check mob 
violence and Tudeh agitation. It has re- 
cently outlawed strikes and will probably con- 
tinue to act against specific Tudeh challenges 
to its authority as they arise. We believe 
that Tudeh will not be granted legal status 
during 1B53 and that It will not develop suffi- 
cient strength to gain control of the govern- 
ment by r^liamentary means or by force. 
There is serious continuing danger of Tudeh 
inflltration of the National Front and the gov- 



eminent bureaucracy , tut we believe that 
Tudeh will not he able to gain control of the 
government by this means during 1B53. 

3D, TO maintain itself in power, the govern- 
ment wllJ rely increasingly on the security 
forces. As stated above, the government can 
and probably wlil avoid substantial reduc- 
tions In the military budget. Recent changes 
In the high command are not believed to have 
significantly reduced the moraJe and effec- 
tiveness of the security forces. These will 
probaoiy remain loyal to the government and 
if given explicit orders will probably he capa- 
□1* of maintaining order except In the unlike- 
ly event of simultaneous nation-wide riots and 
disturbances. We do not believe that the 
Tudeh Party will develop sufficient strength 
during 1953 to instigate- disturbances beyond 
the capability of the security forces to 
control- 

31. Mossadeq will probably continue to bene- 
fit from the inability of the opposition to 
unite or exert effective power, in the past h 
Mossadec. has shown great skill In isolating 
his opponents and attacking them one by 
cue. He i3 likely to continue those tactics 
and to adopt progressively forceful measures 
against the opposition. The Ma] lis has 
granted him authority to rule by decree until 
mid-February, and we believe he will be able 
to have this power extended if he considers 
it necessary. 

32. It seems probable that the National Front 
will remain in power during 1^53. It is likely 
to retain the backing o£ the Shah and control 
over the security forces. The groups oppos- 
ing the National Front are not likely to have 
the strength or unity to overthrow it. How- 
ever, we are unable to estimate- with confi- 
dence whether BJossadeq himself will remain 
in power during 1&53- Kashani, Mossadeq h s 
strongest potential opponent, will probably 
continue to exert a strong influence on Mossa- 
deo. and consequently will probably prefer to 
remain in the background while Mossadeq 
continues to shoulder responsibility. On the 
ether hand, Kashari is building up his own 
political strength and might, should he so 



desire, be able to oust Mossadecj by parlia- 
mentary means during 1B51. 

33. Kashani would also he the probaole suc- 
cessor to Mossadeq in the event of the latter "s 
death. Regardless of how Jtfos&adeq Is re- 
plaeed H Kashani or any other National Front 
successor could not be assured of the support 
□f all the diverse elements of the National 
Front. Any successor regime would, there- 
lore, be lilteEy to resort to ruthlessness to 
destroy opposition. In its struggle to do so, 
and particularly if it failed to do so, Tudeh 
influence and opportunities lor gaining con- 
trol wauld increase rapidly. 

34. If present trends in Iran continue un- 
checked beyond the end of 1953, rising in- 
terna] tensions and continued deterioration 
of the economy and of the budgetary position 
of the gcfflerninent might lead to a break- 
down of government authority and open the 
way for at least a gradual assumption Of 
control by Tudeh. 

PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS if THE UK AND 
l&AN REACH AGREEMENT ON THE OIL 
QUESTION 

35. If the Iranian Government reached an oil 
settlement with the UK — no matter how 
favorable to Iran — it would almost certainly 
be confronted with violent demonstrations in 
urban centers by the Tudeh Party and prob- 
ably by extremist elements in the National 
Front. There would also be immediate dan- 
ger of Tudeh sabotage of ojJ mstallatLons. 
However, the government would almost cer- 
tainly have the backing of the Shaft, the 
security lorces h and the more moderate ra- 
tional Front elements and would probably he 
able to suppress these disturbances. The re- 
sumption oi large-scale oil exports wouJd go 
far toward easing the government's budgetary 
difficulties and would enable it to take steps 
to increase the supply oC goods and reduce 
inflationary pressures, and to expand its eco*- 
nomic development program. Nevertheless, 
antl-foreipi sentiment, particularly against 
the UK, would remain strong, and even with 
substantial oil revenues the government 
would still have great difficulty in dispelling 
the antagonisms aroused between landlords 
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and peasants and between the "haves" and 
"have nots," which would continue to be a 
major cause of instability. 

PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IF IRAN SELLS 

Substantial quantities of oil without 

fiRITfSH CONCURRENCE 

36. If Iran were to succeed in making a con- 
tract for the continuing sale of substantial 
quantities of oil to. a major Western oil com- 
pany without having reached a setllehient 
with the UTC, the economic effects would be 
substantially the same as those described In 
paragraph 35 above Tudeh reaction would 
almost certainly be violent, and time might 
be some opposition from extremist elements in 
the National Front. In any event h the gov- 
ernment could suppress any disturbances that 
mi£ht arise and its prestige would be consid- 
erabiy enhanced. Basic causes o( LostahUity 
would remain, but the government would he 
in a stronger position to arrest the trend 
toward eventual Tudeh control. 

IRANIAN RELATIONS WITH THE JS AND USSR 

37. The Mossadeq regime will probably con- 
tinue its pressure on the Us to persuade the 
UK to agree to Iranian terms In tne oil dis- 
pute and will he quick to criticise any signs 
Of what it considers US support for the UK. 
It will also continue to request financial 
assistance, arguing that the withholding of 
US aid increases tne danger of ultimate Tudeh 
control. 

38r The Mossadeq regime wUJ not wish com- 
pletely to alienate the US- Moasadeq almost 
certainly desires US support as a counter- 
weight to the USSR and he appears to desire 
US economic and military assistance- Never- 
theless, as internal tensions mount, there will 
be on increasing tendency to btame the US, 
nut only for the failure to restore substantial 
Oil revenues, but also for Iran's financial and 
economic dlfflcultlesr The Us military and 
Paint Four missions in Iran may therefore 
find it even more difficult to operate during 
1953 than at present. 

39- Kashani or other extremist Nations 
Front leaders who might succeed Mossadeq 



would probably he more opposed than the 
Mossadeq regime to the exercise of US influ- 
ence in Iran and would probably place greater 
restrictions on US missions in Iran. How- 
ever, their recognition of the nead of US sup- 
port to counter Soviet pressure and their 
acknowledgment of the vaJuB to Iran of Point 
Four aid would probably check any inclina- 
tion they might have either to terminate 
Point Four aid or to aicnel the military 
missions, 

40. Iran's official relations with the USSR 
will probably remain cool and guardedr Al- 
though both governments will seek to increase 
trade between Iran and the Soviet Bloc, the 
National Front win almost certainly avoid 
any action which would subject Iran to Soviet 
domination. On the other hand, it will not 
wish to destroy the USSR's value as a counter- 
weight to the West, in the UN, Iran will 
probably taJce a neutralist, antl-coioniaJisC 
position and support any attempt to establish 
a neutral Arab-Asian bloc. 

41. For its part h the USSR appears to believe 
that the Iranian situation is developing 
favorably to its objectives. While continuing 
its support of Tudeh and Its violent radio 
attacks on the government and the Shah, the 
Soviet Union is unlikely to take any drastic 
action to influence the Iranian situation dur- 
ing 1953 except in the unJlfeely event of a far 
more serious deterioration of Iranian internal 
stabiuty than is foreseen in this estimate. 

42. The USSR, however, has the capability for 
greatly increasing its interference in Iran at 
any time, to the detriment of US security 
interests. Its capabilities include; greatly 
increased support of disaffection and subver- 
sion in Aseroaijan, including the infiltration 
of Soviet Aierbaijanis; greatly increased 
financial support for Tudeh; offer of economic 
and financial inducements to Iran; stirring 
up of the Kurds; and heavy pressure for the 
removal of the US mis$ions h legalization of 
Tudeh, and removal of legal bans on the 
Tudeh press. The USSR would probably re- 
frain from use of Soviet armed forces in Iran, 
because of the possible global consequences of 
such intervention. Soviet intervention short 
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nf the use of Soviet armed forces would prob- 
ably not result dnrkh£ 1353 in the direct over- 
throw of Che Iranian Government or ths de- 
tachment of Azerbaijan but could have a 
seriously adverse effect on the stahHity and 
Integrity or Iran and on US security intents 
'here. 



43. Negotiations 011 the future of the USSR's 
Caspian Sea Fisheries concession, TrtUeh ex- 
pires 31 January LB53, may provide an indi- 
cation of a change In Soviet-Iranian relations, 
although both Iran and the USSR VUl fuob- 
ably confine themselves at most to hard 
bargaining. 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAN THROUGH 1954 



THE PROBLEM 

To estimate probable developments in Iran through 1954. 

CONCLUSIONS 



1. Relatively moderate governments are 
likely to continue in Iran through 1&S4, 
although hampered by: (a) the indeci- 
sion of the Shah, (b) the irresponsibility 
of the diverse elements making up the 
Iranian poUtical community; and (c) the 
unnihness °I the Ma J lis ' ^ chances 
that Zahedi himself will remain prime 
minister through 1&54 axe not good. 

2. Few significant steps toward the solu- 
tion of Iran's basic social t economic, and 
political problems are likely to be taken 
during the period oJ this estimate. The 
effectiveness of the government will 
largely be determined by its success in 
dealing with Iran's immediate fiscal and. 
monetary problems and in making some 
apparent progress towards settlement of 
the oil dispute. An early and satisfactory 
oil settlement is unlikely- Without fur- 
ther outside financial aid , an Iranian gov- 
ernment probably would manage to cope 
with its immediate fiscal and monetary 
problems by resorting to defrcit financing 
and other "unorthodox" means. Under 
such ciicumatances, it would encounter 
-and with difficulty probably keep in 
check — mounting pressures from ex- 
tremist groups. 

S The security forces, which are loyal to 
the Shah, are considered capable of tak- 



ing prompt and successful action to sup- 
press internal disorders and recurrent 
rioting ii provided timely political leader- 
ship. This capability will continue if, 
during the period of this estimate; (a) se- 
curity forces receive adequate financial 
support- (b) differences between the 
Shah and top level leaders over control of 
the security forces are not seriously ag- 
gravated; and (c) strong public opposi- 
tion to the regime does not develop. 

4. Tudeh's capabilities do not constitute 
a serious present threat to the Iranian 
Government, and the Tudeh Party will 
probably be unable to gain control of the 
country during 1954, even it it combines 
with other extremist groups. It will re- 
tain a capability for acts of sabotage and 
terrorism, 

5. Iran will attempt to maintain friendly 
relations with the USSR, but will almost 
certainly resist any Soviet efforts to in- 
crease its influence in Iran's internal 
affairs. 

6. Failure to receive continued financial 
aid from the US or an acceptable oil set- 
tlement will probably result in a govern- 
ment coming to power which will be less 
friendly to the US than the present one. 
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DISCUSSION 



L PRESENT SITUATION 
Political cmd Military 

7 The overthrow of the Mdssadeq goffercunent 
on IB August 1953 checks the drift SU Iran 
toward Communism and isolation from the 
West. The authority of the 3hah has been 
-reasserted, and a moderate government un- 
der General aahedi is In power, ™a 
ernmtnt is committed to maintaining t*ie 
constitutional position of the monarchy and 
the parliament, oppressing the Communist 
Tudeh Party, and launching an economic de- 
velopment program predicated on settlement 
of the oil dispute. The accession of £ahedi to 
power has Eliminated neither the economic 
and social problems which have long placed 
Iran, nor the weaknesses and Inadequacies of 
the Iranian political system. 

8 The armed forces are loyal tq the Shah, 
who has taken prompt action to re-establish 
himself &s cornmander-ln-chief in fact as well 
as in theory- The morale of the purity 
forces has improved, and they can be expected 
to respond promptly in support of the govern^ 
ment H given ninety political leadership- 

9 increasing friction and uncertainty are 
developing within the Imperial General Staff 
because of the Shah h * tendency to by-pass 
Zahedi on military matters and because of 
mutual efforts of Zahedi and Chief of Staff 
Batmangelich to undermine each Other and 
place their own men in key positions- Al- 
though politLcal maneuvering to this degree 
is unusual, even in the rranian high com- 
mand there Is no evidence that it has as yet 
impaired the effectiveness of the security 
forces, 

m The Zahedi government has taken par- 
ous action against the Tudeh Party The 
party's organization has been at least temp- 
orarily disrupted, and many of Its most active 
members have been arrested. Most of the 
known Tudeh members and sympathiser* who 
had infiltrated government agencies have 
been purged. The Tudeh Party has also lost 
much of its popular support. Its immediate 
capabilities ior exerting pressure on the gov- 



ernment are limited, even if current eHorts to 
obtain the cooperation of die-hard nationalist 
and extremist groups are successful. Tudeh 
retains, however, a capability ior acts of sabo- 
tage and terrorism 

iL outside the security field, the Zahedi gov- 
ernment has made little progress. The Majlis 
has lacked a quorum since the withdrawal of 
pru-Mossadeq members in the summer of 
l&53 r Hence the government is presently un- 
able to obtain legislation needed to carry out 
Its. announced program. Moreover, the re- 
gime has reached na Arm decision on how and 
when to reconstitute a functioning legisla- 
ture. Although the Shah and Zahedi agree 
on the necessity oi holding elections, they 
apparently fear that new elections may cause 
a resurgence of extremist sentiment, axe un- 
certain how to insure the election of a man- 
ageable Majlis, and have not yet definitely 
scheduled the holding of elections. 

12. Meanwhiie H the government has done 
little to strengthen its political position in 
preparation for new elections. Zahedi has 
enlisted few if any real allies among the poli- 
ticians formerly associated in opposition to 
Mossadeq- The present cabinet is dominated 
by members of the old ruling class, many oi 
whom have Little genuine iympathy for re- 
form, command little political support, or are 
suspect because of former identification with 
the British. Zahedi himself has had little 
success in convincing the public that he will 
not comprornise the basic objectives of the 
National Front, especially with respect to oil 
nationalisation. Finally, the strength and 
standing of the sahedi government Ss being 
impaired by friction between Zahedi and the 
Bhah. 

13 These developments have hastened the 
breakup of the loose array of politicians 
aligned against Mossadeq and have encour- 
aged an early revival of factionalism and in- 
trigue. Public criticism of the government 
and preliminary maneuvering to undermine 
zahedi are already beginning to emerge. 
Nationalist and extremist elements are most 
active in these respects. However, National 



Front leaders who supported Mossadeq until 
the end are still publicly discredited, and open 
opposition to the government in other quar- 
ters is not united. The government's strained 
relations with the Qashqai tribes, which have 
been traditionally hostile to the present 
dynasty and were closely associated with 
Mossadeq, are under present cirtLimstances 
an irritant rather than a major threat 

Economic 

14. The Zahedi government faces serious 
budgetary and monetary problems. Mossa- 
deq's on policy resulted in reduction of public 
revenues by about a third, and he was able to 
meet government operating expenses and 
keep the oil workers paid only by curtailing 
the development program, reducing the Level 
of imports, depleting the government's finan- 
cial reserves, and illegally expanding the cur- 
rency. Zahedi has thus been left with a de- 
pleted treasury and a sizeable operating deficit. 
The Emergency grant of $45 million extended 
by the US soon alter Zahedi took office will 
enable him to meet current operating ex- 
penses until about February or March ci 1934, 
provided that the government takes effective 
steps to cope with its conversion problem. 

15. Zahedi wili also have to contend with eco- 
nomic dissatisfactions engendered or aggra- 
vated by Mossadeq's economic policies- Be- 
cause of a series of good crops and the 
government's success in maintaining essential 1 
uncarts, the predominant rural sector of the 
Iranian economy has suffered little from the 
shutdown of the oil industry, and serious eco- 
nomic difficulties have not emerged elsewhere. 
To some extent, essential goods are being ob- 
tained by barter trade with the USSR. On 
the other hand, foreign exchange !or essential 
imports from other countries has been main- 
tained through a ban on the import of luxury 
and semi-luxury goods. Politically active up- 
per class groups resent this ban and almost 
certainly will seek to have it lifted. The ur^ 
ban middle and lower classes have been dis- 
appointed by a situation in which the prospect 
for economic and social improvements has be- 
come more remote and in which their already 
low level of living has gradually deteriorated. 



Ifl. The Sahcdi government clearly recognises 
the importance of settling the oil dispute and 
letting the Iranian oi] industry back into 
operation. It has indicated that it considers 
Mossadeq's attitude toward oil negotiations to 
have been arbitrary and unrealistic, and has 
aiready made some halting efforts to prepare 
Iranian public opinion for a settlement which 
might involve some retreat Irom Mossadeq'i 
demands. The obstacles to solution of the oil 
problem nevertheless remain great, mainly be- 
cause the Iranians hope for greater control 
over oil operations and higher financial re- 
turns than are likely to be acceptable to the 
international oil industry. 

Foreign Affairs 

17. The Shah and Eahedi are cooperating with 
the US and have indicated their desire to im- 
prove reiattons with the UK. Although the 
pes* government has signed the barter agree- 
ment with the USSR which was under negotia- 
tion at the time of Mossadeq's downiall, it has 
at iesst tor the present discontinued Mossa- 
deq's poJicy of attempting to pEay the USSR off 
apdnst the West. 

IB. The government's interest in cooperating 
with the US and its receptiveness to U3 advice 
are due in large measure to its current de- 
pendence on US financial aid r and probably 
also to a belief that Communism, is the over- 
riding threat to Iran's independence. The 
government's good standing with the US> as 
demonstrated by its receipt at emergency bud- 
getary aid, is at present one of its main polit- 
ical assets within Iran. Anti-US agitation 
has died down except for spasmodic efforts on 
ihe part of Tudeh. 

19. The new government is conscious of the 
need for British agreement in the revival of 
Iran's oil industry. However, basic suspicions 
of British intentions remain widespread. The 
government is stili reluctant to resume formal 
diplomatic relations with the UK before there 
is tangible progress, toward an oil settlement. 

II, PRO&A&LE DEVELOPMENTS 

20. Few significant steps toward the solution 
of Iran's basic social , economic, and political 
problems are Ufceiy to be taken during the 
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period of this estimate. The effectiveness of 
the e*vemment will largely be determined by 
its success in dealing with Iran's immediate 
fiscal and monetary problems and in making 
some apparent progress towards settlement of 
the oil dispute. We believe that relatively 
moderate governments are likely to continue 
throu £h 1 354. Without further outside finan- 
cial aid h an Iranian government probably 
would manage to cope with its immediate 
fiscal and monetary problems by resorting to 
deficit financing and other HL unortnMox" 
measures. Under such circum£tances h it 
would encounter — and with dimcutty prob- 
ably hold in check — mounting pressures from 
eirtremist groups. 

21. If the Shah were assassinated, a confused 
situation mi£ht arise. The succession to the 
throne Is not clearly established, and disorders 
attending his death might permit extremist 
groups, with or without Tudeh Party collabo- 
ration to ftain power. 

Economic 

22. The Shih and the Zahedi regime are liJte- 
Ey to be more reasonable than Mdssadeq in 
their approach to the oil problem, but an early 
and satisfactory solution is not likely. The 
foilowing generalizations can be made: 

a. The oil issue is still politically explosive 
in Iran and will be an issue in the electoral 
campaign. The Zahedi regime will probably 
not wish to reach a formal oil agreement with 
the British before the completion of the elec- 
Lions, which usualty talte several months. In 
any case no Iranian regime could survive if it 
appeared to tit compromising the provisions of 
the oil nationalization la* or retreating far 
from Mowadeq's basic demands. Once a 
Majlis is reconstituted i it can probably be 
brought to ratify an agreement which does 
not appreciably violate these conditions H but 
only after vigorous political pressure and pub- 
lic propaganda by the government- 

b. Although there appears to be general 
agreement that the marketing of Iranian oil 
will have to bE undertaken by a combination 
of Western firms rather than by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company alone h a multiplicity of 
complicated legal, commercial, and technical 



problems must be worked out before a definite 
proposal can be made tit Iran. Even If an oil 
agreement is reached and ratified, Iran will 
not reap sizeable financial benefits at once h 
unless through some form of advance against 
future oil deliveries. 

23- It therefore appears that sometime during 
1954 Iran will encounter difficulties in meet- 
ing its budgetary expenses. After the present 
US emergency gran t is exhausted , the Iranian 
Government will either require additional out- 
side financial assistance "or will be forced to 
seek Majlis authorization for a resumption of 
deficit financing of the sort that Mossadeq en- 
gaged in illegally- The Majlis would probably 
grant such authorization, but with great re- 
luctance, and only U there appeared to be no 
hope of timely outside aid. Moreover, this 
course would in the long run probably result 
in a progressive weakening of Iran's financial 
stability. Exports will probably continue to 
pay Jor essential imports, and barring serious 
crop failure, general economic activity is ex- 
pected to continue at approximately the pres- 
ent level. If there is an oil settlement, barter 
trade with the USSR is not expected to reach 
significant proportions. However, in the ab- 
sence of such a settlement or continued grants 
of financial aid, Iran will lie forced to depend 
heavily upon USSR barter trade for essential 
Items. 

Political 

24. Although Zahedi laces no immediate chal- 
lenge* the chances that his government will 
survive through 1954 arc not good. Basic 
conflicts, continue within and between the tra- 
ditional governing groups, who are eager to 
regain the position of privilege they held be^ 
fore Mossadeq, and the urban middle and 
lower elates, who are demanding economic 
and social reforms and greater participation 
in government. These conflicts could flare 
out into the open at any time h particularly 
during proposed elections or over such, issues 
as the disposition of t^fossadecj or the oil dis- 
pute. 

25. Mossadeq. remains a problem for the re- 
gime. So long as he remains alive, he will 
be a potential Jeader Jor extremist opposition 
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to the regime. On the ether nand r if Mossa- 
decj were executed in the near future tie 
resultant disturbances would be serious but 
could probably be suppressed, 
25. The necessity of reconstituting the Ma] lis 
poses a serious problem for the Zahedi gov- 
ernment. The new regime is firmly com- 
mitted to b cetum to parliamentary govern- 
ment and appears unwilling to fact the con- 
sequences of deliberately postponing elections. 
St is likely that elections will he held within 
the period of this estimate. However, politi- 
cal instability is likely to be increased by the 
electoral campaign and by the nature o£ the 
Majlis likely to be elected. Once the electoral 
campaiETi begins, political groups now maneu- 
vering covertly for position will come out in 
the open, with increasing danger that popu- 
lar emotions will again become aroused and 
lead to mob violence. 

27. The new Majlis will almost certainly be a 
heterogeneous body including representatives 
of the traditional governing groups, triba] 
leaders former Mossadeq. supporters, and 
ardent nationalists like Mullah Kashard and 
Mozafar BaghaL Man? members will be lj t tie 
interested in stable government or will be 
basically unsympathetic to the government's 
reform program. Others will suspect ZaheoU 
of too dose association with the traditional 
governing groups and will oppose settlement 
of the oil dispute and rapprochement w 5 th the 
British From these disunited groups l repre- 
senting a variety of conflicting interests, 
Zahedi must put together majorities lor con- 
troversial fiscal and monetary legation and 
such politically explosive measures as those 
relating to an oil settlement 

3fc These difficulties Zahedi will be able to 
surmount only so long as he has the firm 
backing of the Stun. *iu> has one* again 
become a key factor In Iranian polios. The 
Shah apparently feels that his restoration to 
power is due to nis high personal popularity 
with the tranlan people, and he appears de- 
termined to assert His authority. There are 
indications, however, that he Is still unwilling 
to cive atrong backing to any prime minister, 
and at the same time Is not willing to assume 
the role of dictator himself. His latent jeal- 



ousy of Sahedi, his attempts to appoint court 
favorites to iey government posts, and his 
by-passing of Zahedi in exercising his com- 
mand of the armed Forces might at any time 
lead to a situation in which Zahedi would 
become ineffective. If strong opposition te 
Zahedi develops in the Majlis, the Shah will 
probably jettison Zahedi and appoint a new 
cabinet, thus In effcc t returning to the chrome 
governmental ineffectiveness and instability 
of the pre-Mossadeq era- 

2B The Shah would probably be successful In 
replacing the Zahedi government with an- 
other relatively moderate one. However, if 
foreign aid is substantially reduced and there 
is no oil settlement or reasonable prospeet of 
one, moderate government would encounter 
greater popular opposition. The Shah would 
then be faced with the alternatives of ruling 
by increasingly authoritarian means or mak- 
ing greater concessions to extremist elemente- 
If additional US financial assistance is not 
fgrthcoming when the current grant is ex- 
hausted in the spring of 1954 t and if at that 
time Iranian public opinion were already 
gTeatly aroused over such issues as Majtis 
elections or an oil settlement, a serious crisis 
might develop- The Shah and a government 
enjoying his support could probably survive 
such a crisis, although they would lose im- 
portant elements of their following. 

30. The Tucieh Pirty will probably he unable 
to gain control of the country during the 
period of this estimate, even if it combines 
with other extremist groups. It will never- 
thelesi be able to capitalise on any decrease 
in popular confidence in the government- It 
will also retain a capability for acts of sabo- 
tage and terrorism. The strength of pro- 
Shah antl'Tudeb sentiment in the armed 
forces, while at present a major deterrent to 
Tudeh. assumption of power, will be weakened 
if there is a marked increase in popular sup- 
port Tor Tudeh. 



foreign Affair* 

31 The hope of obtaining continued and in- 
creasing US aid, both in restoring oil revenues 
and in providing funds in their absence r makes 
Lt almost certain that the Shah and his gov- 
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ernments will continue tc- cooperate- with the 
US. A sharp curtailment Lit US aid to Iran 
would not only make fran [ess receptive to US 
advice and influence, but would significantly 
reduce public confidence in the g^emment's 
ability to improve- social and economic condl* 
Hons and maintain intemaJ security. There 
will also be increasing; pressure, particularly 
from the Shan, for an expansion of US mili- 
tary aid- Even if the Shah should be offered 
considerable Inducement in the form of mili- 
tary aid, he would net agree to Join with the 
US in formal arrangements lor defense of the 
Middle East, since such a commitment would 
be strongly apposed by many Iranlans h would 



not obtain Majlis approval, and might, in his 
mind, prpToke the USSH into invoking the 
1521 Treaty. 

32. Iranian relations wtth the UK will largely 
depend or, progress in settling the oil dispute. 
Settlement of the dispute would almost cer- 
tainly result in seme gradual revival of Brit- 
ish political and commercial influence in Iran. 

33. During 1954 Iran wilt attempt to maintain 
friendly relations with the user and will con- 
tinue efforts to settle questions fn dispute. It 
will almost certainly resist any Soviet efforts 
to increase its influence in Iran's interna] 
affairs, 




BRIEF HISTORY OF UNIT 
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The US ARMY INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT ACTIVITY (USAISA) *as created after 
Hostate Situation. 

^Surim the Iranian Crisis, JCS r*srond*d to satisfy th* critical «a*d for 
detailed military intelligence bv creatin* USAISA ' s predecessor* a Joint 
organization known as the FIELO OPERATIONS GROUP <FOG) . 

^This was an adhoc organization composed of selected personnel who were 
trained to fill critical intelligence and operational units. 

CO) 

— JCS directed the Army to ration the unique capability developed during the 
Iranian hostage crisis. 

Chief of Staff* Aray authorized creation of the US Arav Intelligence 
Support Activity on 29 January 1931. 



JJSA1SA is the onl y unit in DOD specifically designed 

_ I to address unique military 

intelligence and special operations needs. 



a^Sfeersonnel are carefully screened prior to selection 
personnel are selected froa volunteers 1 



Operational 




fN 
to 
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tt f ) Training of operative personnel is aaon* the aost intensive in the US 
Arav and includes 1 



The Assessment and Selection (ASS) course. A risorous program 
designed to place the candidate for assignment to USAISA in a sufficient 
number of different physically and aentally stressful situations to provide 
assessment data to for* the basis for a selection decision by the Commander. 

(jff^he Core Training Co ur^ (CTC). The CTC i s a coarrehensivecoi 
designed to ^^ ^^Ml^^^l^^^^^^i^^^^tKt^^ OraduatesB M Bj 
4| HHMmfl Wf priGr to assisnmen^^o^ 

operational units , ^ap^md to deploy to satisfy the USAISA operational 
•issio 



course 




The unit structure provides for the extraordinary command and 
control manuevers required to oversee the proper functioning of this unique * 
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Background . The ill-fated atteapt in April, 1980 to secure by military 
force the release of 72 Americans held hostage In Teheran, Iran revealed | 
institutional shortfalls in US national Intelligence and special operations 
capabilities. At the tine of the initial rescue atteept, there existed 
nowhere in the national capability an organisation to provide this vital 




As the second effort matured,-* formal force to conduct this intelligence 
operation, a combination of intelligence collection and operational support 
to a striking force, emerged in the form of the Field Operations Group (FOG) . 

FOG was prepared and in place 
to support a second rescue attempt when the hostages were released. FOG did not, 
however, disappear with the disbandment of the I ranian rescue force ♦ Bridg ing a 
crucial gap in national capabilities to execute MBaaVaVaaaBaVaaaaMaVaW nat- 
ionally directed missions, FOG's capability was institutionalized in a CoD 
special unit to establish a worldwide, immediately responsive capability similiar 
to that developed over a one year period in the Terhan crisis. FOG was redesig- 
nated* as'The Intelligence *^port Activity (ISA) in March 1981. 




irter^ approved by the Kational Security Planning Group, the Director Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Adjutant General and issued by the Secretary of Defense 
in July- 1983, outlined three broad missions and placed extraordinary controls 
on use of the unit. In the two years following its emergence as a permanently 
chartered element, the roles and missions of ISA have not been reexamined. 
This paper addresses that task. 
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«AUOI AftJUIA-JRAN: Mating Ui Mhci 

Acwnflnfl to Saudi and Iranian prau raporfet IrmJana attending ihe 
HeJJ— llw annua] Mu$ltm plgrknao* to Mecca— ritfenlly clashed with 
other pllQrinu sa<J SaudE soojrny fo™ yaaterdoy. Unconfirmed 
report* indicate at 23 daw), «n unknown number Jnjur*d h and 
savarai cars bumad. Ttra SaucH Gavammant has appealodforifllfn 
Tanran fc, JodflFng a prtf«t wltti Rryacn mar Uie ErTddantjg^SB 

ISpSSnM SaudJa www Itke to avola further rafroniatton «Hh 
garta^ferlrobowamak Onter during trw 








Riyatlli new reports 4&£ people tilled, lntfudhg£7S kjniw p ttarim*. 
' 649 InKjrad w a r esuJl erf Frfcfoy 1 * rioting Ifl Mecca, 



_h r. ■_^*TV_^ r .-',^:- 



PPPRM m PLEASE 



'is*: 





In a apeech yesterday to commflmorste the dead pilgr1nu h Iranian 
Assembly Speaker Ralsanjanl said (hey had b«n murdor&d by SakH 
Arabia acllnfl under <nrdars from the US, Ho nld the US wanted to . . 
create a "tragedy" fof Iran to compeneato for the US failure to escort 
Kuwaiti tankers safely through the Gulf. Promising that Iran would 
take rauon^e lot th# deaths, RaJaanJanl aairf (ran mutt 
leaders TrOfrt the reghjn and send AmerJcens to their death.] 
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■ threat that ita\ will wort to overthrow the 
marks s algntffcarft eeoaltfton In Tehran's pressure on 
Riyadh to and its support for US intervention ht ihe Gorf. Tehran, 
wtiich probably orchestrated the Hoi, to trytjng to eqploft the doeths to 
Inftame Saudi Arabia's Sri la minority to rebel against Iha Surmt 
leadership, Iran atto li warning the Saudis lhay ootifd h» a campaign 

f Irajilan-SDAWWed terrorism alrniaf to thai Sxnatfanoad DV Kuwait.' 




august 04,198 7 L 



ftAUD* ARABIA; 




Vtrtmtmn tfrtiis *mt Stow Anbit a„ 




Iran intends to tftk* rev&fifla on Saudi Arabia and th* US for tha ■ 
deama of tha Irsnran (Harris- JrftnJiin Prwidwit Khameo^j Hid Iran 
will raUMte "In lha Gulf," Tahran dalmi lha S^T^opwd^, = 
on Inntan cHlgrima, killing rnof* Ihon 600 and during 4,500ft™] 

™ JtMm^ holy thrlnft from Saudi ^^-Bgjjjgjj 

that n wfltrwl toler alo behavior Thai endanflan fte saoJJvjsf rw(y 
and has banned damonainirJofu by Iranian jJifQrirrwJ 




fSajJdl tension fw shown 
Iranian pugnnw anaeUrtQ Saudi anajhty partonneJ and la aJFlno. a 
■pacfal rtport on ftftemptj Iran mad* du rjfrg th a piflrlmm laa? war 
ic unuggk e^oalves tnto trie Kingdom "* i ~ EA 




ihfl Satid< of^lon, and Etfypl haacaied for an urgent 
^|JJj£ 5jS^ n |ij^| af™flir«ewa 



mlrorttyln3ati* 
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tMNM ARAM*- Propaganda War Cwitl nu« 



TTj * vttrtoSte **reJ word* oefereejj ffr* Jwtfb an* Jb* frinJartt* 
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campaign conklna da^aHJcJeeTptologra 
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Jth* Intonee Sautf media 
wipaiypi wnwim wiy^nicw*, pntfograpta, and ecftorfeJa 

Iranian behavfw . E*rtier this *eek, b an unprecedented 
International pw$ conference, SaixtJ Ml^iter erf interior Prince Ncvff 
BCOU *« ™ Of maatarniTiHWnc th* M«ca vtrieno* to embajra«tne 
Saudi Gmrnnwic and aaJd thai irantan pigrim* conetotfinfly abuaed 
Saudi rio*frft*lrty and riofated islam* hu 
jaffwnel radon* during ih* pHigrimaj" ~ 



irftnJ&ns offldaJ* continue 1o charge that Riyadh masaacred hundred* 
of Muslim pngrima and haw accuted King Fahd or being a LIS lackey 
JCCOnSnfl lo pre» report Ayatoltah KhotroW on S^ay sa lted W 
Saudis unfit guardian* of (tw ^tu* u*^* — ■ u^^«*hh 
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Iran's Nuclear Program: 
Building a Weapons 
Capability (u) 



Joint A.lomie Energy 
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Er:m"s Nuclear Program • 
Building -l U'tjjjHiri!; 



THi PrOir^:ii: t-ofty Gnals h Mf a^*r U^iri nni 

Lnn's nuclear projraitl tjfiectively began with Ihc 
ruf chase of a US-supp^ed, S-meEanvati-iherma.] 
l MWi) research react W Ln [Jl< mid- 1960s- Tat reactor 
■^as installed at (.he Tehran Nuckir Etesian r CedWT, 
[ULiaicd adjacent (0 Lhc [Jrti^rsiry of Tdiran. In the 
truly 1970s, Shah Rc?a PaEilevi launched art ambi' 
liaus prnjrarrt 10 bririfr rtucltar power Ifl Iran, with 
plans- LQ construct 2Q pover reactors by the mid- 
! CnrstniCtiOfl of the Gernlall-SltffpLicd, lurq-unit 
iLllion 31 Buslrchr besan in l?7J h and a contract *W 
5i?ned tn build a FrenCh-5upj3lied H IWQ-UJILt aiatlanat 
Karun. A nuclear center was e^hliihed at Isfahan 
io suppan industrial research Tor the nuclear power 
prajrariL If an a]Su ^urc':i£«da I fierce nr. sh.arc ot 
lEltf European enrichment consortium G-jrodil" [G (ft- 
sure enrichment service* (0 Ih^ift f^iic:oft, (U) 
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25 January 1991 




i»i iljDificm dung* f r 



coalition air attack*. 



--About flH-Ulrd of Iraq** <™,«0-b/d oil rafiniaa 
fitpmcitr ha# b««n put tut af epantl». 

-An tatiaataa on*- thirds of tin oouittr'* *i#otrie*i 
3»D* nti* T capacity and a&Oqt |Q to«rc*nt of Baghdad 
3 *n*r*ting capacity ba<7» &* #n l^ckt* out* 

baajtba har4»»t hit *f Iraq** dafT*., i^t"!.: ^ 



&milT Ufa for raiidant* gf Jigidad uA oth« 
dj eA4iitionB attack* raportadly oaa btcou blaali, 

— Tha r*fliB« Jul tod tb* #41* *f flaaeiin* aq* otbar 
tt*tro!«ua proquati tbla woa*. 

— Bl.atrlcltr u4 t*lapfaA» aarrleo a» unBTallabl* in 

ttT * dUmfrtod, ftoaordliig to prota reports. 

— Tood nppii*B raportadiy ara tifhta&inf , 



araaa bit 



Th* vtikiy publlcatiflii rm 



itif** 1 » " — - - - - - 1 ~ ■■" 







, _ _ - ™y ranidanta of Ui* 

a^?.** ««y day. of th. coalition Sir 

SJli ek !: J n Iraqi, in tha poorar— probably 



civilian caaualti< 



accurat* ftguraa for r*fug**» or 




— Praaa jpaporta indlcat* aavaral thouaand iragia alraadv 
h *?* M ^hboring count*!*.. Irt"3 So! SJ 

crily viabl* ryftiga, how,v« f baoanaa of irag*. cloaSra 
Of tha Jordanian J&ordar to rafuga.a thi. ueaV 
coaplata clojura of tha TurkiaH bordar last weak and 
ita cloaura or taa Syrian bordar for yaara* 

"S«2 fl *l!l S ii5 n ^ n f fl P° rt * tha international E.d 

croa* and Had Craaant Sociaty ara praparihg aheltar and 

Iraq 'a aabaasador to tha UM clalaad that -ii civil i. 
had. dlad andWi tu4 baan voundad aa of 32 Januiry! 

aVf hovtvir,! |^ naithar iraai 
autftoritlaanor civilian Rln.aaaa would varify mi. 

Political rit^T 

Baporting on tha political cliaata in Iraq i. 
fraqn*ntary--tHa raging ha_a raatrictad th* movant of 
civilian, and raguiraa rwportar. to tlaar ail MWa 

E^sss ssrs-^iS: 2^ ap r tB 25** 

began. cradibla raporta of unrtat a inc. tha var 

—According to Yugoalav praaa, Iraqi *ititan» in Baghdad 



aagraaaant 




Iraqi, raaa 
vitb tha 



4 *.pacIaUy to ttaatamara* 



™ £ r*4goii>7 taa threat of a Military 

coup, Tba military forcaa In tha capital an drawn 
froa to* alita Republican Guard.. 

th* hS^!^"?"! 1 * 2 ** to ■oblliza Arab aupport In 

th* bopa of waakanin? coalition raaolva* 
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MEMORANDUM 



Iran's Economic Relations with Cfjmmni L «f. Countries 



Although Soviet motives are in part political,, Iran's economic 
reiationa vith the USSR and. .toe Eastern European Communist eountrlea 
reflect mutual economic interests, and are unlilaely to threaten 
seriously Iras' a predominately Wee tern orientation. 

In late 1962, the USSR abandoned ite efforts to weaJcen Iran's 
ties with the Vest through propaganda and subversion, and "began 
uooing Iran vith off era of economic [assistance- Since .than j the 
USSR has extended economic credits to Iran, totalling nearly $350 
Eiii5.cn, and the Eastern European Canmunist countries have ertanded 
another $1^Q pillion (sea the table). The tro principal credits 
have "been.1 

(1) A Soviet credit for $269 million, arhended in 
January 1$66* It helps finance a steel mill, a gas pipeline 
to the Soviet "border j iron ore mines 7 coal mines , a heavy 
machinery plant, and vater control projects* Repayiaent la 
to he in natural gas.vhieh i& now flared and vastau; the 
gas will he carried ay the proposed pipeline, 

(£) A Rumanian credit for $100 "million esrtended in 
October vhicb finances the shipment of Rumanian 

tractors and machinery- RepayBent is to be in oil. 

In April 19^7, the USSR suggested to- Iran that the delivery of gas 
in 1070 Dc at ^be ra te originally planned for IST^t flO billion cubic 
meters). The also suggested that gas deliveries eventually ^e 

doubled; this would require an additional pipeline, No agreement 
hag yet been reached " 6n s *fiee.ej-suse(;5tions, 

Iran stands to gain considerably from the agreement vith the 
USSR. The projects covered will contribute to Iran's economic 
development, and the pipeline iri.ll carry £as not only to the USSR 
but to localities in Iran as we 11+ By 1965, Iran will have 



ncewnulnted fnoni {joa Galea to the TJCER noma $5™ million aiore tr.(ui 
tLw amount necdod to pay off the Soviet irriit- The- titcel aill, 
thouQh a relatively hl£h coot produce r f will aave Iran U3> to 
4hJ„1)1qh a. year In foreign exchange* At tlie ^june time, the Soviet 
credit dooo not cover tlio entire ™t of the various pro Je eta* In 
addition to reacting local .currency coats, Iran vlll hava to horrov 
soma $3OQ-li00 million to meet foreign exchanca coata* 

'The USSfl vlll alee benefit economically. Croula^ demand and 
dwindling local hi^idH^b in tha TranBcaueaeiiB area mahc- the import 
of ID billion cubic metero per yew from Iran attractive and con~ 
venieut (under analogous cim»atanccB, the US Imports C&oerilon g&a 
Into the frLcific Dorttafent}. Host of tha eaa trauld be used locally, 
and any surplus vould add. only EiaTElrtaHy to the overall tfovlet sitppry, 
The Quotation that Iranian deliveries be doubled to SO billion cubic- 
meters lo leofl efiay to understand in terra of dccnectic Soviet require- 
ments, POBtiibly tba Soviets have In mind fleeing soma of their ovn 
for export* 

The economic agreement with fltoanla also prowlae-a to nenefit 
both, uideo* The Shah haa the? rj^ht, wider hia aEreajaent with the 
Wootco. Connor Hum, to tata entfe oil at a dioeouatod prioo in lieu 
of royal Llea* In December 1$G&, the Conoortitmi pureed to fuminh 
up to 20 Billion tone through l^fl^jat da out one-third the going 
fi, - 11Jt "-'i , > price*] for sale only to Eastern European countries* Iran 
has n^rce-d to ship Itumanla J h 5 ml 111 on toan of thio oil over a three- 
yznr period* Eha price f though unknown, JU aljno&t certainly irall 
eliove the discounted price- to Iron, iht good& to be procured with 
tbo nil a« of acceptable quality r and, although ue lack infarnation^ 
are prea-jniahly of '^a aler value lium those which could, hare been 
j-^rchajjod clnovhero with tba royalties roragone. For Its pert, 
Huntc-Jiln hfia e^eeaa Ta fining Capacity , can export tha additional 
refined pj^oduets to Ue a teirn . ELod Eastern tdrnpe, and had been trying 
to diveL-fltfy ito sources of fiupply for enda oil and other gOode to 
Htrfiivrthcn lta independe ucc rren 'tae USSE*, 

To ixiprcaa AmeriCQns, the fihalj ocir-Ctlaca. c j/Lip,S that ho Ifl 
'-oivfldinfi bridges" to Eastern Europe, lilo tDOtivos, however, are 
primarily economic, leavened vlth ft desire to chov his IndcpendeiKie . 
WonnthulfOfl, hid flaalinsa. t^h t]ie Rnnt^rn European COkarttrtca vill 
help theac cou^trlea at lotiat pi^ginaLly in efforts they aay 
to we au«V frco] KoiJCCV* 

In principle, any nale^ of Iranian oil in Eastern Europe 
vculd release equivalent amounts of Ltovlot oil for sale in the Ucot 
ulncc tlie rJSsn, haa up to HOW been Ena te t,tj t'jro pe 1 g ^riJielpa.1 nupnllor, 
Bot the jnatter of dieplaceincnt canaot be vicved eO ftiJ^ply, The market 



/or - „i t.J -:Cmi>iflx And dyittjs; e f and the effect Of d i s pd ac'jr.iSr,ii cou.--- 
iae fi-iimpo-i uy a ho^t of otJW- influences,' The USSt! itself I^it bet r r 
ihowii-^; i-^uS uneasiness a^ui its future supply position, end '-.^ 
.ibility lO meet the rapidly Roving ivunJLifenents: of Ea&tern liuope ror 
oil. Thus, the Soviet oil tneore-titally made available by Iranian 
o-alcs to iiastfirn Eiirope would nan necessarily displace Western oil ir. 
v. - BStii":j zr^rkets in a sicipie one-to-one fashi.o-n. Even if one -to "One 
£i splac-smcn t occurred, there would still be a net gain frond the Ship's 
t:oitii of v±* Vf because Soviet sales in the West uouJ.d be at the EEpeo.se 
of £ll sellers and not of the Consortium alone. 

The credits have had little Effect as yet on Iran's trade wit!: 
Communist countries t which has account Ed for only h to J percent ol' 
Iran 1 *: total trade. (However, the Coirjaunist countries have DCen taking 
about one -fourth of Iran's lion -oil eDcports) . As the recent agreement 
are implemented, Iran's trade with Communist countries will increa.se 
v«rjr substantially. Shipments; or natural ftis to the USSR will peg Irs 
Q ~ ftbout million in and rise to some $65 million by 19T^ 
Deliveries Of equipment under Soviet croc? Its alone tfill probably average 
around $100 million ft year during Ityfi&.'fQ, Iran should have no dif fi- 
eld ty in obtaining satisfactory imports f ™ the USSR and from Eastern 
L\irope, 

Iran has not accepted Conniunist aid because of any pressing short - 
term need, Ublle It Is true that Iram now requires additional outside 
assistance to sustain its present rapid ^nintu, it tan obtain large 
credits froir. Western countries and financial institutions. The dEals 
with th* Comraunist countries, however, enable Iran to make additional 
investments while repaying in goods nox. saleable on Western Markets. 

The USSR is auqutiring sccde influence and good will as a result; of " 
lcs economic agreements vith Iran, hut not decisive- economic leverage. 
0^-.t the longer term, Soviet -Iranian cccr.o'rri r. relations may grow, and 
ttil& growth may bring greater influence. For example, the USSR is 
prtMinaaioiiti for offshore oil in the Caspian Sea under contract with 
Iran, if oil ie round, it could ■osv' r "ee.sily b# shipped to the USSR, 
and: Eastern, Europe would be a possible market. But the bulk of Iran's 
oil must con-ntnue to be mar he Led in the West, and it is difficult to 
foresee a situation in which the USSfi tould acquire an economic strangle 
hold, over Iran-, 

In One se^so, the a^reeiflent betwfcan the USSlt and Iran i» a fore.' 
fir stability t bee sua e it results in interlocking mutual interests. 
The USSR knows that the successful completion Of thft Capital projects 
to which it is a party will require that Iran spend a large amount of 
foreign exchange, noth the USSR, and Iran know that tha continued 
delivery of B as depends On tiie ^interrupted production of the oil 
■■rith which th* gas is associate*. ' Finally, Iran, know* that its balance. 
r?f payments po&itior^ its att«ss to Western credit, and it* future 
economic health depend on its ability U> x^rket oil in the West. 
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Table 1 

Soviet and East European KronOrtiO Aid Extended to Iran 

„ MilliOnJJBj 
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30^5 


10 <Q 


USSR 




0^ 






0,0 
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Eastern Europe 








15-0 
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10 + 0 














Czechoslovakia 


15,0 
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Hiingary 


10,0 














Poland 






0.9 










Rumania 


100.0 
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OVERVIEW 

In March 1987, the staff of the Committee on Foreign Affairs issued 

a preliminary, report of its investigation into the award of six 

contracts by the State Department's Office of Public Diplomacy 'fpr Latin 

America and the .Caribbean (S/LPD) to International Business 

Communications (IBC) and its principal, Frank Gomez. The report raised 
» 

a number of key questions," including: 

•* r 

Why was a noncompetitive ,$276,000 State Department contract with IBC 
classified SECRET during the same time period that IBC was engaged in 
transferring monies, to Lake Resources, an account controlled by Oliver 
North for the purpose, of aiding the Contras? Were any of the State 
Department contract monies in fact used illegally to lobby Members of 
Congress? Was S/LPD engaged in prohibited propagandists activities? 
Were State Department monies illegally diverted to aid the Contras? 

Due to the difficulty the Committee staff encountered in its 
efforts to obtain relevant Information.. from the State Department and to 
the fact -that IBC had .been involved in funneling money to secret Swiss 
Bank accounts, many answers to questions raised in the report were not 
immediately forthcoming. It was the Committee staff's opinion that 



these pressing" questions could onl£. be properly reviewed by the' Select 
Committee to Investigate Covert Arms Transactions with Iran. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Rep. Dante Fascell, then 
forwarded all relevant documents in .the Committee's possession to the 
Select Ctommittee. 

a Qn March 31, 1987, Chairman Fascell and Rep. Jack Brooks, Chairman, . 
Committee on Government Operations, issued a joint letter to the -General 

k 

Accounting Office (GAO) requesting it to conduct an investigation and 
render a legal opinion on the legality and propriety of certain 
activities of S/LPD. Two separate reports were subsequently prepared by 
GAO. 

The first GAO report, issued 9/30/87, examined whether or not s/LPD 
had been involved in illegal lobbying and propaganda activities. The 
report concluded that S/LPD' s activities involving the preparation and 
dissemination of certain types of information violated a restriction on 
the use of appropriated funds for publicity and propaganda purposes not 
authorized by the Congress. The report also noted that the available 
evidence did not support a conclusion that antilobbying statutes had , 
been violated. (GAO auditors, however, informed Committee staff that 
documents in the possession of the Iran/Contra Select Committees, which 
were not made available to GAO until after its report had been issued, 
would have required * GAO to reevaluate S/LPD 1 s compliance with the 
anti-lobbying statutes.) „. 

- The second GAO report, issued 10/30/87, assessed the contracting 
activities of' S/LPD. The report found that S/LPD generally did not 
follow federal regulations governing contractual procedures. 

In addition to the GAO reports, the State Department's Office of 



Inspector General (OIG) issued a report that examined the Department's 
contracts with International Business Communications (IBC) and Frank 
Gomez, one of its principals. The OIG's report concluded that many of 

. the purchase orders and contracts awarded by S/LPD were questionable in 
rthe later periods, as S/LPD's staff grew and gained experience; that the 

^^pSLSdtion process- for awarding and administering the purchase orders 
and contracts ' was mismanaged; that one contract was improperly 

.classified ' SECRET, apparently to avoid competition and public 
disclosure; that some of the charges in the final, contract between S/LPD 
and IBC were questionable; that violation of ethical standards and/or 
conflict of interest restrictions may have occurred in the case of two 
individuals; and that information provided by the Department to 
Congressional requesters was inaccurate, incomplete, and misleading. 
The OIG's report also recommended specific actions to remedy 
administrative problems identified in the report. 

This ^inal staff report on the activities of S/LPD serves both as a 
summary of N the previously' described reports on the Office of Public 
Diplomacy for Latin America and the Caribbean and as a description of 
how a relatively, obscure office in the State Department played a central 
role in the creation and management of the private network involved in 
the Iran/Contra affair. It is the Committee staff's contention that a 
preponderance of documents obtained by the staff, as well as those 
released by the Select Committees, demonstrates that. S/LPD was set up 
and managed by operatives in the National Security council (NSC) who 
maintained close ties with Oliver North and former CIA Director Casey. 
The NSC staff succeeded in having Otto Reich named as the Director of 

the new Qf fice Latin America of Public Diplomacy which reported directly 

\ -. " j 



■ to the NSC. IBC's two principals — Richard R. Miller, former, head of 

public affairs" at AID, and Francis D.' Gomez, former public affairs 

specialist at the State Department and USIA — were then hired by S/LPD 

through a series of sole source, no-bid cont^^^^^_^:arry out* a variety 

of activities on behalf of the Administ^^»J« lolicies in Central 

America. , " 9 -' 

- k 

During the same period that it had been receiving payments from the 
State Department totalling in the hundreds of thousands of dollars, IBC 
also served as the conduit through which millions of dollars from the 
illegal sales of weapons to Iran were diverted for use by the Contras as 
well as other purposes. Also while under contract to the Office of 
Public Diplomacy, Miller and Gomez participated in activities designed 
to influence the media and public to support the* President 1 , s Latin 
American policies, including sophisticated television ad campaigns that 
were targeted at Members of Congress who were not supportive - of the 
President's Central America policy. Many of these activities by design 
were covert. Johnathan Miller, Ambassador Reich's Deputy at S/LPD (who 
later resigned from the White House staff when it was revealed that he 
had assisted Oliver North in cashing travellers checks for the Contras) , 
for example, described Gomez as a "cut-Out" who once made a clandestine 
trip in Central America and promoted media interviews and background 
briefings with representatives of the Democratic Resistance in Nicaragua 
.on behalf of S/LPD, without acknowledgment of the State Department's 
role. 

In the course of assisting the Contras with their public relations, 
Miller and Gomez were * introduced to Oliver North and Contra fundraiser 
Carl "Spitz" Channell. Under the direction of North and with the 



financial assistance of Channell, IBC quickly became a central player in 
the so-cafled "enterprise," IBC's role, in fact, was so highly valued 
that it was described by one White House official as "the White House 
outside the White House." ' 



THE GfiO AODITS 

Responding to a March 31, 1987, joint request issued by Chairmen 
Fascell and Brooks, the GAO released two'- separate reports on the 
activities of S/LPD. The first report issued by the Comptroller General 
on 9/30/87 concluded that S/LPD had "engaged in prohibited, covert 
activities designed to influence the media and the public to support the 
Administration's Latin American policies." The use of appropriated 
funds for these activities constituted "a violation of a restriction on 
the' State Department; annual appropriations prohibiting the use of 
federal funds for publicity or propaganda purposes." 

GAO's conclusion centered on S/LPD' s decision to use a university 
professor, John F. Guilmartin, Jr. , an adjunct professor of history at 
Rice University, to write a newspaper article in support of the 
Administration's Central America policy without alerting readers or, 
apparently, the newspaper that Guilmartin had been a paid consultant to ' 
S/LPD. ■ * ~s " . 1 

The Guilmartin . article- was one of five "white propaganda" 
operations described in a March 13, 1985, memorandum from S/LPD to the 
Assistant to the President ^. and Director of Communications. The 
confidential memorandum stated the following about the Guilmartin 



6 



article: 

"Attached is a copy of an op-ed piece that ran two days ago in 
The Wall Street Journal . Professor Guilmartin has been a 
consultant to our office and collaborated with our staff in the 
writing of this piece. ' It is devastating in its analysis of 
the Nicaraguan arms build-up. Officially, this office had no • 
role in its preparation." 
Another item in the memorandum describes the use of a "cut-out" to 

arrange visits to various news media by a Nicaraguan opposition leader. 

Although the term is not defined, it appears to reflect an intention to 

hide the fact that the opposition leader's visits were being arranged by 

the Government. 

Section 501 of the Departments of Commerce, Justice, State, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1985, states: ''No 
part of an appropriation contained in the Act shall be "used for 
publicity or . propaganda purposes not authorized by the Congress." 
Although the legislative history of section 501 is silent as to the 
intended effect of the restriction, GAO has had numerous opportunities 
to interpret language similar to section 501 as prohibiting covert 
propaganda activities of an agency, which applies to the situation of 
Professor Guilmartin and visits of various Nicaraguan opposition leaders 
arranged by S/LPD. 

The GAO report concludes that "the described activities are beyond^ 
the range of acceptable agency public information activities because the 
articles prepared in whole or part by s/LPD staff as^ the ostensible 
position of persons not associated with government and the media visits 

i 

arranged by S/LPD were misleading as Mio their origin and reasonably 

\ 



constituted 'propaganda' within the common understanding. of that term." 

On OSfcober 30, ,1987, GAD issued a second' report on the State 
Department's administration of certain public diplomacy contracts. 
In its evaluation of LPD's use of contractors, GAO reviewed* 25 contracts 
S/£PD entered into since the office was established;. The contracts were 

4 

valued at approximately $263,000. ' Most of the contracts reviewed 
involved the submission of written products by individuals and, in some 
instances, companies. 

' The GAO audit found that S/LPD did not adhere to federal 
regulations governing contractual procedures. Sjbecifically, the audit 
reached the following three conclusions: 

1. The justifications to support £he exclusive use of 
sole-source contracting by LPD were inadequate. 

2. Various ptner procurement requirements were not adhered 
to in awarding contracts, such as encouraging competition, 
obtaining required contract officer approvals before 
engaging^ contractors, and, in one case, abiding by 
limitations on the salary paid to a retired military 
ofticer. . . 

3. Many products were different from those contracted for 
with no evidence that agreement was reached on changes to 
contract specifications. 

With respect to the issue of sole source contracting, the GAO study 
concluded that all 25 contracts under review did not meet federal 
requirements for' sole source justification. The contracts* contained no 
description of how" the writers selected were unique and why no one else 

I 

could perform the desired requirements; nor did the contracts contain 




any description of efforts made to ascertain, whether equally qualified 
writers were f available. Under the requirements of The Competition in 
Contracting ' Act of 1984, both of these' conditions must be fulfilled 

♦ 

before a sole source contract can- be awarded. 

In general, GAO found little evidence that S/LPD had made any 

effort to locate other sources to compete on S/LPD contracts! Even a 
# < 

sole 'source procurement requires such an effort to help support the sole 
source justification. In the one instance where the Department's 

i , 

Procurement Office located a competitive source, S/LPQ ' withdrew its 
requirement for these services before the potential contractor could be 
interviewed. At the time, these services were being provided by Mark 

r 1 

Richards Associates, Inc., who had performed services for S/LPD under a 
series of sole source contracts since July 1984. Later in the year, 
however, S/LPD, in an about-face, requested'' the continued services of- 
Mark Richards Associates, whose principal, Colonel Mark Richards, had 
extensive experience in military intelligence.- In its request to renew 
TUchard's contract, S/LPD cited "unusual and compelling urgency" as the 
basis to award a^salepsource procurement. S/LPD also added that "the 
character and sensitivity of the services precluded disclosure of the 
contractual arrangement tb the publ^b." . 

. GAO also noted that Mark Richards, an S/LPD employee detailed from 

DOD and a soon- to-be-re tired Air Force Colonel, would be subject to dual 

t 

compensation limitations if employed as a consultant to S/LPD after his 

4 

retirement from federal service. This would reduce his military 

« %i 

retirement pay,, which, according to Colonel Richards, was unacceptable. 
Accordingly, Colonel Richards incorporated himself, and the Department 

negotiated', a sole-source contract with Mark Richards Associates for 

/ 



. media, consultant services, -This permitted him to continue working for 
S/LPD without a. reduction in his retirement pay. Betw'een- July 1984 and 
February 1986,' Mark Richards Associates received approximately $136,0.00. 
• This arrangement,: however, circumvented two Office of Management and 
Budget . (OMB) circulars that restrict the use of contracts to avoid 
' , salary limitations for former government employees. ;•• 

Of the 25 contracts GAO reviewed, 16 specified one- or more original 
written products (41 in all). -Most of the contractor products • GAO 
obtained, however, differed substantially from the- contract scope of the 

r 

work. According to S/LPD personnel, few were incorporated into S/LPD 
publications. 

GAO's analysis was hampered by the lack of work products in S/LPD ' s 
files. Auditors were only able to obtain 28 of the 41 research papers. 
Of the 28 work products obtained by GAO, only 13 addressed the "topic 
specified in the original' scope of work. In the . other cases, the 

„ product for which there was an "urgent need" was not produced; ratnfc, a 

" «' * 
substitute topic was addressed. ' , 

REPORT OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT ' S OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL , 

In response, to a March 1987 request from the Secretary, the' staff 
"•from the Office of ^ Inspector .General (OIG) e^aminednthe. Department's 
contracts with international business Communications (IBC) and Frank 

Gomez,' one of its principals.. The examination covered six purchase 

* • » ' •. "•' ■ • A 

. orders and contracts totalling approximately $436,000 with IBC or Frank 

Gomez between "February 1984 -and September 1986. In tfury 1987, the .OIG 

' ' ** * " .• '."t? ' 

; Released its report containing the following findings: ... < ; • 

" *' - , 

1* • Need . for 'the Contracts — There was, justification for th*^' initial-" ' : 

~ " :i — : - : m •< 



purchase orders^for outside .assistance, during a temporary .start-up 

situation in S/LPD early in 1984, but the practice continued through 

fiscal 1986, \ after the -urgency and the original justification had 

passed. ~ . 

, ' " Y- . : - ." *■ ' 

2. The Acquisition Process — The practices followed in the procurements" 

■ * 

with Frank, Gomez, "iBC, and INSI (Institute for North South Issues, a 
non-profit foundation operated by Frank . Gomez) were .generally contrary 
to proper^ acquisition policies and procedures and failed to meet the 
fundamental requirements of • the Federal Acquisition Regulation.. (FAR) . 

In certain instances^ Frank Gomez and IBC. only entered into formal 
contractual arrangements with the Department after- S/LPD had directed 
IBC to begin the work. For example, an order; awarded to IBC in the 
amount of $24,400 was signed by the Department's contracting official 
almost one month after IBC was to have completed the work and almost 

four months, after IBC had been' directed to begin the work by S/LPD 

j . • 

officials. The FAR clearly states that the contracting- officer is 
responsible for^ the control of the contracting* process and that 
.contracts may be entered into only by contracting officers.- " 

• The OIG determined that all contracts awarded by the Department's 
procurement office' to Mr. Gomez, IBC, and INSI were based on inadequate" 
sole source justifications. in the final $276,000 contract with IBC 
another feature, of contracting was added — the* Competition in Contracting . 
Act of 1984 (CICA). At the time this contract foas being considered J^y 
S/LPD' -officials, The ■ FAR * had- been changed to . include the CICA 
provisions. ' The Department's contracting officials brought the new FAR . 

J i- » «■ * « 

provisions to, S/LPD* s attention, including' the new CICA requirements' to 

• 1 i * * 

* publicize even proposed so'le_ source awards. This contract was 

... , • 'f 

- " '• . . ' . ' "J>. . . ■ _ .. 



classified SECRET by S/&PD* officials,! not publicized by the Department, 
and was eventually aVarded on', a scile source basis approximately 11 
months . after IBC . began the work at fs/LPD's direction. Moreover, -IBC 
1 eventually received|!*£pproximately $240,000 dollars for its work on the 
contract, even after the fact tnat Robert Kagan, who succeeded 

.i - ; • • i : ' 

Ambassador Reich as the Director of the Office of Public' Diplomacy, 

jj - • *« • " a - ; 

2 requested in a May 28, 1986 memo tcj Executive Director .Patrick Kennedy 
that the funds be deobligated. \ i 

Federal acquisition regulations* require that all proposed contracts 
''■ over the 'amount of $10,000 bjb published in the Commerce Business Daily 
(CBD).. None of the. purchase" orders; of contracts over $10,000 awarded to 
Mr. Gomez or IBC were publicized by the- Department's contracting 

. Officials. In addition, purchase orders for Mr. a Gomez and IBC, were made 

> .i - .' 

'on a fragmented^ basis, often, for ' less than $10,000, apparently to 
circumvent the acquisition requirements. 

• • • 

3. Reasonableness of Prices and! Performance — The OIG's audit questioned - 

some charges contained in /the FY 198.6 contract for $276,000. 

. Specifically, the report questioned, the travel^and ADP equipment costs 

9 * » . '* «• ■ J - * 

, charged by IBC: The OIG report indicated the IG's office would conduct. 

..... » ■■ ; . 

a cpst incurred audit at a future date".. "In December ' 1987, the OIG 
completed the ^ audit ^and {.disapproved approximately $84;0'00 in costs" 
. * claimed by IBC under the contract. The OIG has recommended that the* 
Department .attempt to recover -tiies§( funds/ from IBC.. .To date/ the funds 
50 have not been recovered. - 

On September 10, 1984, the Foreign Service 'Institute -(M/FS I) placed 
a training .order for $16 ,198 with IBC/. The training, order required IBC 

' v .. v < ... v ,; - *'<; - - 

t3b conduct seminars in. El Salvador aj improving press '.relations, for El 



SaXvadoran military officials in late August and early .September of 
1984. The use -on an M/FSI training order to obtain the services .-. of JBC " 
appeared to be inconsistent with the principles that generally apply to 
M/FSI training orders. Normal ly/^M/FSI arranges for training for State 
Department employees that lis job related. The training orcier with IBC • 
involved training for foreign officials and was conducted by,. a private 
company in a foreign country. Moreover, the OIG discovered in 'its 
discussions with IBC officials that ihp training- seminar never, took 
place; instead, individual counseling took place with, 20 to 25 
individuals. The OIG has recommended that action be taken to recover 
the funds from IBC since the seminar never took place. To date, the 
funds have not been recovered. 

4. Ethical/Conflict of Interest Cons idera tions — The OIG determined that 
Daniel Jake Jacobowitz, a Department of Defense intelligence specialist 
detailed to S/LPD from June 1984 to June 1986, may have violated federal 
ethical standards by introducing his„ sister, Fran Jacobowitz, who was a 
specialist in establishing and operating mail distribution systems, to 
the head of \ S/LPD and to Frank Gomez of IBC. S/LPD subsequently 
contracted with the Institute for North South Issues (INSI) and IBC for 
analysis, design, and operation of a mail distribution system. > The 
sister was hired by IBC to direct the work under such contracts. The 
OIG referred the matter to the DOD Inspector General, who, after - 
investigating the incident, determined that Jacobowitz had violated 
employee standards of ethical conduct. A letter of reprimand was placed 
in Jacobowitz' s personnel file. 

Prior to being employed by s/LPD,, Frank Gomez was employed as the 
Director of Foreign Press Centers for USIA. He retired from that agency 



on February 14, 1984 and the performance date for the work called for by 
the purchase order with S/LPD was February 14, 1984 through May 31, 
1984. 

Documents contained- in the S/LPD files indicate that-, while he was 
employed by USIA, Frank Gomez established the .Institute for North-South 
Issues and negotiated with USIA and the State Department ' for contract 
work after he retired. The same purchase order was also negotiated with 
S/LPD while he was employed by USIA. • . ' 

The OIG referred this matter to the USIA IG on May 15, 1987 to 
determine whether any conflict of interest laws or regulations were 
violated. To date, the USIA IG has no€- initiated any action. 

5. Congressional ' and Press " Guidance — The OIG determined that a small 
but important portion of '. information provided to Congressional 
requesters and as press guidance was either inaccurate, incomplete, or 
potentially misleading. ,In addition, the OIG concluded that the 
Department's responsiveness to requests for information by members of, 
Congress and their staffs had been slow and fragmented. 

6. Classification of the FY 1986 Contract — S/LPD classified its final 
$276,000 • contract with IBC as SECRET, contending to officials that it 
contained' sensitive information of a national security nature. However; 
the contract was virtually a continuation of an unclassified FY 1985 
contract, except for the addition of an unclassified document 
distribution system. The OIG»s report concluded, that "there was nothing 
of a national security or even a sensitive nature in the contract, in 
our opinion, the real reason for classification was to avoid publication 
in the CBD and, possible challenges to the sole source contractual 
relationship with IBC." ' ■ 



The OIG's report also contains a' number of- specific recommendations 
relating to the Department's award and administration of contracts. All 
of these recommendations, including those recommendations to recoup 
monies from IBC, have been accepted by "the Department, 'in addition to 
these recommendations, it is the Committee staff's understanding that 
the OIG^ has! referred S/LPD Director Otto Reich's name to the 
Department's personnel office for possible disciplinary action. . To 
date, the office has not taken any action'. . . 



Raymond," the 



THE IRAN/OOOTKA INVESTIGATION t 

T 

1 

For the duration of the Congressional ^investigation of jthe * 
Iran/Contra |ffair, the Committee staff continued its investigation of- 
the activities of S/L£>D. in its review of the evidence, it became 
apparent to ' the Committee staff that S/LPD 's activities were . not ' 
coordinated within the State Department but by a /high level interagency 
group established by the NSC . As the final report of the Congressional 
•Committees Investigating the Iran/Contra affair points out, Walt 
principal NSC staff officer in charge of monitoring S/LPD 
. was a former senior CIA ' official, with experience in 
ert operations., who had been detailed to the NSC staff for 
a jjear with Casey's approval, and who upon retirement from the 
CIA became a Special Assistant to the President with 
responsibility for public diplomacy affairs." * 
the. NSC, Raymond helped set up a system of inter-agency 
committees, jncluding a working group cp Central American Public 
Diplomacy. The NSC staff also succeeded in haVing : Otto Reich named as 
of the new Office of Public Diplomacy (S/LPD), which 



co\ 



Once at 



the Director 



reported directly to the NSC, Francis D. Gomez, former public affairs 
specialist at the State Department and USIA, was hired by S/LPD through 
a series of sole 'source, no-bid contracts to carry out a variety of the 
"Reagan Administration policies in Central America. .Gomez and his 
business partner, .Richard' Miller, former head of public affairs at AID, 
then formed International Business; Communications • (IBC) , a public < 

* 

relations firm-, ' .which also received a number of State Department 

contracts. | „ 

t 

Supported by the State Department and White House, Miller and Gomez 
became the outside managers of Carl Spitz Channell's fund-raising and 

lobbying activities. They- also served as the managers of Central 

-t 

.American political figures, defectors, Nicaraguan opposition leaders and 

Sandinistas, atrocity victims who were made available to the press, the 

Congress and private groups, to tell the story of the Contra cause.- 

They facilitated the transfer- of funds raised by Channell and others to 

Swiss and offshore bank accounts at "the direction *of Oliver North. They 

^became the .key link between the State Department and the Reagan White 

House with the private groups "and individuals engaged • in a myriad of 

endeavors .aimed at influencing the Congress, the media and public 

, * ■ ... 

opinion. They also became the main funnel for private U.S. money going 

-to the Danocratic resistance, in Nicaragua^. 

What follows is a description of how an outside private network of 

individuals was' established that, with the 1 guidance of senior White 

•House officials, provided financial and political support for the Contra 

cause. S/LPD.,. a relatively obscure office in the^ State Department, 

played a pivotal role in ^maintaining and nurturing this private network, 

which played a central role in the larger Iran-Contra affair. (All 
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information in the following section is taken from public 'sources and 
published declassified transcripts and records of • the 4 Iran-Contra 

i- 

Committees.) \ , . 

5/LPD And the private network v ' I 

■ 

Walt Raymond, a senior career CIA official and propaganda expert, 
•;. - was approached b^y -Donald- Gregg, Chief of the Intelligence Directorate at 
the NSC, and informed that Gregg was recommending to CIA Director Casey 

* * ' f * 

and NSC Advisor William Clark that he be assigned to'tne NSC as Gregg's 
-successor when Gregg departed to join the staff of Vice-President George 
Bush. Raymond discussed the transfer with Casey, Clark, and McFarlane 
and received "approval " for his involvement in setting up the public 
diplomacy program along with his intelligence responsibilities. x 
Accordingly, he was transferred from CJA headquarters , to the NSC in June 
, of 1982. ' ' 

" In the early part ©f 1983, documents obtained'*' by the Select 
Committees, and later released in unclassified form, indicate that Walt 
$ftaymond, who had succeeded Gregg- as the Director of the Intelligence 
iStaff of the NSC, successfully recommended the establishment of an 
inter-governmental network to promote and manage a public diplomacy plan 
designed to create support for Reagan 'Administration policies at home 
and abroad. Their initial efforts were^ directed toward' involving 
private groups and individuals in a campaign to( influence American and 
,■ . . European public opinion on' Intermediate Nuclear Force (INF) deployment 
in Europe. . 

In the. Spring of 1983, the network began to turn its attention 
toward beefing up the Administration's capacity to promote American 
support for the Democratic resistance in Nicaragua and the fledgling 



democracy in El Salvador. This effort resulted 4ir the creation ok 'the 
Office of Public Diplomacy for Latin America and the Caribbean in the 
Department of State (S/XPD) , headed by Otto Reich. 

On May, 25,: 1983, Secretary of State* George p. Shultz, in an effort 
to head off the creation of S/LPD, wrote a memorandum to the President 
asking for the establishment of *" simple and straightforward, managemetife 
procedures." The memorandum . tq the President Allowed a discussion 
between the President and Shultz earlier in tine day. 
In. tile memo Shultz said: + r • • ' 4 

"... Therefore, what we discussed was *that you will look to 

♦ 

me to carry out your policies. *lf those policies change, you will, 
tell me. If I am not carrying them out •effectively, you will hold 

i 

me accountable. *^But we" will "set up a structure so that I can be 
your sole delegate with regard to carrying out your policies. ■ 

"... What this means is that there will" be an Assistant 
Secretary acce^t^ble to you (and you and I. have agreed on Tony 

Motley) wh6 will report to me and through me to you. We will use 

«> 

■ Dick Stone as our negotiator, who, in - conjtmction with Tony, will 
also report solely to, me and. through me. to you. Similarly, there 
will 6e an interagency committee, but it Will be a tool of 
management and' not a .decision-making body. I shall resolve any 
issues and report to you." * 
The President responded with a memorandum, which stated in part: '■ 

"Success in Central America will, require the cooperative effort 
of several Departments and agen6ies. No single agency can do it 
alone nor should, it. Still, it'is sensible to look to you, as I do, 
as the lead Cabinet officer, charged with moving aggressively to 
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develpp the ^options in coordination with Capy Bill Casey and others 
and coming to me for 'decisions. I believe in. Cabinet government; 
It works whence Cabinet officers work together. I look' to you. and 
.Bill Clark to assure that happens." . f 
Attached to the memo was a chart placing ,the NSC between the 
Secretary .of State and the President for the management ; of Central' 
American strategy. Shultz'had not only lost the battle to prevent the 
establishment of the office, he also accepted the *NSC-sponsore4 
candidate to run the office, and accepted the v fact \ that Reich . would. ' 
report directly to the NSC and not though the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American -Affairs. 



thp 

i 

Almost simultaneously wi *3i the creation of S/LPD,/ Walter Raymond", 
Jr. was named to a, new position as Special Assistant to the President 
and Director of International Communications at the NSC. Fran that time 
forward, S/LPD reported to Raymond and his working group on. Central 
American Public Diplomacy at the NSC. The group was composed of' 
representatives of USIA, the CIA and' DOD,- as well as various NSC 
staffers, including Oliver North'. At least for several months after he 
assumed this position, Raymond also worked on intelligence matters at 
the NSC/ including drafting a Presidential E^nding for Covert Action in 
Nicaragua in mid-September. 

Reich relied heavily on Raymond to secure personnel, transfers from 
other government agencies to beef up the limited resources made 
available to S/LPD by, the Department of State. The NSC also intervened 
on behalf of S/LPD with top management officials in the State Department 
to expand Reich's resources within the Department. Personnel made 
available to the new office included intelligence specialists' from the 



U.S. Air Force and the U.S. Army. On) one occasion, five intelligence' 
experts from the Army's 4th Psychological Operations Group at Eort\ 
Bragg, North Carolina, were assigned to work with Reich's fast-growing 
operation, \ / , • /' '•• . 

"White House documents also indicate . thae CIA Director Casey had more 1 

than 'a passing interest in P the Central American public / diplomacy 

" '/ ' • ' • ' ' / '^'' '/ - 

campaign. In an August 9, 1983 Memorandum . entitled "Private Sector 

f - ■ - ' • 

Support for Central American Program," Raymond told. Clark:. ' ' 'V ■ 

"A group of public relations specialists met with Bill Casey a 

• few days ago. /Faith also* met them. The group included Bill 

Greener, the public affairs head at Philip Morris, and two or three 

ot-hers. They /'stated' what: needed to be- done, to, generate a 

nationwide campaign. Several elements were identified. The first, 

a fund-raising / effort under the direction of someone like Walter 

Secondly, an effective communications system inside the 

[■ •; ' / •. . "• 

; Government. The overall purpose would be, to sell a 'new product* — 
Central America — by generating interest across-the-spectrum . " 
In an Au^ftst 29, 1983 memorandum from Raymond to Poindexter, Casey's 
continuing interest m the effort to influence public opinion was shown 
by the following reference: ■? 

"Bill Casey called on August 26 and -.would like to follow-up on 
his idea to have a meeting with f ive or six key public relations 
specialists; This is referred to in my earlier memorandum. I put 
him off until after Labor Day. * , 

.". . . When I philosophized a bit- with Bill Casey (in an effort 

i m + 

to get him out of the loop), he was 'negative about turning the .ball 
over to State, but very positive about someone like Gil Robinson 



a luna-r 
' /Wristort. 



•' working on the problem from within State." * . 

Casey was obviously concerned that the establishment of S/LPD in the 
" . - \ - ' '< ' 

State -Department might put it beyond NSC control. Casey's involvement 

in. .the public diplomacy effort apparently continued throughout the 

period under investigation- by the Committees. • 

On March 20, 1985, Oliver North sent a nteitbrandum' to National 

. 'Security Advisor Robert Mc^arlane en- the , subject, "Timing antr the 

'Wicaraguan Resistance Vote." \ Attached to the memo was a chronological 

event checklist which outlined .efforts "aimed at securing Congressional 

approval for renewed support to the Nicaraguan Resistance Forces." 

Responsibility for the various efforts was tasked to a ■ number of 

individuals in the NSC and Deparfanent "of /State as well as private 

supporters including former Congressman Dan Kuykendall and State 

Department contract consultant Frank Gqmez. In the\sover memo seeking a 

decision from Don, Regan that would trigger .some of thexPrivate group 



efforts, North wrote: • • * \^ 



V ' . • N 



\ "You should - also be aware that -Director Casey has, sent a 
personal note to' Don Regan on the timing matter. We are attempting 

to obtain a eppy for your use." 

■ / ■ > 

As .late as-' August ot 1986, Wait Raymond prepared a memorandum for 

Po'indexter's^ signature to Bill Casey on the subject! of Central American 

'/ \ 

Public Diplomacy/ The memo reported on a new structure in the State 

. •" / . ' • \ \ " 

Department which moved LPD from the Secretary's Office to the Bureau of 

>■' y . *• 

Inter-American Affairs. In thej cover memo to Poindexter, Raymond 
^indicated his desire to have' Pete jj Dai ley, who had been U.S. Ambassador j 
to Ireland and had managed the I public diplomacy initiative on INF 



deployment in Europe, "work cloiely witli Bob Kagan, ' the Interagency 



Central American PubHc Diplomacy coordinator, arid to help coordinate 
private - sector a6tivities such as funding 'that currently carinot be d<5ne 
by either CIA g'r State." * ' ■■• ' ' 

■ On- August 1986, Casey responded to the Poindexter memo 

indicating that he (Casey) had just: ; 

". . brought, Pete- Dai ley' on board as Counselor to the\ 
Director" -of Central Intelligence. As a CIA employee, naturally, 
Pete is subject to the ' ikgal prohibitions -on us relating, to 
activities intending, to influence U.S. public bpinicn or policy. 
Any advisory' role jth^s he .plays cn the public diplomacy front must, 

of course, be in accordance with these legal restrictions. 

■t 

• "Similarly, now that Pete has joine4 us, he obviously can have no 
"role in any private fu&3-raising. effort on behalf of. the Nicaraguan 
Resistance." x 

Curiously, the letter to Poindexter was % apparently not sent to 

Poindexter but to Walt Raymond because, on Augusb 29, 1986, Raymond 

* 

forwarded the letter to Poindexter with a cover memo which- said: ' 

. r 1 > ■■ • X 

"tfill Casey has sent a brief note do you which puts some 

/ / t 

f caveat^ aroun^ the activities Peter Dailey can undertake. Peter has 
; . " - \ 
talked to mei and I do not believe that this will cause him any 

/ > ' * . . 
difficulties/ in helping us ''along the lines, of. our previous exchanges 

via/ the PROIfS system." 

•August 26, 1986, Raymond sent a PROF -notW to Poindexter cn the- 

/ »' - 1 \ , 

subject of "C^rttral America Public Diplomacy." The PROF note said, in 

/* . i \ ' r . ' 

! < , , • • \ ' - . 
/ ■ \ , < 

"As a fc/llow-up, Peter Dailey invited me to breakfast. I thought 

« . • J ■ 

• . \/ 

the memo was excellent but he diqi not feel that it totally, filled 

t . * / \ 



pai 



\; 



• . > - . ' \ 

the. bill. . Wnat , he\though;t was missing' was • the immediacy bf theY 
problem from< the • Aflierioaii.: domes tic perspective. He; believed that -we 
are operating tgitty a re^atavely^nbrrow window in which to turn 
around. American perceptions%re Contras — and particularly Nic or 
we will be chewed up by Congress, we discussed * the obvious, which 
is part of our strategy, including \such ■ things as: the need : to 
convince people of the, key imp|rtanca of Contras fco our national 
Security; the need to g^ue white \$ats on our team, etc;. 1 " 'The, themes 
are tiiose we have pressed although\he oelieves we could change the 
dialogue away from Contras to democrats; emphasize the 'need for a 

free and open vote, etc. ' * Nothing really . new , here. The .key 

* % - *- 

. difference is that he thinks we iiifrould run i^t more like a 



political/presidential campaign, we ne^d to strengthen our ability 
to reach out. Names like Rollins, NO'|zjiger and co. were thrown 
around as the kinds of resources one needsV.to tap.* ' 

; i . • ' \ • \ , 

."Later, in talking to pllie and Bob I&gan, we focussed on what 



is 'missing and that is a weVl-funded, independent outside group 

■ IV' 



remember the Committee for the Present Danger' — that could mobilize 

■ ' ■ . \ ■ X. I A, ■ 

people. Peter suggested 10, or 12 ^very ^prominent bipartisan 

i' . " - -V\ 

Americans. Added to this would need to be a y£ey action officer and 
a 50jj-c-3 'tax-exempt structure. it ;Ls totally understanding that 
such a structure is 3 needed and also totally understanding why , for 
discreet political rea'sons, it was not included 5 an the memo to Bill 

Casey j, I told Pe^te he was right but wa l need 'a hprse ,,f and money 1" 

t ' 1 t ~ *» 

As lajte\ as November 10, 1986, Raymon<| sent anqther PROF note to ' 
Poindexter dn the subject of "Cent Am Private Sector Initiative," which 
stated: 



, - ' "There" have been several meetings following up on the effort to 
/ got £ a . major, bipartisan group formed to' help .'promote arr 
* V ' 'educational V>- program in' the U.S. , which - .would help provide, 
understanding '(and support) * for . our Centam * policy, particularly ' 
.visr-aTvis, Nicaragua". » ] .v ' - : 

V • "Although ' Pete; Dai ley, Bill Casey and Clif White 'have all been 

' ' ".. ■ ■ * 

f . 'involved^ in generals discussion- of what needs po be done, we are 
' going to have to be surk ; thafc Pete and Bill are not involved. Pete 
is getting very nervous on this item. Hence, Clif is now "taking the 
lead-. The current focus is to get- a bipartisan co-chairmanship, a 
six man (roughly)' EXCOM, a staff director, and a large bipartisan 
advisory council. Current names * being tossed/ around for the 
co-chair include Jack Gavin, Bill Rogers,^ Dean Rusk and Mark White. - 
Pete (and^Ollie)" favor going with Gavin'. Clif" is also talking to 
several key democratic activist types for their recommendations. 
Jim Wcolsey.'s name has come up in that context. Clif has the list 
of- several effective operators wno have just finished the fall 
campaign (plus some soon-to-be ex-staffers on the Hill), who might be 

* v ; . 

good 'EXDIRv ■ pave Miller has also been helpful, particularly in 
. terms of, getting the SOl-c-3 status and access to fresh faces in the- 
political consultant field. Clif has (or will) be seeking names 
p from Mitch Daniels too. ' 

"The problem with all of this is tiiat to -make it work it really 

*■ ' "• --© i 

has to be one step removed from our office and, as a result, we have 
, to rely on others to get -the job done. Will keep you posted." 
From - early 1983 until November of 1986, the NSC staff) with/the 
backing of Bill Casey and support from National Security Advisors Bill 



Clark, Bud McFarlane and John Poindexter, and with continuing help from 
Oliver North, created an inter-governmental structure the purposes and 
activities of which were masked from Congress and public view. -The -NSC 
and S/LPD, operating under the cover of the State Department, hired 
outsiae consultants and gave encouragement, support and direction to 
groups < of private citizens* outside the ^government. • These groups raised 
money for Contra weapons, lobbied the Congress,* ran sophisticated media 
campaigns in targeted Congressional districts, and worked with S/LPD to 
influence American public opinion through manipulation of the .American 

1 as 

press. • In the latter, half of 1986, Raymond was attempting to" "set up a 

■ - 

private group with more prestige and greater clout than the Rich 
• Miller/Spitz Channel! network that had been quickly assembled and 
utilized to work on the 1986 Contra aid vote in the Congress. - 

While donations from other countries and profits from the Iran arms 
sales provided most of the money for lethal assistance to the Contras 
-after the Boland Amendment, a network of private foundations and 
organizations, including those associated with Carl R. "Spitz" Channe-11 
and Richard R. Miller, also 'played an essential role. Chanh ell's 
principal organization, the tax-exempt National Endowment for the 

d 

Preservation of Liberty (NEPL) ,. used White House briefings and private 

i 

meetings with the President to raise more than $10,000,000 from private 
contributors, almost all for the Contra cause. Over half of this* total 
came from two elderly widows — Barbara Newington and Ellen Garwood — 
"who made the bulk of their contributions after receiving private and 
emotional presentations by Oliver North on the Contras' cause and 
military needs. One dozen contributors accounted for ninety percent of 
NEPL's funds in 1985 and 1986. 



Richard Miller's principal organization, International .Business 
Canmunicatidn (IBC), was a partnership between Millar and Frank Gomez, 
which began to work on behalf of the Contras under a State Department 
contract that "began in early 1984. From 'early 1984 until the Sunnier of 
' 1985, IBC's principal source of income was derived from a series of 
State ' Department feole-source, no-bid contracts pushed through the 
bureaucracy Jay the principal officials of S/LPD. 

The first State Department contract, for IBC began in, February 1984, 

a 

shortly after S/LPD had begun Its work* Miller and Gomez were 
introduced ' to Oliver North in mid- 1984 by State Department officials 

t t 

from S/LPD. Fran that period forward, Miller and Gomez worked closely 
with North as well as the Office of Public Diplomacy in carrying out a 
variety of assignments related to the promotion of the -Contra cause. 

In the Spring of 1985, White House Deputy Political Director Johrr 
Roberts sent Spitz Channell and his Deputy, Dan Conrad, to meet with 
Miller and Gomez, who, Roberts believed, could best advise them how to. 
utilize their fund-raising services on behalf of the Contra cause. • 
Roberts was so confident in IBC's connections to the AdmirastjJ^tion that 
he described it as the "White House outside the White House." Miller 
and Gomez assisted Channell in his fund-raising efforts and advised 
Channell on the disbursement of the proceeds for various projects 
including lobbying, television ads, newspaper ads and grassroots 
activities designed to influence Congressional votes on aid to the 
Contras. 

Congressman Mike Barnes, whose Congressional district adjoins 

* 

Washington, D.C. and who was . Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 

i ... 
Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere Affairs, was a special recipient of 



television ads financed by Channell. Heavy television advertising was 
•directed against Barnes even though the sponsors knew that there was no 
chance they could change his mind or his vote. They felt^ however, that 
since these ads were scheduled to run in the Washington media market, 
they would be seen by all Members of' Congress and serve as a warning. 
The Washington television campaign was supplemented* by ad campaigns in 
selectively targeted Congressional districts. The entire effort, 
although £aid for by spitz Channell and his contributors, was actually 
managed by Rich Miller and others, including Dan Kuykendall and Perm 
Kemble. 

Of the $10,000,000 that was raised, nearly two million dollars was 
spent for public relations, political advertising and lobbying. Much of 
the rest was retained by Miller and Channell for salaries, fees and 
-expenses incurred.; by their organizations. The NEPL money that was spent- 
for -direct and indirect assistance to the Contras was disbursed, 
primarily by Miller, at the direction of North. Approximately $1.7: 
million was "washed" by Channell through Miller's domestic and Cayman 
Island entities — International Business Ccmmunications (IBC) and i.e. , 
Inc. — to the Enterprise, where it was commingled with funds from third 
country contributions and the Iranian arms sale. Another one million 
dollars was passed at the direction of North through Miller's entities 
to accounts controlled by Adolf o Calero. • Approximately $500,000 was 
distributed at North's request to dther persons and entities engaged in 
activities relating to the Contras, including Rob Owen, Dan Kuykendall, • 
Thomas Dowling, the Washington UNO Office and some unidentified * 
entities. . 

Friends of the Democratic Center in Central America (PRODEMCA) , 



which concentrated en Central American issues, was another organization 
that had close financial and personal ties to Channell and Miller. Perm 
Kemble, the President of PRODEMCA, * was involved in" a broad array of 
activities related""^ Spitz Channell' s Central American Freedom Program 
and the Reagan Administration's efforts on behalf of the Contras. 
Kemble initially recommended to Miller and Gomez that Bruce Cameron be 
hired as a lobbyist for PRODEMCA. The relationship, however, was 
eventually accomplished by Kemble and Cameron taking over Rob Owens'' 
organization, the Institute for Democracy and Education in America 
(IDEA) , changing its name to Center for Democracy in the Americas (GDA) , 
and readjusting the board of directors to include Kemble as Chairman arid 
Cameron as President. 

Kemble was also one of the principals in the Institute for Religion 
and Democracy, which worked witn Otto Reich \ s S/LPD office in the State 5 
Department and received some minimal funds from IBC. - At the PRODEMCA 
offices, Kemble ho&ted legislative strategy sessions, in at least one of 
which State Department official Robert Kagan watpa participant, prior to 
the 1986 Congressional votes on Contra aid. 

In the summer of 1985, Oliver North, with the assistance of Richard - 
Miller, and Frank Gomez, enlisted the services of Roy Godson and the 
Heritage Foundation in his successful effort to transfer money 
indirectly to Miller's Cayman Island bank account. North initially 
asked Roy Godson, a consultant to the NSC, a. member of the. President's 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, and the Director of the Washington- 
Office of .the National Strategy* Information Center (an organization 
founded by William Casey and with extensive ties to the intelligence, 
community), to raise money to be spent in Nicaragua. Godson later met 
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with' Miller, wno suggested two alternative routes for contributions; 



donations to the Ins titute , for North-South Issues (INSI) , a tax-exempt 
organization controlled by Miller's partner, Frank Gomez; or money 
transfers directly to Miller 's Cayman 'Islands bank account. 

Godson turned for assistance to Clyde Slease of Pittsburgh, counsel 
; to Richard Mellcn Scaife and several Mellon family foundations. At the 

1 _s * 

request of Sleasje, Godson arranged for a meeting with North" and Robert 

■McFarlane in the^ Situation Room of the White House. Slease agreed to 

try to raise $400,000 for North's project. Slease then persuaded an 

acquaintance in Pittsburgh, John Donahue, to donate $100,000, and the^ 

settled on designating the Heritage Foundation as the recipient of the 

donation. I 

A September 12, 1985 letter from Richard Miller to Edwin Fuelner, 

Director of the Heritage Foundation, indicates that Donahue's $100,000 

grant to the Heritage Foundation was then awarded to INSI in the form of. 
1 

a grant for, according to Miller's letter, ""the purpose of disseminating 

! ■ 

in Central America materials designed to educate the public on U.S. 

i 

policy objectives. f No such materials, however, were ever produced by 

! 

INSI. Instead, Miller instructed INSI, "after Heritage awarded it the 
$100,000, to transfer $80,000 of the grant to his Cayman islands account 
frcm which funds ware withdrawn as directed by North. INSI retained a 
twenty percent administrative fee for its distribution of the grant, 
which, according txj Miller, was the standard fee North had recommended 
him to take. Donahue was never informed that INSI would be the 
recipient of his grant nor that the money would eventually find its way 

r 9 

into Miller's Cayman Island account or North's Lake Resources account. 

i 

The grant to • INSI via Heritage is one example of the elaborate 



efforts Channel! and Miller . made to -conceal * the * - nature of *i their 1 

t ' '* * ' ■ 

* i " 

fund-raising activities and North's role. Certain .funds received 'by 
NEPL for Contra assistance were allocated on Channell's ' books to a 
project/ denominated "Toys," a euphemism for weapons. NEPL and IBC 
employees were instructed to refer to North by a code 'name, "Green." 
Funds were transferred to the Contras, not directly— which would be 
traceable — but -through Miller's anonymous offshore entity, l.C, Inc. 

North misrepresented to several White House officials the nature of 
the network's fund-raising activities. For instance, the President 
apparently was, led to believe that the funds were being raised for 
political advertising; the President's Chief of Staff, Donald Regan, was 
deliberately' kept in the dark by North and Poindexter; and North 
misrepresented to Congress^and White House personnel the nature of his 
involvement in the activities of NEPL and IBC. As a result, the 
Miller/Channell network was able to operate successfully until the 
latter part of 1986, when increased government aid to the Contras and 
public disclosure of both the Iranian arms sales and the Contra resupply 
network made further assistance efforts unnecessary and unwise\ 

By using a tax-exempt organization to funnel money to\ the 

Contras — for arms and other purposes — Channell and Miller provided - tax 

deductions to donors. As a result, the United States Government 

• * » > 

effectively subsidized a portion of the contributions • intended for 

lethal aid to the Contras. In the Spring of 1987, Channel! and Miller 

pled guilty to criminal tax charges of conspiring to defraud "the United 

States Treasury of revenues to which it was entitled by subverting and 

corrupting the lawful purpose of NEPL by using NEPL... to solicit 

contributions to purchase military and other non-humanitarian aid for 
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the Contras." At his plea hearing, Channell- identified Miller and- North 

as his coconspirators. ' • 

» • • ■ •* 

CXNCUJSKKS , 

This report, as well as., the documents and testimony upon which it is 
based, indicates that senior CIA officials with backgrounds in covert 
'operations, . as. well as military intelligence and psychological 
operations- specialists from the Department of Defense, were deeply 
involved in establishing and participating in a domestic political and 
propaganda operation run through an obscure bureau in the Department of 
State which reported directly the National Security Council rather 
than through the normal State Department channels. 

The NSC working group on Central American Public Diplomacy was run- 
by a former senior CIA propaganda specialist and included 
representatives of the CIA, tHe Department of Defense and the USIA as 
well as various NSC staff, including Oliver North. Former CIA Director 
William Casey approved of the operation and was kept informed of its 
activities throughout its existence. Donald Gregg, a former 
high-ranking CIA official who is presently the National Security "Advisor 
to Vice President Bush, initiated the recommendation which led to the 
assignment of the. senior CIA covert operative to the NSC. That 
official, Walter Raymond, Jr., was responsible for the establishment of 
the S/LPD mechanism at the State Department, evejx over the objections 
and resistance of Secretary of State George Shultz. Raymond also ran 
the Central American Working Group on Public Diplomacy at the NSC to 
which S/LPD reported. He was instrumental in facilitating the 
assignment of intelligence personnel from the Department of Defense to 



S/LPD and -the expansion of State Department resources available, to S/LPD 
despite objections to, and initial denials of, such requests by senior 
officials at the Departments^ of Defense and State. Through irregular 
sole-source, no-bid contracts, S/LPD established and* sustained a private 
network of inidviduals and organizations whose activit|||f were 
coordinated with, and sometimes directed by, Ool. Oliver Northr as well 
as officials of the NSC and S/LPD. These private individuals and 
organizations raised and spent funds for the purpose of influencing 
Congressional votes and U.S. domestic news media. This network raised 
and funneled money to off-shore bank accounts in the Cayman Islands or 
to the secret Lake Resources bank account in ' Switzerland for 
disbursement at the direction of. Oliver North. 

Almost all' of these activities were hidden from public view and many 

of the key individuals involved were never questioned or interviewed by 

j , 

the Iran/Contra Committees. Relevant documents discovered in S/LPD' s 
files by the GAO were never provided to the Iran/Contra C^ommittees nor 
the Foreign Affairs Committee despite repeated requests. The State 
Department Office of Personnel iias, for- over a year, refused to act on a 
recommendation by the State Department Inspector General that the former 
head of S/LPD be. subjected to disciplinary action. A recommendation to 
the Inspector General of USIA that . certain matters related to these 
activities be investigated has apparently been ignored or inexplicably , 
delayed. Key officials of the NSC and S/LPD, who were responsible for 
many of these imporper activities, have been promoted or transferred to 
senior positions in the U.S. Government. 

A subsequent investigation may be necessary, to determine the extent 
to which tiie Department of State ttas used, and perhaps compromised, by 



the CIA and the NSC to establish, sustain dria manage a domestic covert 
operation designed to ^obby the Congress, j manipulate the media- and 
influence domestic public opinion. / 
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d urine the pair year a act a half. In sp rin£ I9BJ Fwf«cow beein a major d"- 
faf [ [□ improve ike with It±<\. eoiphaimne crowr military cooneraLfon— 
particularly arm sale and deliverl**. In I9B2, Tor uimplc ( the number of 
Soriel Katarnr irmf deliveries <o If aq rrijricd.t ' ^ . ' 

J^LCt.^dn miV) flu supfiQnrii pajtinMl s d|[ j<jr a rtcjOlJaiotl S^llLcrtlcnl ot 

iht war between Iran, trui Ir*fl. ftcblW hive Empfcwd to the jMinr. *here 
Swicl and Iraqi leaden have recfiiuly made laudatory public srattrnertia 
iboul bilateral lie* ' ■ 

□urine tlic ums period, Soviet-Iranian reEiiian* tuve readily delerioraied 
[» (heir lowest ttveq ?inw I lie Shah's rct^n. Hie jtw*j id Cine indiciHwa of 
this decline art T=hr^t recent afalmon of ihe Tud eh { Era rTi Ommuniii 
paity) and tnpdi[un Soviet officials front Itzn and Mcraw'; center- 
c£[>gJiirjq nnf Iranian officjaJs. 

M<xtnw\ iiN tabard Gajhdid i= * marked dtptT lure frftm Lti pcJicy ciriry- 
in# ro nuinijtia stable itiitiooi with i be iwo while probini for better uei 
wilJi Iran Al itw outBii of ibc wJj m September itie Soviet ihnugh( 
they iiw an oppor- unity to male inme e^jiiE in Tehran. Their einhargu c.r 
arms deliveries ■□ bc*h-<uunirics benefited Tran because J rati had Hccn 
rweivins cenxiderably more waa. Tiic Kremlin coupred this wjih. a 
renewed effort in innprra poli LkCfil I Lti wilh Tejirara. When I he e * in ^ L*i ■ I 

prfx^wett wi JLifl n K rcnfo. (he-Scmii m j i jm ih I9AI ltft«d wUr, 

oiP^ErEO bul refused 1fl eonctud; Ifly reci* jjqi; deaJi 

Tn I he tprinc of L9S2. Jitswei'W, MOhww bejjan <o lalte Heps (|iac «^tJiLijally 
amnu4Hcd 10 a. tleaT tihl ((jward Biskdid. flie Et^ier move ?i*mmtd f'Om 
various TBCWri: 

■ TraiTs maior banlcfield viaorics in laLt 19UI and Ehe nr?i hair of I 952 
Lempomrily diiadvan("e«d Irifl. The S<Hrit!t ma>- have believed 3L [hal 
Hme tlm if ibey did tidL jjd Baghdad. JriC nnLflil *iccide ■< hgd no cliticc 
but ro aceereraEc lorr tn**rnJ W M(C rn Eur-jjK, Chijia t nnd ?ve n Lhc 
LiniLcd k 



' TJjC USSR Cured [Jur art Ixaniin vicJfiry iv^uld frld Eu Lhe ipreud of 
K liucr'ici Jic s L>'f>? of [ilainJc fiindantentjlism iu^r Mt SOurhrrn border 



*■ Tlic riik qlia: t So*iti [iE[ toward Tfjq wu!(J impel Erin n> turn. baLlt 
14w*rd the: United Slates Kernt4 jnuch lower Jfi the iprinc af I9EE2 Ellin 
i( had earlier En Ihe rcwlvljon. Br tnil 1irpE. KJlGfilrinj had crushed all 
m^jor Opposition, including lUc r£lan™ljr F*0-Wtiltfii Bsfli-SnJf,. and 
Hie rejimt'f aiUt-Arncrican rhcUric wii ax sJlfHE a.j ci-Cf. 

* Tfic Sawwfi hid DMicluderf ihJl Ihc rjiraspert.5 fgr (he Iranian rcvnEulion 
ivmirifinc to the left were Demming: tUmmcr »nd (hat Lhe du.1I«V For eood 
ull'.lera:! lies wii pUor. Tlwjr apparent believed ttlJt at Iwif IS 
Khomeini or his lH»MUn remained in r*™«r Snvid influencr wo M 1d bt 

There ine L "however. some imporrajii coJiHrainis. on the mipra«emefli in 
Soviet-Iraqi relxiJQni: 

* Mutual diclraii ncflwEcn Iraqi Pf «iderH Saddim hi usa.yn and MiKctmir 

fHTliilli ttat. 

* Thr ScfLCli dn net want [3 n.nu.punilc L>vria — their principal aE[>- jn (he 
Middle Ea:1— t^dsvetopHns LM thw: j reljLrniihJp wjjh irj ucheoflfflj-. 
Iraq. 

- Meat ijnpgrtiril, we twJie^r. Ihc Kremlin, dtipicc the deLcfiorBlion, of IL-S 
relation! wilh [he Kborftrini rqimt. *4jII cgnsideri Inn mare important 
EeapolilkaEj ihan [fa* and will-A-ant to a void pro^dinf arn>fWrtiJl£ for 
the Unicett SlatM Ml Trbran. 

Aiihnu E hi the Soviet* arc IF-kr.lv during the nc*1 year [□ continue fUpfilyinEl 

^rfytic^T rrftttflTT tJacHltc lo lmq. tlier "-rH nttcmrrt ig TrutVf n CWipfcl: 

tveiV jn rrlalions wiili hau. 

[ he ftjne nF(he w|f will h*vc 4 major eeTc-lI un Sciviel policies, toward the 
twn naujitjicfr during. C-h« ncm r«r. A prolongation al" dhc miEjuuy 
itaEcmale lit? fnoS-1 ti1t.vl-jr-iJCcn.arir. — pivbabLy would ltr&io WowjOw'i 
relations wLlh I rip eiv*fi iWtfier" and lead 1o continued imprnvefliefil iu ilv 
Lic.i wtlh ]nq. 

I he iavtr.1i t^L^ie.::^- for" Jn end li I lie ^ir.cvcn Ihnu^ h (.hey i L iNrc 
lIiiI eciiacion cif Lh* cojirti^q would i.' cTiJ 4 l-c in liabilities an ^ell +i WucrHs. 
A pca-ccTuI icH krric fiL would: 

■ ftcdui.-c <hc jiijrjCiica nee oJ rmr ihc ufunr. iiriianit in Sovie 1 -i e a hi a n 
rcLatiorti— Moscu^r'i v'capont ?pJft 10 Bachdjd. 

* Praia lily inakc irm Pcn:»B Outfit acts Ices rwrm^ about Irijiian 
■CApanirdniiim, which: WMjId decrtase iKtir- (^c^4*nd williiiiiris=t 10 
^OOp^rHr nni lila riLjf ^i1h tlic LJnLicd StdTt] 



- R«uh in probably EfcaLcr ttnnLribuciortl from [fan and Iraq ra Lhc 
iLrufifik ijairil Jiricl. [Iicrcby M rms I hi nine thi cwo-Strvrcr. radical A rah 

- PossFMy improve lhcprG*[rctLS lof L fa|>prt?diejncnL betwetn Baghdad 
Brrf Dainas«ui 

Tiic paCcnCial i itnlit ti f<W live KremLin frnim an end Co I Ik nr, iKUfmr, 
wiuhl be ail Itiic as- sifinificarM; 

■ tr*q, wiltio^t a?, acute n need Tn* weaponry, might accderaLc in 
d^erSirKaiion of weapons suppliers, uid herami lr.lt dcpcndcM on 
Moscow. 

■ Iraq would probably improve its ^laiions ^-iih Lhc United States. 

* A^houfh a dramatic Lhnpfflwt mttil ill lffi.niirt MCI with WiiMfllton ij* 
f?rnnl.e pguibilify. MoiCtr-V mifcliL *Orry Llial dit absence of the LHliFyine 
fiCi-or-or" i|k w^i cnuld wufcen Lhc fund j men LaliiL rcjimt Lo IrLG poLni 
th*l more JKBfi matte cleric*, whgan: not just-th: to dealing nrhh ibt 
LniLcd Siates-. w^ld sain lhc nppcx hand. 

B<jt [ lhc SivitLi llflvf learned [& live rfirh lhft war and cm DjnLjjiue lo do so 
as. long, ai ncichcr Side, gains a deciiivr. military idvantage. AfLhoutli 
Mo^Cflw wnukl f^njfKanJ> enbajior. in position, iri [be Middle East if 1L 
tjicjme jji hnnm brnler ncgchHaiiiif a iciJ It mr.nL. LhC prOipitLi of thi! 
occyffinri are slim. 
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Mw Clip's. TiJt T award 
fiaghdid: Hi* USSR lad (h* 
War fitlwMn Iran unA fwmq 



Thn tlSSH'l primary iim id [be Pemiifi Gutf fe£kjp 
lincc I fTJ hii been to cipiLalizE an. qtt *indfa-l1 \i 
received from the elirainiUQn nf US J*fhj«itc in Ivaji 
waLkoui peaedndLzrtt ihaky. ihnSuch impacts. 
i-tluiMfhrici wih Jfiq, The -li" hlmxn Iraa and 
lrhq L which txt*ti i4i September ]»Bfl. bu created J 
Major iflftpGdimciH HUhc a ceo mp] ah me at of ■hLf 
o*r«iii-G. 

Wht br-lK-*e- iliil (pi Soviet Union. k» the w^r 41. 
un balance, dcflrimcnlj] ia in iniercti-t, On ibc one 
band, chr cunflLcl hit bncrtiwd tr*n"i ckamocncc an 
Sovki and tin European |J*J* tnd transit roeles. 
wtiLe-jied the paciriein ihcri-ntj-Sowkt Saddim 
Hur-ayn. and bowled Scn-icl bard cufreaey «*>oin E j 
frurti arms sale*. Neversbclext, (be S$*icii probably 
bilu^e ina* iriese. ben* flu ±a outweighed hy other 
fjnflri. 1a funicui&r. Mh^Wk shiTtim podicy uwifd 
ihr i±f k±j jnjefflJ bah Inn and Iraq. Only *incv 
■iprine 1H7 |nd BaeWnI'* aHiti±de Eofiencd. j-j ihr 
S^icts ha re begun to rivw Iraq 

An^Hicc of rhr ^uri Ijhihc^ j t thj, j E hii mad* i 
■Li miPiiarj presence in. :1k: regiM lc*i objcclTonabk 
eu the canity- ljvc PtrsUn Gd/ Hates, n*fca fur 
I fj.ii i. in j H.|unhiOiki fii i Ad tbc S^icl* la tifiuri 
I jniii jiCrd . i hi v, y r hai- bIto benefited the: Lniied 
oIjI-th Inr^cl b} ' blccdinE twnanri-ljS enonCiri 
ijnd by diverting rtrab and Irani™ *pef t ie.i Own the 
omfrijnlal ion u-j1h Zionism.. 

AlcrwuK* ihi USik hiv ^cf.ntaincd an official, pub- 
ifi-Iili. ik-i.lIi'^IiI.j JbrouErboul 'he v-ar, n differ - 
rni pOirti> dwrin-c ch c tonflic; it his leaned lou-ard ^ 

■niJ^ -ur Ik- Lilh^r n1irr™LliflE; (jfl ill CYulliiqiart nil (be 
1i^hlin.|j L'piinijil I ^41. hi>u-'E*tr. :bt S^wLflf. 

^fr+inc* frim < a tine l decisive siunic « tbr lidr or 
■jic^rr bdliEcrcnl. 

T hii rfiivr analj *c*«h_L Jtii*djCinHrJ 
Fiiluli^lji t ixnbij Pidid iinnot r^-j. r d ihi («o bdliscf 
citr in iivinj 19« J and liofiid i |4l<>' Iha! -ctcarcs 



favors li^. Ii briefly ^imnwi Sn*iH inceresn in 
each cqu^i-j |rd [pre policy 1hc Kremlin faUo^ed 
fliiriiic lk llpil year and i JiiLrcJlht mtr 1; iKo 
pCln-H- uu( the radars ihjc liiTil: lM&Ki>*'i<il1 
liwird ftuhdad^— iraui irEjiOf i±hj; gf whith ji Iran i 
Ertpoilitkal ii E Birkcjii« 14 ihie USSfc. finally, the 
paper disai[sei.4Uffcr44i Ucnarioi Ear the count nr 
I be war aatl b«w SkmrL inlweUi ind poUdet nill b« 
Affected ifl ctth. 

BHciiflnHM^Sd^lH f 4liCy d^Cpn 4h W, f 

Ma™*'! ielai^j^ w P (}i Lhc Shab'i rciimc ifrec 
u-cre retail) Trvndly dciprlc Lht Shah's tecp-au\;z4 
iftLr-C*rtinivn;j™i and xu-spkun cf lhe L'SSR.Tfadi: 
i^*,,,!^ rjpidlj \n ihc 3 fl*Qs aiid liflUi. ,^J. besin- 
nin« in Iflui, Tihf.n ^im-rtd ^Karchqunc So*-irt irmi. 
By Lhc rime, uf ihe Sli*Vf Sv¥^p m fcbrirjry jgi?J. 
Lbc I rji njii bajd Vdrrcd S ■ 1 billLca toci h or S&viei 
vcapon^ — mnHtk cruund Torce lupoon equiejnenii 
faf. r* bit on jnec J0.| 

liri-aifls- brtuq 14 ('■rarp^J-r in Ei-n«n-!i , ^nian rclaiiijnn 
afitr 3*?3. how C v Cr . -u-hen ihc Sh>h narltd ■;□ 1,^ 
uil v^itrh ir>l]vild J ran inr^rl^ rrrfamioam .nJli^rh 
po^cr .nrhtPcrwjn Culffttion Tr^ Shah\sLraLetV 

jnd 1 f-i V 1:^L r ir, u nufL i^vrllh^ ^u«ijn j^acx.t. In^li 
nJi^ri flashed wiih Srtvid inic»vsri-» ihe Jt|i*i Thus. 
M^-^w. ill hnu-tb fmr prucd b>- <1m Slijh"^ lapid 
dennisc. ttielcoirttd n a maior bicm 44 US inilucn^f 
in 1bc astj 

The. So^irti (Amended c^^i*f. a bk rUnn htm iHz 
Sihj.h f*cll in Fetrnui 1 ^ I1H in an JiuatpL ig-rwn lhe 
't«.mc of AjuiclljrL Khomeini Tat kj 
WicnCs- c1ori>kin lhj ihe fireviuk ilkpal Tudtb 

<lj=i^'i CuiTimunjir pii-tyj 10 Dpcnur vp« nlj and in 
<¥r«KJi-aii uf fjdiiil "^nLi innr*^nli<i" and jnri <„r juli 
presurmbJh ijylncxed iht Krrmbn - E honef. Meis- 
invjiicngf ^fehaniiiin in December ltt4. 
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SUMI Officials, tuv* ftjnmJiinc J £ ^ 
J rim I he Iraqis Uri m< copurlL ™i L b chc USSi; ai 
ChCj **rc wpjiw*rj ic- actwtlis; Luhe Sorrcclr. ' 
IKJIj. before jiuwdint. 



■Ir**i 



4wv-cvif^L^rtlv stL back u-hj itr-rr prKjkicij. 5? uLcd 
'ur flifturntl^ c-lflw ffclyiiuns "iih <hc humane i*- 
Ei rrw fJ^nnc J 9iL> T> h r a n ir^kr * u I irf iers ^ C u insL Lhr 
Soiitr |irricnci; in Af K haniM.n. t L lu«d Jgw n lrin\ 
iuc^al pi[wNn T «, , fl4: and touted die 

nwfflbrr c4"iohiti jiaiionaN ^riin* in r™n. 

6ui-ki- Iraqi r r lj(iiHii- -iftii-h had expanded durm C 
ihc r,rM h.,lf „f ,hc HTft^ «jih Hie ti E n in? .if i 
Krii-rwljihiin and Cui*? crji um Trc.n^ m r«72 :in<|<hK 
-hk u r 3jfc^ rjuiniinci cT -^phihi ic-j l-Ld Sui-i^i wcap- 
■.in-, tii- (3a£}iJad -■ J -'i M .ii'L4jnc j j dufirt^ piic Ijyi f^i* idjtx 
J i he d«-ddc Tf jq oppo^d iht BiPEFL-Cubun inirtkT. 
niful m tchicrta!. ,n r ??7 ind |1Th_ MarTisi uk^r 
i* K-ifcuL lii and Mw'i iuvaiicn Of Afe*ini- 

di^-nLh:inrriKFl *iihiht USSR L,wn«d iht.njn 
i*>lx li± CHiefclut Mdnc -I fl Jrafli CummwnrU ftarii 

Ni irnuiiK-r- arr«^td L.hr« ycurf drlicr Qitchv^ 
,M f«*Hili nt arn^, t ,j, t ^n^. Fhe- «nk t PI 

iiviiifaf \\v\dinii * ^h'lici r*J renu**d. Jiren 
nmre ^ortHom* ftr r,h c Suwk.. ^nw, ujj Inn'); 

WHIP— Hiu tfuly huiK mrih^ir itlaliPn. 
ihiP yy M^lqiLMnt m:,j„ r ™mins t> rjein* frwi u,,. 

I h« ^ar- (IlNi Sci^ift ^ r HHhi' C-rinf 

Tin.- Js'flihlin dr^iix d»:LMinn.icd ^ ih^ lf:.g, dWi^n 



The fcrcmirn's. (fccisLoii \n rirrj day? ef ihe i 4r u 
«J( (rfi Jireci Jirftis srupmtnii iu ton! hi =itf« reflected 
ii|«ppSriLiM ro i he Iruqi .ftViiirin it Sj j [= jf^r,, 
W turrr rjifd dp Trin. r c #cj Irtre Lrn Iv^n4 of iJiji 
decision b«* tf rc n Lid been reccittn c »jli^trtrial 
am^rili flr^itL m-hih l^ri had b«n icj ,ir^ 

far lea. f™ m the i qiN . bowci^r. Wm™, 
Loucn-nUiLc Lbs ntt*W*c cfr^rior ( h*'n,Frri! cmb^^ 
»*icli ii. never publkrlcrJ. oe\ baLh Miinr.fir.i_ I: »r_ 
ro^J ^mall im<.icn|n,r Souiei arn n. fifkr [hM« E h 
W ;kvni # in rhr firji f C Lv mun ili. af ^ r «ar and jIh 
r^rmmcd. b*1 probably encDuruert. CDuitinti—such 
■A*. Libya. Jij,j a . Sonh HOna. fdu|t, N a. J^.rt Po- 
lunJ — in ihip icft'i«i.rm f m .L■ t ^^|^^^ , u Lhtm 

Pcipiie- Urn, m*m B r IJ HiAen i U i mpaci , h-m re^m- 

icicmrisipu A Em-irif/ 7 

ifldt ■ 1 r-in Dcctmbfr I^uQlHui SjJrJjiHua-: 
Tufmu," niir i he jr-iij. lui^fr.C 

J "Hcd i ha i 
Mwu™ \ ■ ■twiijj^r' mcufiJ bibuLLl 1 1 u-> lou Id "ncr- 
er H LO j^ ^ n lc ■ 



" 141 |BK MrnC MJTIC. H.CTL 

i&r<adcrt£ i he idea ihu Sbddam's rijyj. jium 

cilIi iJic uint nri' CfJdiuit WttlidiiitV 
i«h jlju ^i a Hd # F ricnjd--rii p ;i nd 
-.lich Syrii, iri«r|i Oa**™ de- 
'n? hti«cLn Ll;|^l.l^^;^r^ ;n.l! 



Ih- fl J. J pliui'vii 

in hh fiale. Tli< : n .|-. 
f. ijupc rn I Tmi} 
Spin i r< hoiiLi 
H.irl.dHd. 



Minwu '* ^ilUe^qL-^ , u r.sl: a nj|M*rcmiih Ir.i^ 
41pl»n:Btrj ^kflnn L d. p*n. fioni ih bclirf Ehjc lI^- 
■qi|j^4^jLd niTi ul'fi^ij <□ b«iji ili^ L.S^-R 
^umcleidy and TrrTu ,lj di(pl CV 4 Vr >: with badU irn 
peisjn^Nh In L hi; J,|l u f I^IfU. C 

J 1 MiJdk : ^ 

J-HNr.bured ^ cm^ife^ in ^1^^ de^nr (lJ 



ii=ifh the - nn t rflrflM - Iraqis q l^jori/* 

urtjui>il I he Jimeiinte Lbn I he Kremlin owitlrtrrcd 
Saddam "defum/ 1 

Perhaps area n^rv LmpwLn'nt in Ihc SwLer, toiiiiMi to 
undertake chew inCi-trijqi f i C r» wjjl MoiW't appui- 
«ni [wncsprlM of Iraq's iMUian il an OppwLunJtr 1g 
make rai™ in Tehran. Tbe^WKEx befin M fl** 

ufTm (OCOurl the XhoftUhu ^,i, tl .nuance. 

Aintaiiador VjnqgFddtau 1 trf;r ^iih ib-n rVinnc 
Mrnrtkr RijaJ And Speaker oJ iht Majlix Rgtfsanjani 
on Itjrarale DceasrtfTii in Ociob^*™! ilruscd Mc-i- 
COw\ inlcfHE .ri, improvise rttalHtni. Tehran, howc*. 
fr - «CcpLi«c and (Hi cffrjrl foundered. ' 

REifusuHtm of J^iticyi Sfirinj Itfll 
TlhrmJiiJi Ptl^uiry t*ft; 

In a m^>or taelLcjJ iMfr. rhc irfwieti lifted ihd 4,Ym h 
tin target in iprinf [fljl. fiemcjrtriC Ihc cmtwrfO 
de-jfk fnL-of«J Ira^bL^Jse ii bov E h4 much im n 
c*an. 3 J: , n did from (h c USSR, w r believe- ihc boric hi 
:il?r:ir^-ni li lb* rod 1 ha I cMiiiri V a4icfi c/ [he ernca tro 
u.a> pramniini; Waq lo nccUerulc ik armi jwrchiJtc* 
Trnm China and Nhc ^" t f.| und eajld i ur n Buihdcwt 
■ rrev^ubll fr^l the U£$fc. Their dcriiiun "J, 

rrnSSibr) aim ^iWntcd by uurritf abour. rr.e £rtmin t 
r.ipprLnhcmem (j^iwccn Rifcritfad and moderate A rib 
-.Uiev lifnh ih-jL Ihc Uflii^J Siules v»as tcekjrn H> 
irnprnw relaJiuiH »iih |r a q. U nd u*-* l^il 

-r r 4» mate. i«iii«Ju,|* baujwi, vitk If,^ 



l>irrutg. i lie AMI I J m^-HliT. 



unnl i 5 'ni*ij I 9H2. rif- 



J am -if chrtste arm* 
■■ ppj rem h boujrn ilhA^j unnLf.ictj. %i[nrd btluir 

Ihc *ar. t)u-flftC the -.^nit pc'iud. I rim. <Jchpirc il* 
amicik for afrra>. hbphyhJ frum MmLOu nrtjch >«i«1l- 
cr nuwnil«r ru'liijiry equipment, i^dudinrj „\\ivt\ 
uimt, iinirtlaniLinn, iruftd. and xfuif parts. 

l.ir"Li*f ilur oiihirfu rcrtttjvnl a mhftw irrilanl in the 
L SSR\ TL-iBLi^s -wiili and Imq ^ikL lirlpetf slaw 
M.i K bdad\ tlrifl rnim Stata n> Vt<ii#it "■■flapini. fa^l 

■ i ■.r.; J i.:d ™-k probl^rth> f jr M«»liu>i. (tuili B;ishUad 

■ :i"U ~l Ol: • ■■ |ir ^- -.u |1Lj.IjI h -. i-r'.L crJ Lht intia-,; j> T^iL' 

ri(hi=i^ v f fl u ruiifl. Tfrr lnLnian< *h>w had r'>.-J 



rtfr-SSn (ucriLiciH Mjkcdw far irniine ihcir eneiTi'. 
dad lid su- hcqucnlly. JtagMirJ, f 

J. iimntly rtncnkd MaicaWfi 
ftilurt 10 Curb aims sUpmenif ntadc hr* iran by Sovid 
allk-l and clienti. 

In addician rcihe ri5Urii'ipCHn n r Lhe ifiTii. delifej-iej.. 
1he Knmtin KflKlaL olher jFjjals (bar, ir n£ uHtresr- 
ed iii mending hrKnviib Baghdad, tn April I Sfl I. 
Brezliiw— For 1bc HrU lErne IfTB-^atlf ihc 

■*nn»J?l mniHat lo the Iraqi- leadership camrnennerAE 
in* IK* sirnrnj arthc \Wl PricndiJiip and Cftjpera- 
Wn Treaty. Sharily ll.tfflafttr. the Sgi-ieii repaired h 
C"Ueal ck^ric-jeotaijriE; faciliiy in Lr*o dimajcd 
durinc 'he H-ar. jflfl ihry sicned □ fc« n n*.- ceniicmJc 
raiptr j I in* g ii^CTi^nlj. 

Noncihe-lsu. Su^icl-lrjqi paliiicaJ frlaliccii Tcn\s,,-n-4 
chjldy i hiriJurj hour, ihc re e i flf 1 4H H | . AkhD^gt. fiy ghdcd 
^cni F'i r H i>ctw-iy Prc-m;±r pflu;id;in lu 4tHco^ m 
Jurtu. il rrinaince >ui[>ciou ; u\ Ihc Sui-jcit. rV 
i. jLirnpk £ 

J dciinii imF^rd rcbljnns. «hh Mcnviw, Ltrt 
Soviti-< rifriiainrd dcicun inert :o 4r^Lnbi Iim Ir^Q. 
(C J » c rc in^i rucitd it i ik tcj ^L ^ Tfrii r,c, nioni- 
'ur bo^iel i-ubvtrin-f iLic-j..f j 
■Oljirncd irui Ir.i^i c-ffitinl^ dci:i-: «1 .MOnCv* u.-n^ 
u>inp Shn*44 ursv |r;:n n>ortnii.Vit ihc 



.4cjnwhiir. I In: ^rrrnhn p.uh.ihl; n-n; Ui«-j.Ii: n i 
j.boui rhc L-oiirw nf poliricjJ dr:-, -rlnnnLrii-- ;n Ir.ir. |r 
^ii hi if Ph jnpla-jduc Jane t^JI F'j-iitk 

Vi^iHKr Jfani-S&dr »-honi ^iHMunrc^fi^i-rl.-r^rJ a>iii 
SM^rict flndi ciLrKJhlc tH' lurninji Iraa buel; invalid rh-; 
WojI. Ai Ihc- hLinw li«*. il shed avi«>" ine¥ Nhi- 
Ininiun dtt'icn' Jini-HiriB of Jht Ihluiikk. lullui cfi|^^i- 
lHri>--[E< hfvjphdi^c Khalcj.. ^Im Ihc Aiwiimcr H«J 
carli fall. The SmclJ had icrkc^icdli CriiKi;e4 1 Ih; 
VifLjiihcdrq \iw rcfuHBi tu unpIC -u hi !■ ,ur^r k-fcHI 
IflrLC^ in trfl^l anrl »iie e-EpvCially jkdriic:N if bis 
ULif ipi"i|h iu (lUL-nhriin Lh< *t^uinuir; rc^iirir hy fupu:. 



.1 



Due luTie. ^Lh-ieLi recoenixed Lrin lh« carLwIidali'jn tif 
rlcrica.! com ml ^vixjld hdl jiele unity bintCd. Llic 
L.iS-S-R For eKanintc, tzitcsitya palElJca I cnmmtnLalor 
■Mtktnnd* Katin *-arn«l in o-n irdcEc it June I9BI 

r^ * Moscow Icleviiban pimrim in Ji*!* - that Lhc 
funu^mcnrilijc citric* *dio **sre ctcomLni; dc.rnina.nl 
iii TiflH&n w-i* vLrukt[iily ami-Snvieq ' 

Whut'CT rare r» a < «>n i ■!, by « err . Mu-vCuw c*™- 
linucd [o couM rhc Khomeini rrEirrkc. Wli Cn IfafVj 
fiLW Prcs idtM, Prirm MinLrfcT, and Foician MiniiUrr 
look r.m.jE in Lbc iLirnmtT of I VH 1 , I hey. unlike 
rruny of ihcir predecessors, did hdl spctk Hjr publicly 
3{pirixi Llit SagLcL;. In jddiliori, trade increased in 
L'JIJh r,o s.li(h[Jv d.bo>e prertv-jLui inrurp levels^ 1hc 1wo 
LiMULiiritj. tiiihurifcd cjfvariauE IciW'fevtl dc-lefu- 

lirjm. and A^ibtSiaddr Vi*o B ride* framed a 
nunitwr O-l nic^linE^ w ilb Iranian ImJgcI-. Tllii pffi(H:. 
h-ywr^rr. i^mcdoui I<j be 1lir Calm kf^rr Ihi: Hum: 



Moscow Chuifin Courier March Torovflli ivty 1 56 J 

In fjur jiid(mciic L :iie Nfiiog of it,t unit* einbarjo in 
Snnnt 1*8 I w *< c«Cftll*Hy 3 dj rnifri-l'PMmr»t 
by Mo4«ku.-. jhciou^ jwIh - >\ whit b ria-d been 
raTCic'y tile i-O Itnfi. failed :it produce aorktrlrs. few inr- 
Sovic-Lxin Trbrjn*"* fu-r(her d^mi^ ifcprii elre^-l, 
noor Handing in bjisb&i4 £ndui ( i he ^ mt+r K o. 
hau-c^r. swjwcJ bui dxl nirt rc^rrK: Ihr ocfcm».nii"iL 
in ■*So* , ic!- Irn^i i ics. |iqrLly briauic (.he ■ rl ivm ir.- 
Lucd io caurL Kbomcin-i. Lt »u nc4 until ihc ipririE of 

rnaL i hi Kremlin besan ro mj<-l rruiib ihi- |>_i| 
of rqo iei >i inc c bei^crn (.he belli eercnu io- j^e or 
ele.Lf ^ujhjKirL for Iraq. 

Ir*f The maiL inij>jr:Lirii indies ioj o.f i lv: Mijvrri ■ | ■ 
Lu-n.-ard Diahdirf T-Ji ihtf ■. onr lutujiv^ ,-, 
majo-r nf* yrT--- ■cun(*ac , i- ihe riiii ^ince bei'..:ir iJil- 
war b^iar 



r 



~1 




■ I i|l 



Tj.i-: hd id J I i ;n p:| n im jrji 



^ beiuxxn Vta.fdi irxJ Jjn*, lIii S^iviei-n hLnL- 
ill '.i mi> r"i i.h^ friiqi Depuih' Trj.dt Vi.nii.Ltr ind 
Mini-.nHiHT I nd uii r u.nd Tr-nnt De^iLiLy Prirvu \1 iaiiiif 
^/i/ 1;-jriiit ihc iniijc per Kid. Imtj r±rtii«f j ^unnTjLr 



h\z±-(*^m E»H C«rnfiun officii Is ind the Chief 
*f (ht&jyitL Farrifffl Hinurtiy's Nur EiiL Dquf^. 
mcqil. Ok* 0"i*=vi*ij— Ihc fcljIieH 1t>tl Kernel ofH- 
«|*L l« ^fiL BiBhdKJ lincc Ware 4b ui 

In l^ay MdshCv^ begin ;w*iijnt Lnej't. (lubLiel}- 
cspf^Hrf ^ilLiajnus locrri Hie m. Mc^ovw P.idio. 
for cumph, Ia i braiicjut in Aribtcon H J turn, 
wctennwtf Sadjitm'f iHMuncemam ihRl l«q would 
viLhdnw ill [rttpt fram -iH Tmnlu lifrfisry. cjllini 
\i i "pawli^ jLcp-" ih*1 wutd bud <a 'TcnJliit i^s 
bloody conflict Ji i«H If pgtsiHi." Tie $ovidf 
supported Hie [raqvLfliflircd UfJ Seco *!((¥■ Council 
rcsoJuLinn. an 12 July CtElitit for 4P jiMTWdiKe 
fire jnd withdrawal of fatca ID pK*iJ b*J fill net, 
SwLei raedia c&mmcpLirr on I be major Hirtlifl blttf - 
[rv* *e Bicrali chal beein an t4 Jvlr — "Jic firtLlimc in 
ituj^ii Hhti rnniin fMCHiracwd inla rrac— ^is- 
imrrtWUy ^iucfll nf Tihr±n.#fid fuppofLivc of Daeri- 
did 



JCl -vr il i dcbt)er*ic ^irnirc to Iran ia «uc iL£ 
[( rn=^f in*o[*™rH in bthairof Alina* iuufEcnis. 

r ~~ 

Siwicl media JfilrCiiin of Iranian rtprcsno* uf (h^ 
Tijdeh Ike j 11 to ■flCrtKC. 5udi CTHnplainL}. +ihti ■ 
men in hraidmli^lh Nirinnal Voir.* of Tnn 
(NVMl-tEic Batu-battd SmicL radio union p»r- 
pontif <a be InnhiTi— rtJ?w bciir inreariac more 
frequent in official SWtr. madia 

Strict Motivations. Vjurtrcf fjCiernccoYtied for 
lhLi cka.r lilc cowird Ih.ii. En ovf judfrfic^i,. rr n T° l ^l' 
1he mote «0OL^|lin( waq Moscow"* tenctm o«rt [he 
ihiN in Lhc wi.t*m|ir.if> balance <o*ard Erao. Tht 
f,h\\l »□! ocCurr^t *l + li«lC wnei * WMiny-r\ n** Lich 
^■kh Inn won. TrijinE 



ffArt. V\tHZQ**-'l- fTUSJnlWn »ilJl lllC Kkdrncirli tfG- 

tinlc'l failure. 1a respond ■□ its continual 1 0¥ctLutci. far 
closer jclsii^rw Jfid ^iih Tihuo'irecwmin anti- 
SaukrL Ec*^ f t^ lrt iainartifli hcvtc tn cfic decir 
lion 14 Li N (rjwjrfl U*q ThK 5ovie(f tefin in voice 
ihe« fcuslrHiani- pwMirtr i r . ilrtvllht^flie- cirn* rh:i 
iLli tavifd Imq wis bc(ami-TiE ^■■^'l^L 0"- ^ tviine-tii 
I^n3 ffQvifa puaLiihed in mltrPrMilivr: illicit \}y ■ i-s 
H.iniur Third- World -camimcnLieric. Pairl tsru^Jic+lo. 
t-W 4* wh d^liii UAr^w' , f pviuiXi ««jimiJ. 

[rinun policy '.C^ri | hf "J55.K. Ctiric*irn^p uhxrjjcd 

ihic rfcerc ^rr< "currrru: ri|hi -1 r^dnorw. flpiioiid iu 
imrwrmnc Sov-rrl-lraoin" Tfh1^nj.^>p¥ft(in{ xtuudO. 
ih< AyiiaJlah. tfr. t\ vl , w jrn rd IhH of Hii 

^^iti presence in ^r E hjmiL P n ' TuiLlr;'" anJ ihm 

uiir rvcfti Li>n "hiiflodmE inrcrrmion Tro™ Irpnigji 



I 



SlllH^TV^nli l.H' Ini^ull L'-rilcillJ- intficllr rMaVTOW v^t 

v-irj or' an Ti^AiuA h icLory. lun'j iflir^c^iivc iLriic ar 
lriompJi! an rhr t^ii If field tatinni^ ScpuimbcT 
I9hl made Hie Ihrcai *f SrerUl vitiLifj- j raiJiiv. I* 
our julEnicm. Lhc fcrcml'n urgbihlvihu^lir. un Irann- 
irtdikJl uf Uiq ind cj(*.yiilirTitni of rj (iT V -Ujn\.,r, 

irtfl^nct in Iraq md rifenctr^ncj qh* K^nk-hu 

icriniU.. funhuouff, Maew -diJ do< «id[ to wx in 

^nh-Ki.iv. r* fa inild tttrmc u.'h«C Irl J mtC 1 Jth.'HU^ 

mi^h; rvi-dmiallf aHf »ci □4^l^^(n^J jrinirip. ^ 

tJKiH < n iJ OlHUian Mu^linrA. ,pr,:ni H- mPlndnL-i: 

lKH,virtJ Irjiniiri borOiri^ 



r ivv:r.i l^ld^:^^ *l<r> |7i t:Jj jTil fi^rMl lh:il A I lu i J PiCl 
Ir.jr. v.r.i.ihl a H T k f ±1+ i It l-ui n ■JU-J- JIld 1 Ih 
ChLnj. tili.J ni,T-:1, i i1> A l ib--, Lf VLuwIu"- JiiuW iiii: 
COmi ■□ !11 pul. Fj C 3"lirt nuthl fill iOOyl lu 

y-jihinnan^ ^^Huini 
ilui m c>ir(>- Mi?- i ? H 3 i he C P5L f cm rj I Comni | icx- 
^tcrtiir^Ji d-d i ilu<^ ih;n wnrL^A.^ Lh r I nuri 



('■■■'Ji'j.i ir.-, ^-Ii^cd^ inicuJcd 1 1'.,-, i j id it! 



i'wirr AAUffiiiNQif afthr Iranim* ftewttutifm 



An =,tiei< im. I** CPSt' fOiSrits! K«ntFlinitL fri*- 

fSfhfff j.t lh t July I°d? /illy proDWDfr 

4drW *fflyj rl * JflrtrfnairJ; MT fht Soviets' reassess • 

irent of thr trw\\«n rrniirttiif. It criticized the 
irnnian cfcrics' tontaiiiatioit of power in the sumtnu 
of iVftl as a negative tarainf piuqi in ti[< irfKhlrtVEJui- 
flfi r v*vfj. TAt 1 author, ftastista* y/j.yino^rr, fi- 
de pair rfi'tf Of f*>< CFSU CrtHraf Commit tee j 
MrTi'eiwS iJrporfiwnv *mf ow o/ the fJSS/t's senior 
experts- on the Third World, stated that the ttfiihtpb. 
of thr fundamentalist eferirs marked the end of ffu 
te\toliiuo4\s "ftnuiittly peapft-'s ansl-ittrpc riaUst~ rw- 
turf e.*d thr t^^TJTjirjtf of att ~iiirts#ry~ west for OA 

JjigiriT "third, pfrsh'' rVfturciq cvpitaiiltn tmd SOttaf- 

The arttcie stoted thai the February ffJtrt-nUMrSsui 
'toiir&cois demotraut," md, m-irk ttir rifht kind 
ijf Ifodefihip. routd hove freest tiriard fn *rp "vrtfi- 
cupitaiis.t ' ' tihat ii_ peo-Sowieif friction, ifnforttt- 
"vtciy. innrr*rtrd fjljpf^ifkiy. the rcin\plete triumph 



of the Shitte tlr*& jiuttti thr rettlvtions "prcsycs- 
sive" tendencies, t* Mi 

Tirr mprc the flfv organisation s jmw it* 
iprtifimfiy istamie features ftt? wtteh the/Mtimg 
tie rp- paid par stnnunt arTfwfrtfitJ ttfe*rtlitened, the 
more rapldf? shr faimdpsifru V 'rVr f^sfiif ran oi * 
truty pJS/pIe~S arti-impcrivtist vtrd dr*forratir i*r- 
QiiniAi* werr eroded. . . 

Prrhops excating tn withj'tri thinking, Vi^TSftf^ikiy 
eiaimrd that the cieety't p^iieirt i*rrr it\tensityinjt 
ihe fiast tsruftti ft Urn and surzntrd that "sharp 
idfjiWmdt > the future- - ofi-xaj'M passible. Hr 
trdjttittrd. bu*wrr. that the leftwint forces in Iran 
**eer fir diiGTfvy. 

The article, 'ihith had tv font fcfh-irrrt mrtfuriia- 
tion to run in VLatuttawnin. « rBtimwJiiatitm and 
at the Jdm^ titrtr. p totifirmniioA of the negative liriff 
j'a ifir Svrirtt' itth. - of Kfrafntitri'L Iron. 



Sum had no inleren ir. sttiflt Iry^i iflwarfc Traq. [f 
the 5iJ"-itLi bd li**i«r i^if. qb*y mitliL Ki«.fiir*d |h*q 
Washineioji. CDjirev*dl **i Trin-iin rictncy. *»nlJ i«k ( 
sects Lt»[ fnitln rHXisi US inllucncc in Bittu]±4. This. 

xi J linn: when ill fetafianjs niiJi Tciiemn wrrrdecrrio- 

rxE ing 

The fclaw <hr Israeli Invnw, (if Lebanon in June |<J8? 
tnflkclcd uchki ji^ici :intiflqi i n>J rrcdibilny in (hwr 
Middle Fis.i al« mai 1 h4^c «Hiliibuccd la M« Ww's 
[id ctr-jrd TJn7 J^kirtj. maj hi« ituufM lhaL. 
if cJicy did fn?i iniTciv: ^uppoft to Biglkljd. ii wq^ld' 
*t>\>tir (0 (lie ArilJi wurlJ Mascaw v±i iiilinj- all 

Alt of Lhis wai ocrjrTinE Hi h^C w.hrn Hm W w 
LUncluded elm the Iraniin, Fo^u^n »ii iwiniinE lo 
[lw rlftii ind than, a: Lain « Khamcmi Tiii 
supporicrs remained in [Kivcr, Soviet iniriuencc in Inn 
voulil remain minim-l. The Sorites, had tome- tu lhL-. 



ccin^iififln bi UwinB IJSI,u eridtood b*- inaushcr. 

arliclc m Lhe CPSLJ jounnn.t in Jl.^ qi** hj.p 
and by Lbrir incHiui rifV ffJ.nl medka crLi idtm «f 
Inniiin ■nci-SnviejEifn^' inJi- 
cala Qui iJvii p»JtJie lUannmi **u. wi'-iNp 1 ^ 
hr?M njced iliai.P^ e 
) ~1 1 fx-ri.jgji CpEKHiLwn 1-D I he Sowie; Ljihhi «i d>e r 
Jflfl tirOme. Tki Soriccs a.t» reni^rLMd tLui loTii^i 
'W<ti rcmainina in Iran were no raiiLh fa ihc 
ck'ieal rcsimc.C Jnii**i iKm me So«icLi 
bcli<mcd lhe Inruia Jefi*Ci[ h *eifc. and -disunited 
that, cyen if ihe. Jthamtliii re pen* eolUpfcfl. (b< left 
prabihly wauld b± UMTUt (0-tdie pflwer. 

The Sov^Mii ^ppirtnULj' MnCiudcd;. moreover., dui 
J f i#,i*r, li±i rcrf of Ehc Uniledi Statu wasi nill mews. 

' s;pfine l*iJ iht Soviet 

t^-icMcd h-an ^nld «ron.in harilt 14 rht L'niNcd 



li 



Stales foe ■ Ioue time. AhJwuch I be Soviet prafcablw 
niriftiiibd ■Hfy' about l enEuliiJ mprav-EMLefiMn [lu 
>fch ibe Uflfted £i*ih l HujcHdciilly tbdrtj f hi i 

j<e w^c by Tf*if*ft tic* (otnt E.b* Untoed Scira. 



TTic imrn»tnnnil in the USSR'S- ifel "ilh uid 
IkCcriii'aCirm rn id rdLtEotcc wrih Ini hare mcecki- 
jLoJ iinfcr Iniuin forces Ijril £r*in:d inLn J rig, ±i 

Hkr H-jit. WJiite mjinOiLnini blfieul iEi-n££«r 
HHiLriBcy, M«ca^ hu bunrqei iureiibuly trititil- 
boLh pdhlicly i.»d fn\v*Uly 4ftri« L i- refuel lo consid- 
er « nevrin^ MCkmcil. The Soviets in Oaafcr 
mZ min «olc4 for in EEup-impred UN Secuu-ii r 
Council rcsduLian cj1I \w for a ccise-fire. Ira* E^r- 
ciari Minify pHTicLiIs.^ 



[ 



1be wje «p*pt JiTrfMv i«J "-ul boriil [ii'clv'in' pri ■ 



^TCf-OrrfrVfl filled in wiwenirn 
lcictik n> Lhr Jr*rti#rt Chmr Lrn USSR's desire Tar i 



J 



TV Iri4iltii fciv^rcipcndcd Wlttr euEffiic * - 
aitiwfti Moscow's sjHjice <m ibe «r Tl.e ^rime- 
!*CiiWftrwITcbra[i Kwquper fwAiJar bbfEcd'Lrte 
Soviet* in Jibe Deeeeitw f-W *llcn»irie Inqj <a use 
5o«icl-inide. rauulcf 1m *rt IIUC* An Dcriul. At i 
Fndir p™*" «r*i« in JmuiET-£peiVcr aTthc 
Iriniii MijlH RjtftinJini mied I be "Wuitm AAd 
Eif (trp -Mptfpew^n" rf pnnridMii inni itui ijlow 
Jrl? »«mliitt 13k w. ATitoflih Mutatis »*hl 
C«W flVKt bkit jH Oit Friiir pnrer dct>4H m Oom 

Ji Ftbrtirr, -btii be diioned: cb±c kiJ 
^pured rw cflfan juudinf w crwm^," -+kh hid! 
*1S*.UjkJ lire ddEbf of «ir dcu jflythi." SubHquem 

mnfiiit iLl^cbc on Dsn/n( f.nJ Oilier l»piin 
HSEict in Apr!" audi hTiy W4«£^( +h*rd mndenuixLiuE 
aT Hnrnf b^tbt ckfrtil kiden. 

TrM hive UraHTK inenu^if ly fc^^ed 4 

Kh4cncinri T-tainve, ±: Li ti±J ui | iBrj. x flSwrd Afcbin 
Tcrnica Id nruucJi flft ;Ji C S^^icl &nbi^i.y in Tchrin 
an lb: IT Dm±hi^^ Wfl jnMb-crsi r>- urthe Sexier 
■n^fLiia*, T4i4y i«re dawn ind burned 1be S^^ifli fi^i 
Hgririti *vct 1 he Emti!ii[5f , i fram file Mokcjw filed, »n 
i^Fifliil pwilcri. bin Lh* Lrjciin Tflftitn Minrfcty 

CTlhlidy mnAn+cii iTli ±1L1C1 flrt Ehc tmlnH-:>- liv 

WEifimiAt ii jvTlJftcdi br tbe USSR's occ^nin^rt 
of pJuiNm Af*tianLEEifi. 

"I'nr Sm-icLi- hive xhawii JiicruELn^ tQivZ^tn e>ver TcK- 
'Ji'i aid La I be AT^ruA jAimi^tAit 4 Ad ur w*- 
t»Hidjr ind dJufily ^^(»«i|in« trie Khorntisi rtfuw 



1 



^_jiA[iriaiiE;h 1,^ Hik'netvii «tr< 



r 



MasGj'- hj.i prmcs'cd i series of [nnnn mas 
ufii. 10 tttititf intf-hirxsj Soriec iciiriLici. 



] 



PllC moil KT-i"B ■ndiCxI.nj-j.of (1n dipita Ifl which 
SawnrL-l-riniipi ■^■?4>«ni Jn »*c sunk, ta^^ti. Jijvc 

IJC-Cn Trhrin'l- of Lhc Tudth.'l ItlizrJ.. dilJ.-nJ L i- 

(^rLflf ctM piny, ind eifiultiiM of 1$ Sh^pll d-ipiifniLi 
-n ,xi a y Tud t h tkncnl Sccrflirb" Kianur: art 

Kftcr (Hny mt mil>:ri t-'lt-c j.rrexr.cd by ihc K.h?mc>ni 
(Q^rniTKflL an 4 February an cbhrfdf *f ipjmc for 
Ltw Kfifl iA&xn-** lode t J 11 ef'iCltl pr^cic irwf 

iillcd. Ihiil fif Ufllu^Cq-M^Hy. for ibeif rtlejtt. Eli 

Iji-t aju-jI and citlj Mijr. Kiin">ri ind «h<f Tudch 

I^JC! r^SKd" -0^ IriP-il-TI lilcprfc-iin Id bcifl-j 

■nfilnr IJSSft. micui upon owtrrhrLwi* c (In- 
^.Jrr'i^l retime. O* * Mir Unr lorernrneQi diitiilvrf 
iIil- piii). n nirjM: Nhrj*r,cin- tnJorux! fulHi-^ Tli.- 

lani^ cIjv TcJuan Mimlltd It S^itl. d^OnlS It 1 ln« 

In hjli q>,r Drrn:i g 1|y- iccmJlLcd Soviet dipluimCt in 
Irjn -]or inl C rfifin t m IrjrTi irUtrfil J ifl'j 



Vlrj^mt 's ftS(Mf^Sc EC []ic Mij. ^Kjn. t nil rCJITiiriii 

l^iicd (oj^riviLt *nd ii 1 pi^<^ls and Lbtijfntaht- 
^pvlitur- t>r r].*-** Icinun -tfiplomirs. ThLi reiHiiijni 
nflccn i he tfr*jnlioj hj n u-iUi rmitn io ^rire off Inn 
MXillj -J »d lhj !■ S- 1 L" I y j belief Lhi I diiwLH-jrt ( the T'lif-. 

Lad iLiair I n dn unih (nr.Ljn ■ ALCi'ri.Ll Ihin wi(h 



-.rfl in ij-c J-jnc i*ji Tc*jin. i >. , ... 

, K.-.r rrlrllK.^ II lb£ TinMh'i (jlllC HJ. ihf f..rl h I V]lh.. 

i'jf..jf tnrffd. i^.lr.j .hen ikt ^Hlfc^c-- nhc.r 



tare-En pa'icrts. fiiauirk^. hi?*Tvcr. in h.ii ir^ccJi Lg j 

Lilian if I he SuDrumr S^icL in, fluid' Junfl. iificlklLU 

vuincil 1 c-Jimb. Lhal chc L"SS(! ^^g]d rcArrand in kind 

4ii :.'ny f mi yrc unfriendly Jfiniin p(l> 



ff^fl-'ilrnjj rt-lldrrforK Ti>l i^r* frfd*. In CiJnlTiJ.| 1^ 
Ihli pli hJc4u1hiitIii][ kLh^ij ErjJi. Md|,r[>v i 

i <: I j I icvm v- ii h I r*Q J^mt ImcTi Huml ifiu j |l l rnqp r^ns . 

Roih I'm*'-' [Hjhlii rtdnric hit rrrVi;<cri i hi*. C riirn- ■ 
kO, Liurmc a Ji r nmc mM J-jik 1« 5C ^ , n mrliich he 

i Hririhd Ir^n. ^nrnj (ti-H (fifl nnd "ire 

l-nk-id 'rljiiDoi or f r i l ndirmi."' [n -cifly July 

■ iLlcf^ic- wrlh 4 F # t flrl (H-tfmErer. ?Udd*Ti liutftd 
<ll£ lr^n' Sc«^l fippWfcTn*in, " Tht ffUKI CMCfrlr 
inilajin-^ oT ,ht f l«WflCrxincnL. hOVCKf, if* ihr 

iirifr Pnw nf Sa^i^r ^q-x^i -l. Llmi jih5 i|h; ^wntlu- 

H-iL-n d .nLl^- nc-- ^rmi.4jcy1 
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3 hL ' lil 'wntrf 
+ Ov L -r . uP l., ^ IBI <. ,,1-p.h^h * M « Eht - 

' » JFlJrrtJh HTHUfjCMiHir Fk^t, UM 1 ruH-jr- 



3 



h L.rf ir., L k j tir s 1 1 h.n,., d , | fJ|n , tt ^ |Lrfl 



Has A nrfrflj** ***** a Oiffmmev? 



Srtzhnev ™ Ttilf rtr t*it f>*t*t wh** rtuSairitts 
a+ctdtd pit the spring of {Ml J* ali*e their foSicr 
inwafd frvrr and Iraq. fia»rt**. AnArQp&fi rta to 
iktiap ofihr Soviet party bezetr #t orc-umdwhc nim 
JjW. Al'tinatfi y^e dormt kruW hfi in this change 
iwr paHty. as A J i5* chief and a f*6fitbUf# numbrr, he 
w^^zdiy k~d asayiaihr metier TMt/^t ihct 
his Jmm purnud (i rven mArc *if<rwsty 

.iwiWti that ht supported the chant*. 

The i*rr**ti*tty fuv-Itaqi Iilt r together uTA <tf4fr 
it\/QivrTinjQm_ xuggfits ifuil Amdrajfcv may br mrW? 
jm-Jf-n*-^ Hr> 4MMh?tr trait diri less t&n*iTK<J of 9flfiW- 
rNflNifT/iiF iAf ^priffj Jn /ra rr J fieri ^flt ffnnfi'flf* 
^flrfrtjafri- fi<lf flew putrftfiy trprcssrd his »icwi *H 
fro*, fapj^ 1 jvtti^* rt>FiT*i^jinajiir Mtk.aadr Sorin. 
'dVKJjjrflj- fjrar rtf" flj.* irfnjyi-j. Aaj fifrrr a fTffr.r^fflT 



r 1 



dcrttl fffiiHe. Furih+rmort, wr know ^ 

3 Fr*r xAf KG* ArttrW 
mvs rU rflref, *ad * ^ f<t*rdf*r Ihr Itfi m frttotitr 
prespcciS in froa and ^41 ply concerned by twh 
natSSn^ct atrJ ailesrdtr f^VS statimenf -fffcq 
/Air riermrf tteJtriMr ' 

Ttar* rr rthrW f ttfdHi« ffltff ffif btlievr Andro- 

pov hui mtdt * difference. Tht Iraqi fyt*$atiwr Shut 
visited MMror f fl December JftiJ. f 

J± amv *tvey *<lh the Snrsmsion 

tteis inre**.Vtiiiair ws Srciknr*'* Th* chi*f of thx 
VS tatrresii X+csiW J« Bafhdnd rnrinf i*i F*t*\s*ry 
t ftJJ that Irani *an madr jrjm"/*r ^-«i-J^ 



r n 



The -^tivicis. jnai al^flu^ ti^cd 10 Iri-q 
iirKi"L !i"iJ'-> Ni ri;i¥*ci' I lie F'jiul rifx-hnc Iflal *fOn^tb 



Inic >dir-:Ji. hawt«ir. 



ih.ii iln ^;Ti#nn hbd rcfu^cf 



r 



_1 



h. milium i o- miliiiry supply atLi«L>. 1htrc hi*r 
brca ^Ol^t iciuii-it ihiL SDL-ici milimry id^ricn hi^i 

' ^' ^ i in j t .iij. e i ^ c Trt ^^^^H^i Irn^" ^"^^ ^7ft^^rt"n1 
u4Hlc and i^Lar^c 

^lias repdned Lha1 bO^ 'c1thiB*'J V^'^^ vv^\T"t4 
i3ct\ci\ ftdniinr Ieu] d irrirvr An"! ifl^J tMUlc_ 
alrnid 1lic r^(iv ChT (Ofl KUCf f^'^T^ 



L 



J 



J Ah i la ifiM*J ih^c Su^ii;, piEoli in 

Dying J|i|:jl M lG- ^ . i[llMU( h. T\EZ [Ml '■JWe J Lil>1 J I 
rL Lii'nn^bh^necur CnciilU.[ rtii :iian^ Ol-Cf lYjrl iu Ti Liii" ri 

Jrjii,anv. iJii^ m*- ™w y h^^f in t Tca^n> 

adi--i:or> cffori 



n 




LnLtiliMU to lb* £*Htl-lr*qi Atppracbrrncpl 

Sam* invpturlanl fcMJCraims will limir. chcijnpfnvc 
menLin SrTwic-L-lrSiJi reliant. Firsr, great muHial 
dLslTJil Hill tsiHt btiw*en Mljloiiw and Saddirn. Tlic 
Smiels hjvt noL fOreGllcp ^dd^m'* CKeoujian or 
Iraqi CommuniHs in l fl THJ irirj Hi> crKiiinuing ugbl 
fefLriccionr, nn CPr a.cLmLy ii> l r ^- A li Linuf b ruimef - 
but reported 1haL Saddam r<lta*C0 M«fPI 

member* ffsm jiil in 1a<e sprLna 1912— rfin^ WHjrw 
daim Ibc TrJtnSC was quid pre quo Tar 1nt Ar^?l *r*ni 
deal — IhrCP] Will d«S flOC flpiruLcopcnlj in Iraq. As 
ftcemly 3 4 Juris., Sjdd J m pufctiii} LO r"i d *■ pTS ri IhV 
CP1. MM(f>* r cVniifii wary of Basil JudTi ii- 
crcisina; miliary. raGHflfnic, iJid pc-liiicil conLim 
wiib China and WtilC'n oowerr, 

SJuddidi appircnllr ^Ti-ll dcCpJy -r/Mriir, .^LrjicnVs 
irrn* embarjn eirly in ilic wax T I MS ^tmiineni is 
rujvtf f.ar From inc surface in hii public > I u 1 h:= = 1 1 1 P i > kin 
rtHLionx wLldi Lhc Soviets. He a liu -io«i(in urt iri ihCK 
ililcirciLF (4c.ruc.iixe ManirJi on. variaui Liwi Am 
arLrclr <rt lT;t &i"ih. P3r[y ni^siiaperin mid- Aniast; 
crilitLrcrJ llit LSSFVi roreigfi policy, markka, a fcvr- 
cLncjuindcr B^id irt I ■■ J.- H i c^umer-Ttuindej 

Second, Lhc 5emrLs nJ*r I* acitl* lh * tffecn. of a hill 
F^pprocbemejil "iLh bishdad OniUcir uti w i i h 5 .fri 
They will ^am lo i^aid -am aiun , r i r^r, J'T-cj.ide-Ni 
Afffld. ihcif man L-nporl an I .illy ' n i.h-r Middle Ef*i 
jnd ji iU(Pie ^^prK>rc« r or I run. bj d-Lcl<ipinn Lwfltoc 
j TclaHtanthip ^-H Hi Hit Jrch*nenn>. S^ddUnt Huum. 
Optima 1 1>-. uf lou r>r. ^l^w^J" >*iMjld like in nc 
HlHflKdid And Dm^aic^ nii-nri I'tiiLy- ^ ^ 

^ ■ JjO H.H 111. 

nrf*i*d i he Hor< ^ J 



£ J^i ha i 1 1 an. J nd Syria Ki-«jLd 

end'cJicir mutual hu*Lihly. Sdl sl i lais ax La 

haiv r, n is "xwld bt ieCui^iJi^tri A-l noicd e^rliur. 
Irure arc un«nllrrti«l ^CpOftS ib-Hi \1arciiw his un- 
successfully wua. hi Syrian !rK r " IJ| f M njnprfn iht 
IriqL jiincline. 

In axkinf Damascus to, mcJcruH: ill rxil'C) luw^rd 
lf*q. (he Krernlin is likely icirmc il>ul lULh u chuncv 
■» 0*jSO fertlti A'Mh uftii^ andlure I r-q back inUlhc 
rudiral Arab ffUd. ■JhcSo^iti*' pcnnrim failure La 
[hjs-Ii S|ififl iTVJre Inrccfully, hc-ucLCf. inJiralcr- lhc 
vjIik Uicr pdl On ihti-r lati wiih Damascui. 

TbirJ. and mriMI tmp*l*rtl. bflit^e ^n^cnw sitLI 
cmadEn Inu awe unuwmarri f-nM^-^tknUv tkia. 

lfuq L if Tar re Bl heir rcacmi I run Lhui l>r t-iLnft Hnd 
ku-fl fhirt: a 'bDrd.tr uT mare Mum i.?(XJ rnklrji land 
li'ji'i. oddirioo, bordern Arifhj.niirjnj The Kh'jmei- 
■ni rtjrme-'s virulenc an[i Afneficun.iirn and iL* iTuwinc 
1in. I-4 rydifyl Thjcd U'nrld re^imc^ le^e Soviei 
inr.crcH* Hoit^ -"ill *ani "0 t>t tire-ful nm Li U sn 
Tjj Lim^rd ButnC/iri ititr, ji tDrhl^«r. ^rYic Iranian 
JeirJcT: lo-rcinink Ihcir nrtiilii; m»iiit i lie t^nLced 
Slices 

Alilinur;^ ^^ulcs lH:i I . i>r i-nri nc; l^Sl 
Vl^'^i^ beiNevtd ifj.n w-ould rcrnji-n Ixjslik 1<»4hc 
L V|| ltd- SlUtp int a liiTij! [inhi. Irifi"i i inprry i jte lie-. 
"■Lb 'W-r-.i i; i ™ Rgi^'T^ f >'^i J n'iN r i . i r-J^-- * r to be fivjji^ 
Mokmji jct-and ihuuBTils AVjhi^l TiMei*n ^J-ninr) 
uffic; j !. fur < sjmplc. * iprrue d ttjrtce rj 



C Jit, Fehnmry |ft J (oar. Iraq J* j n - 

ct«»hii E ij lufji^c (4 WEEt^ra uchndtqcr jnd dun its 

leaden H han oiieated ™ r d ibc Wei. Krtl 

hsmkmiiJc JTden. Thjix b appOTAlly J«dui| Mauxw 
ihink Uiu belief lim with WnW^i 

A Hun fm^«ihf k for ck ample. ™«ed 
iltfplelon bTilkftd US EKHnttl^iL of SoMlll 
K.W4H mililD^ file* Id Irja £^ ^ 
in Julii. The HITW IhEBir „ ETHhEarj- nmticcB wjIJi 
Iftfi hu been JKxarjre um rPcajucaEly in Sn^irt 
if holirfy i4id fllriia articfe. ffrwinavfl roc 
SKainplE, diJmed M S J. K p^,, 1[k u n j. c d s, 4 , a jt 
pc**idinji Jxifl »riru rii Jir±c| 

r 



r 



The SflfMit Etrii SaTrDnchut. Chief of Ihc K*fti £ fl 
Mini 51 rj- i Middle Ealt DuMnn (n |.i a TeJinn a„ 5 
Af*il. H c is, c*t &J/ [he hi|Jierfi Jewel Shki nflTiCiali « 
v.kii l*niiinctrh^ relation. Jh( . | riniiajr 



J il*lLL n I j V-lSl | , H]r:i|]| HC | |M | (jflc n 

cpiiodDiaa tJTHjIsian of di pJoFia II, iher*li»M C been 
wmc liT1 j|3 iiirti-^such iS rE* icsumpuM 

<jf Afranci flifhte w leH^p_ ( haL lAe So^icis and 
t'unuM ui ; n * iflicruitri l P n ramJ W^L dn, rc ] a . 

4iD[U. 

niiliiifj, ^vcpmcni ia Irjn J* 



.».. u _i. P ivirtlaiM ^vhtce JMolMaiy cqu.|i|h|^ni I rum 

■ItlurHJiC^ iwh H> liul e ;uij. ( h L,|.,,|d. jnqj OtdHiJC J ■ 

kii ulnioii t(juiiik V :„_i, ^luiLum \ irrr- 




Ouihuh 

*/ f*# -V<°'ot«* Cdn^crcr. TJic «urK4rf ( J,c *a.r 
WiN hii* a major (ffcci nn Sag^, policy , 0winJ , ria 
jind Jfi^^^r die q^i r« f 

A praJon f n1wn M the H aleo^ Lc on Ife biLrJEreld ,a 
tJie likdy ( crr>arHi. * *iajw Iranian break- 
Lhrouth Fi jiow only a h^ry ili fll cnKii&,Ji< y _ Ttbnn* 
fMiiidimc^caJ dindlvBfiUco; in cngi^id hjv« brtnnw: 
0h V!O ^i the Jracj.f hjvt subilitrf the f^nl «nd 
bolsie#td theif dtfrnir^ ftwntfb LiMii. Chances a 
ilnuu |„ni lftd , rwi ^jfj ft[L | c thft WJr a| 

noil ifl H^qN lr cbc pej«tr| y d nJ t H^*i n( i« ir .- 
neis cf wj f in Ie b»i. Xhumiin. i hufetf 5iddjrn 
unjy^i. bint ii> bc^cpL nncfciiriE Jcji lJiin the [»qi 

******** MU*T. ir^" t lAJy OMfK^u^ ^ ^ 

fig-M * WIT uf iHpiEKHiOOgplcJ wiLh iiicraicd fubt?.' 

D^rihrei uf Saddm 

Alihu» a h 1h« Sawt-ii Jk n « vrtlonn^e ih, « ir lIin1 
lui^c neriiM^Llj c H |W fcr ihi rmnicc'j rrrf. hail. 
DublicFy *i*d n-iva!=l)f. they l,-v t lr Jrnc d iy Nmr w ,ih 
ii iifiJ cm cflf.iinuT ^ da » .ndrHnnely 3T Ian* « f 
railhef ntJc [unit dcciiivt rtijhtajy idvaiude The 
Sovrt.s ik. nnc » pn , | Q «irr 0 rT either Inn w hue. 
fat |. kail ihrrei, near, hr^tver. Mcseow -hiEr 
IwoiHWj -iCf rncH in E it. vM\i*t xdj Liunf with Teh- " 
r^n. ii uJman ttriJi^ io cunlinut pursue j pofi Lh 
■viorc ravi.iWt tc. JJ6 t hdad. M lor £ ii Shomeini and 
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MPJJSSIFfED 

1 DEPOSITION OF OTTO J. REICH 

2 Wednesday, July 15, 1987 

3 united States senate 

4 Select Committss on Secret 

5 Military Assistance to Iran 

6 and the Nicaraguan Opposition 

7 Washington, D. C. 

3 Exposition of OTTO J. REICH, oallad as a 

9 witness by'counsal for the Salact Committee, at the 

10 offices of the Select Committee, Roaa SH-901, Hart Senate 

11 Office Building, Washington, D. C, commencing at 10:08 

12 a.m. , the witness having been duly sworn by MICHAL AKN 

13 SCHATER, a Notary Public in and for the District of 

14 Columbia, and the testimony being taken down by Stenomask 

15 by michal ANN s CHAFER and transcribed under her 

16 , direction. 
17 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

1 APPEARANCES : 

2 On behalf of the Senate Select Comaittee on Secret 

3 Military Assistance to Xran and the Nicaraguan 

4 Opposition: 

5 TERRY SMILJANICH, ESQ. 

6 Associate counsel 

7 On behalf of th« House Salact Committee to 

8 Investigate Covart Arm* Transactions with Iran: 

9 'THOMAS FRYMAN, ESQ. 

10 Staff Counsel 

11 On behalf of the Bouse Foreign Affairs conaittees 

12 SPENCER OLIVER, ESQ. 

13 Associate Chief Counsel 

14 On behalf of the witness: 

15 MARK H. TUOHEY, III 
15 Fierson, Ball £ Dowd 

17 1200 18th Street, N.w. 

18 Washington, D. C. 20036 
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UNCfcftSSIFSED 
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2 EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF 

3 WITNESS SENATE HOUSE 
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5 By Mr. Sailjanieh 4 

6 By Mr. Oliver 81 

7 EXHIBITS 

8 - REICH EXHIBIT NUMBER FOR IDENTIFICATION 

9 1 81 
10 2 117 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

j PROCEEDINGS 

2 wh«r«upon f 

3 OTTO J. REICH, 

4 callad as a witnass by counsal on bshalf of ths ssnats 

5 Sslact Comnittss and having bssn duly sworn by ths Kotary 

6 Public, was axaminad and tastifisd as follows: 

7 EXAMINATION 
3 BY MR. SMIUANICK: 

9 q Stats your nams for ths rscord, plsass. 

10 A Otto J. Rsioh. 

n q- Ambassador Rsich, my nams is Tsrry Sttiljanich. 

12 I an Associats Counsal with ths Ssnats Sslsct Committes 

13 on ths Iran-contra mattsr. I want to ask you a ssriss of 
1* gusstions concsrning your tsnurs as Dirsctor of ths 

15 Offics of public Diplomacy, also your ambassadorship in 

16 Vsnszusla, mattsrs as thsy bsar upon things that may bs 

17 rslsvant to our Committss. 

18 This is a joint dsposition. Prsssnt also is 

19 spsncsr Olivsr and Tom Fryman on bshalf of ths Housa 

20 comittss invssting ths sams mattsrs, Vm ars doing this 

21 all togsthsr so ws can avoid duplication and calling you 

22 back for ens, two, thrss dspositions. 

23 If thsrs's anything that I ask you that you 
2* ars not clsar about, what ay gusstion msans or what it's 
25 about, plsass 1st ma know and I'll bs happy to raphrass 

^o^^-A^^yNCtRSSlFSE^ 

1 by D. Srico, MaUonJ Security CoutkM 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

1 it for you. And if you want to taks a brsak at any tima, 

2 l«t ma know. I don't anticipats this is going to go on 

3 vary long, but if you do want to. taks a brsak, just 1st 

4 ma know. 

5 A I apprsciats it. 

6 Q Would you givs us ths bsnsfit of a brisf 

7 synopsis of your background, starting with your highsst 
S Isvsl of sducation and than your various smploymsnts and 
9 lavsls of smploymsnt? 

10 A I havs a mastsr's dsgrss from Gsorgstown 

11 Univsrsity. That's ths highsst Isvsl of sducation. 

12 My smploymant startsd bsfors that. Aftsr 

13 graduation from ths Univsrsity of North Carolina I joined 

14 ths U.S. Army. I want through off tear candidats school. 

15 Aftsr bscoaing a lisutsnant I was assignsd to ths Panama 

16 Canal — it was than callsd ths Panama Canal Zona — for 

17 two ysars, cams back and want to graduats school. 

18 Whils going to graduats school I worksd on ths 

19 Hill for a Congrsssman from Missouri part tins to 

20 supplsasnt «y incoms and my GI Bill ~ W. R. Hull. 

21 Finisnsd graduats school, aovsd to Florida, vsnt into 

22 businsss with an old Army collaagus, an import-sxport 

23 businsss in Miami importing ssafood from various parts of 

24 ths caribbsan and Csntral Aasrica for about a ysar. That 

25 didn't work out financially, so I joinad ths stats of 

UNStfiSSlF'ID 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

1 Florida Department of Commerce as an international 

2 representative . 

3 I 'a giving you the major jobs. You don't want 

4 to know that I worked in a shoe store and thing* like 

5 that. 

6 q No. This is fine. . 

7 A I did a lot of that, too. Joined the State of 

8 Florida Department of Commerce in 1973. I workad with my 

9 friand from '72 to '73. '73 to '75 waa international 

10 representative of tha Stata of Florida Department of 

11 Commarca baaad in coral Gablaa, Florida. 

12 in '75 I waa hirad by tha city of Miami as tha 

13 community development coordinator, which is in affect 

14 economic development coordinator, until '76, whan I was 

15 offered a job and accepted the job of Deputy Director of 

16 tha Washington office of tha Council of tha Americas. 

17 It»s a non-profit association dealing with U. s. 

18 corporations, membership of U.S. corporations, dealing 

19 with Latin America, and I became Director of the 

20 Washington office in '77, a year later, when tha Director 

21 left. 

22 i had that job until '81, whan I was appointed 

23 as Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 

24 international Development. I waa confirmed by tha Senate 

25 in early '82. I held that job until approximately 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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1 July 1. I say approximately because there is about 

2 three different dates when the Office of Public Diplomacy 

3 was created by the National security Council. I think it 

4 officially became an office on July 1 of '83. 

5 I had that job until the President named m* 

6 Ambassador to Venezuela. Tha official designation was 

7 January of '86, but ha had actually signed my papers 

B August of '85. I had a hard time getting confirmed. I 

9 was attacked by all sides, which I think helped me a 

10 great deal. I was sworn in in Kay and moved on to 

11 Venezuela in May right after confirmation. I have been 

12 Ambassador to Venezuela since than. 

13 Q okay. Your appointments, starting with 1981, 

14 Assistant Administrator, on to LPD, and then Ambassador 

15 to Venezuela, these are all political appointments? 

16 A They are political appointments, correct. 

17 q Nov what was your specific rola as Assistant 

18 Administrator of AID? Ware you tha administrator? 

19 A I was tha administrator for Latin America and 

20 the Caribbean. It's the equivalent of an Assistant 

21 Secretary. It's Assistant Administrator. I was the 

22 counterpart of what would today ba Slliott Abrama and at 

23 that time was Tom Endars. 

24 o. And than whan you became Director of the 

25 Office of Public Diplomacy you started off as tha 

UMCHSSIFiED 
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UNGtaSSIFKD 



1 


Director? i» 


i that right? 


2 


A 


C started out as tha staff. 


3 


Q 


fou wara tha antira staff? 


4 


A 


E was tha antira staff, right. 


5 


Q 


At that time — tha acronym ia LPD, right? 


6 


A 


At that tima it was S/LPD bacauaa it was in 


7 


the office 


of tha sacratary. we can call it LPD if you 


8 


want. 




9 


Q 


Let's rafar to it as LPD. 


10 


A 


It's a lot shortar. 


11 


Q 


Bacauaa at soma point latar in tima tha offica 


12 


vai traneferred from the Secretary? 


13 


A 


That's corract, aftar I laft. 


14 


Q 


Tranafarrad froa tha sacratary' a offica ovar 


15 


to Elliott Abrams? 


16 


A 


That's corract. 


17 


Q 


So r tharaaftar tha acronym, instaad of S/LPD 


18 


is what? 




19 


A 


Tharaaftar ARA/LPD. 


20 


Q 


And whan you wara diractly undar tha 


21 


secretary, 


who waa your imaadiata supervisor? 


22 


A 


on paper, Gaorga Shultz. Whan I say on papar, 


23 


there is actually * pi«ca of paper that aaya, that 


24 


designates George Shultz a. your supervisor. 


25 


a 


So you would report, if you naadad to report 
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1 to anybody above you, diractly to tha Sacratary? 

2 A If I can clarify that, knowing tha Sacratary' s 

3 time constraints I usually would raport to tha Deputy 

4 sacratary, who most of tha tina whan 1 waa there was Kan 

5 Daa. 

6 Q How did your appointment to S/LPO come about? 

7 How did it happen? 

a A During the tima that I was Assistant 

g Administrator of AID wa had a very large increase in our 

10 aid programs for Latin America. I didn't think — I 

11 mean, that waa my job, to carry that out, implement that 

12 program. I always complainad that I thought tha 

13 Administration was doing a very poor job of letting the 

14 rest of tha world, including tha American people, know 

15 what wa wara doing. Frankly, nobody really care* very 

16 much about foreign aid. There 'a a faw Members of 

17 Congress — Dante Fascell being ona, for example — who 

18 always cared. 

19 And I wasn't undar any illusions that we were 

20 going to be able to gat a lot of people interested in tha 

21 subject, but what concerned ma mora waa that I knew we 

22 were carrying out doing certain things in Latin America, 

23 particularly Central America, which I thought ware very 

24 good for tha United States and for democracy in the 

25 region — the land reform program in El Salvador, for 
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1 •xanpl«, smallsr land rsform programs in Guatemala, 

2 Honduras, cost a Rica, st cstsra — and thars wsrs a lot 

3 of aspscts of ths policy also not rsiatad to aid whsrs I 

4 thought ths Administration was doing a vsry poor job in 

5 informing ths Congrsss and ths Amsrican psopls, 

6 So psrhaps as a rssult of all this complaining 

7 thsy said, fins. You go and fix it. How would you lika 
a to do this? Actually I havs to go back a fsw months from 
9 ths tims thst I got that job. Ssnator Richard Stons — I 

10 wasn't ths only ons complaining. Evsrybody in ths 

11 Administration, a lot of psopls, knsw what a lousy job ws 

12 wsrs doing in communicating — or 1st ras put it this way 

13 — not what a lousy job, bscauss I think ws wsrs probably 

14 trying, but that ws could bs mors sffsctivs. 

15 somstims in sarly '83, formsr Ssnator Richard 

16 stons of Florid* was gi vsn ths titls of Spscial Assistant 

17 to ths Prasidsnt for Public Diplomacy or somsthing to 

18 that sffsct. I'm not csrtainly sxactly whst hs was 

19 callsd. Hs had that job only a fsw months bscauss in, I 

20 bslisvs, April, lata April of '83 Prssidsnt Rsagan 

21 addrssssd a joint ssssion of ths cengrsas whsrs hs said 

22 ws'vs got a big problsa hsrs, folks, I nssd your hslp — 

23 "folks" bsing both ths Congrsss and ths Amsrican psopls. 

24 Shortly thsrsaftsr, a fsw days thsrsaftsr, 

25 stons was namsd ths spscial snvoy for csntral Amsrica, 
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1 which was ons of ssvsral things that Prssidsnt Rsagan 

2 announosd at ths tims hs was going to do. That lstt a 

3 vacancy in this position and I was sslsetsd thsn somstims 

4 ■ bstwssn April and Juns to suocssd Stons, but with a 

5 littls diffsrsnt rols in that ths position instsad of 

6 bsing at ths Whits Houss was placsd in ths Offics of ths 

7 Sscrstary ot stats. 

8 q Okay. And whsn you startad up your function, 

9 this would havs bssn in July of '83? 

10 A Corrsct. 

11 Q Did you thsn havs a budgst with which to 

12 crsats a staff or anything? 

13 A No. 

14 Q How did you go about crsating a staff at LPD? 

15 A Ths msmorandum from ths National sscurity 

16 Council which crsatsd ths offics authorizsd ths offics to 

17 , obtain psrsonnsl from stats, Dsfsnss, AID and US1A, with 
13 ths Stats Dspsrtmsnt providing ths bulk of ths budgst, 

19 offics spacs, logistical support. So I startsd 

20 rscruiting psopls. A lot of psopls voluntssrsd. 

21 Q you msan liks pulling thsm from a Dsfsnss slot 

22 or AID? 

23 A That's right. Tbsrs wsrs many voluntssrs. 

24 Thsrs wsrs psopls who wsntad to gst into this bscauss 

25 thsy thought it was somsthing sxciting, diffsrsnt, for 
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1 whatever reason, and there were some that I specifically 

2 knew were either very knowledgeable about Central 

3 America, knew the issues, or vara particularly good 

4 writers or articulate spokesman. 

5 I triad to choosa paopla with the skills that 
G a public outreach, public diplomacy operation would naed. 

7 That took quite a few months. Frankly, I don't think we 

8 were up to speed for about a year. 

9 Q When you finally got up to full speed how big 
10 was your staff? 

Xi A I believe that we got up to about 19, 20 

12 people — 18, 19, 20 people. 

13 q And Who was your principal deputy? 

1A A 1 had two deputies — John Blacken, a caraer 

15 Foreign Service Officer. 

16 q How do you spell Blacken? 

17 A Like black-e-n. 

18 q He wa» career Foreign Service? 

19 a He was career Foreign Service, a member of the 

20 Senior Foreign Service. And the other deputy was 

21 Jonathan Miller. You've heard his name. 

22 Q Between the two of them how were their 

23 responslbilitiss divided? 

24 x Basically sort of Mr. Inside and Mr. Outside. 

25 John Blacken was responsible for keeping the enormous 
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1 amount of information that was flowing into tha offica 

2 flowing. Ha was responsible for kaaping it coming in, 

3 making sense out of it, and producing, culling out all 

4 the stuff we didn't need and producing the documants that 

5 became, I would say, the principal activity of the 

6 office, producing documents, speeches, publications, 

7 background papers — you've probably seen a lot of the 

8 stuff — and also making sura that we would get 

9 additional ' — if we needed something, he would try to 

10 find it, not only in the State Department but also in the 

11 other parts of the Executive Branch, whereas Millar was 

12 more the outside person. 

13 He dealt with outside groups. We had a lot of 

14 outside groups who came to us for information, who were 

15 referred to us by other parts of the government, 

16 particularly the White House. There were a lot of people 

17 who wanted help or wanted to criticize or wanted to 

18 contribute ideas, information, and, as you know, there 

19 are a lot of group* in Washington that were set up both 

20 for and against the policy — a lot more against than 

21 for. 

22 Q Let me interrupt here for just a second, whan 

23 you say "the policy", are you referring to overall Latin 

24 American policy or was there a particular focus within 

25 the Latin American policy? 
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1 A • Both. The reaaon why the office waa 

2 daaignated aa the Office of Public Diplomacy for Latin 

3 America and tha Caribbean waa because wa didn't want to 

4 juet limit it to Cantral America, and in fact, for 

5 example, tha offica waa in oparation at tha tima of the 

6 Granada raacua miaaion or invaaion, whatavar you want to 

7 call it, and wa did a lot on Granada. Wa put out moat of 

8 tha documents that avantually told tha atory, aa wa aaw 

9 it, of what' happanad in Granada. 

10 Q It would ba fair to aay, though, that ona of 

11 tha primary major focuaaa of your public diplomacy affort 

12 waa geared toward tha Adrainiatratien'a Cantral American 

13 program, particularly via-a-via tha Sandinietaa' presence 

14 in Nicaragua? 

15 a It would ba fair to aay tha f irat part of your 

16 atatement, and avantually tha aacond part, but if wa go 

17 back in tima to '83, in 1983 and 1984 tha principal iaaua 

18 of dabata in tha public and in the congreaa waa El 

19 Salvador, not Nicaragua. Nicaragua became tha principal 

20 iaaua really aometiae after tha Congreaa approved tha 

21 Praaident's raquaat for El Salvador and after the 

22 Salvadoran alactiona in tha apring and aummar. There 

23 were two alactiona bacauaa there had to ba a runoff ~ 

24 tha apring and aummar of '84. 

25 ih, n tha focua of attention nationwide ahiftad 
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1 — it was aljnoat overnight — to Nicaragua. And, 

2 therefore, the requests that came into the office and the 

3 demand for information ahiftad more to Nicaragua. But 

4 that doean't mean that wa weren't already working on it. 

5 Wa knew it exiatad. 

6 Q Who waa tha perceived audience of your efforta 

7 at public diplomacy? 

8 A Wa had a lot of audiences, foreign and 

9 domaatic — <■ foreign govemmenta, friendly govemmanta who 

10 wa felt did not have enough information about the policy, 

11 general publica, intareated groupa, and domaatic, of 

12 course. I would aay tha Congreaa and tha praaa. I'm not 

13 putting them in order of priority becauaa one day it 

14 would ba ona and another day another. The Congreaa, the 

15 media, let»a aay, intareated groupa, people who had 

16 expreaaed an intareat in tha aubjact and, I'd aay, tha 

17 general public. 

18 Q Okay. Getting information together and 

19 presented to tha Congreaa waa part of what you perceived 

20 aa your function? 

21 A Yea. 

22 Q Let 'a go to tha end of your tenure there, when 

23 you left for Venezuela in January of '86. 

24 a well, whan I left tha office. 

25 Q Whan did you actually leave — when did you 
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1 


actually cease functioning as Director? 


2 


A 


January of '86. There was a period when I had 


3 


to prspare 


for my confirmation hearing* and I had to 


4 


leave the office. 


5 


Si 


Dwriner that tim« on* of vour deDuties took 


6 






7 


A 


V** John Rl Tickftn . 


8 


Q 


Tv-iVirt "Rl ncVtn fnaV nvir Vfiuir dav— to— dav 


9 


functions? 




10 


A 


That's correct. 


11 


0 


Was Jonathan Miller still a deputy at that 


12 


time? 




13 


A 


Ho. 


14 


Q 


When did he leave? 


15 


A 


Be left around Labor Day of 1985. 


16 


a 


And he went to the white House? 


17 


A 


That's correct. 


18 


Q 


And what was his title there? 


19 


A 


Well, he went to the NSC. 


20 


Q 


Specifically the nsc? 


21 


A 


He went to the NSC and I believe his title was 


22 


Deputy Executive secretary of the NSC, but we'd have to 


23 


cheek on that exactly. 


24 


Q 


I think that's right, and that was Labor Day, 


25 


approximately September? 
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1 A Whan I say Labor Day, X remember it was around 

2 that tims". I think it was either right before or right 

3 after — sarly September, 1 belisve it was. 

4 Q Who took his place as Mr. Outside, so to 

5 speak? 

6 A Nobody. I was going to explain what happened. 

7 Q Well, go ahead and tell me. Go ahsad and 
3 explain what you did. 

9 A I started to hire a successor and it took so 

10 long that the successor did not arrive until after I was 

11 gone. 

12 Q Now when did you first make the acquaintance 

13 of Lieutenant Colonel North? 

14 A Sometime in 1983. 

15 Q And how did that come about? Ha was one of 

16 the Latin America peopls at the NSC? 

1? A I think it was probably in a meeting when I 

18 first cam* across him — soma kind of a meeting or 

19 something like that. 

20 Q Was h* involved at all in the discussions 

21 leading up to the creation of LPD? 

22 A No, not to my knowledge. Not that Z know of. 

23 q Okay. Now let's talk about a few of the 

24 contracts that LPD entared into. First of all, were you 

25 the contracting officer, so to speak, for LPD? 
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1 A NO. 

2 g Who was? 

3 A W« had different contracting officers. I mada 

4 tha daeiaions evantually — we naad this, we naad that, 

5 let's find somebody who can do it — but by Stata 

6 Department ragulations thara has to ba a contracting 

7 offica tachnical rapraaantativa I baliava it's callad, or 

8 soma kind of liaison officer, and it was navar ma. 

9 i I juat didn't hava tha time to auparvisa 

10 contractors. I was trying to manage all of our inaida 

11 staff, our in-housa staff, and doing a lot of travaling 

12 bacauaa I was out on tha road a lot. 

13 Q I realize that this is a broad question so I 

14 would axpact a broad answar. What typas of contracting 

15 sarvicas did you find yoursslf contracting out in generic 

16 tanas? 

17 A Usually we would contract out for services 

18 that we couldn't produce in house because we didn't have 

19 the manpower. As you said, at the beginning of the 

20 office it was just me. Tor the first year we wera vary 

21 much understaffed. He were promised people from other 

22 agencies and they eventually arrived, but in some cases 

23 it took six months. I can give you names of peopla it 

24 took six months to arrive. 

25 During that tine — somatime during that tima 
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1 —I was "told you can hire contractors, you know, to do 

2 some of this work. 

3 q Who told you that? 

4 A Different people. I can't remember their 

5 names — State Department people. I believe some 

6 detailees, some people who had already arrived in the 

' 7 office and who knew the conditions we were working undar 

8 and, frankly, who were suffsring under those conditions 

9 and said we' need help. We were swamped with requests for 

10 information, once the office was created, people thought 

11 oh, there's a graat resource. Let's use it. And they 

12 didn't realize we couldn't produce. 

13 a© whan I found out we could go out for paopla 

14 who could help us write papers, check information for us, 

15 you know, do the things that we eventually learned to do 

16 ourselves, then I went out and hired them. 

17 q how you say you didn't have a budget as 

18 Director of LFD. 

19 A in the first year. 

20 q And the first year would be July of ' 83 to 

21 July of '84? 

22 A That's right. 

23 q when did you first start contracting services? 

24 I realize you don't have documents in front of you. I'm 

25 just asking for your best recollection. 
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1 A I can't remember when our first contract — 

2 Q was it within the first year? 

3 A I would say it was within tha first calendar 

4 yaar ~ I should say fiscal yaar, July to July — 

5 dafinitaly in tha first yaar. I don't remember whan our 

6 first contract was. Tha thing on tha budget — 

7 MR. OLIVER: Can wa go off tha racord for just 
3 a minute? 

9 (A discussion was hald off tha racord.) 

10 THE WITNESS: What X wantad to clarify was I 

11 didn't want to laava you with tha impression ay offica 

12 had no budgat at first. It didn't hava an independent 

13 budgat. But wa could uaa tha budgat of tha Offica of tha 

14 Secretary, and did, up until tha tima whan wa had our own 

15 budgat. And I frankly don't remember whan that was 

16 aithar. I baliava it waa fiscal yaar '84. I baliava 

17 that fiscal yaar '84, which would hava baan Octobar of 

18 '84, was whan wa first had some monay of our own. 

19 But up until than, for example, if I had to 

20 traval I would traval on S Buraau funds. 

21 BY MR. smiuanich: (Rasuning) 

22 Q And if you wantad to contract for sarvicas 

23 during that initial tima pariod you had to make sura that 

24 tha monay was available in tha S budgat? 

25 a Yeah, sura. We want through the proper 
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1 procedures, just like a travel voucher. 

2 Q Just very generally let me look here. I have 

3 a few of these IBC contracts here, and the earliest one I 

4 have here — Spencer is bringing us a more complete file 

5 that he may want to refer to — but the earliest one I 

6 have here was signed in February of 1984. You might take 

i 

7 a look at that cover there. That's just the first 

8 document there. 

9 ' MR. TUOHEY: Terry, are you going to mark this 

10 as an exhibit? 

11 ' MR. SMIUANICH: No. 

12 MR. OLIVER: isn't that a rrank Gomez 

13 contract, not an IBC? 

14 BY MR. SMIUANICH: (Resuming) 

15 Q Yes. 

16 A In fact, that may be the first outside 

17 contract we had. I don't recall. 

13 q That's what I was going to ask you. 

19 (Pause.) 

20 MR. TUOHEi: Terry, are you going to ask 

21 questions about this contract? 

22 MR. SMIUANICH: I'm not going to get into the 

23 details, no, but if anybody does he can certainly refer 

24 to it. 

25 MR. TUOHEX: What I'm saying is we won't take 
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1 the time. to read it now. 

2 MR. SMILJANICH: I don't really need him to. 

3 BX MR. SMIUANICH: (Resuming) 

4 Q My first question about this is, do you recall 

5 whether or not this was the first or one of the first 

6 outside contracts that LPD would have — 

7 A It certainly was one of the first. 

3 Q Now the contract is specifically between LPD 

9 and Frank Gome2. 
10 A That's correct. 

H Q Now did you know Mr. Gonsz at that time? 

12 A At this tine, yes. 

13 q How did you first make his acquaintance? 

14 A My recollection is that 1 first met him after 

15 I becams the coordinator of public diplomacy on the 

16 occasion of a briefing that I gave the USIA Foreign Press 

17 Center. If I 'a not mistaken, he was the director at that 

18 tine of the USIA Foreign Press Center. I was introduced 

19 to him. He took me out to meet the press. I gave my 

20 briefing and we said goodbye. 

21 i nay have met him another time. I have this 

22 recollection that around the time of the Grenada 

23 operation, which would have been October — the first 

24 encounter would have been July or August — 

25 MR. TUOHEY: of what year? 
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THE WITNESS: Of '33. And then I think in 
October 'again when I went to brief the press — I went to 
brief the press several times. I'm not sure he was there 
every time. So I met him, I think, a couple of times but 
I'm not even sure that it was a couple of tines. It was 
at least once, so that's when I met hia. 

By MR.' smiuanICH: (Resuming) 
Q At that tims was he associated with Richard 
Miller? 

A No. Not to my knowledge. 

Q Now how did this particular contract come 
about? By this particular contract, I mean the February 
'84 Frank Gomez contract. 

A One of the first people who was assigned to my ■ 
office, to LPD, was a USIA officer called John scafe — 
S-c-a-f-e. John, who was a very experienced officer, 
came to my office shortly after it was created. He was 
one of the first few people, and he knew what kind of 
demands we were under. And he said, several months later 
— not right away, several months later — he said, 
remember Frank Gomez who you met? 

I said yeah, wall, ha's retiring from USIA, 
and there was something to the effect of why don't we 
hire him. And I said, you know, at that tine I would 
have hired anybody who walked in the door who had the 
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1 right requirements. 

2 And, frankly, Gomez' qualifies tions vara vary 

3 good. In addition to tha USIA experience ha had been a 

4 Oaputy Assistant Sacratary of stata for Public Affairs 

5 and knew tha region, Csntral America, had sarvad in the 

6 ragion, spoke tha languaga — on and on and on — just 

7 mada to ordar for our offiea. 

8 I don't racall whathar — I think ha wantad to 

9 ratira and not work for us. At first I probably said, 

10 you know, USIA owss us a dstailaa bacausa va vara 

11 supposad to hava two. Can vm have his datailad? And I 

12 hava this vague racollaction that no, ha wants to ratira, 

13 but wa can hira him as a contractor, and I said fins, 

14 lat's do it. And this is tha rasult. 

15 g Did anybody outside your offics lobby for or 

16 make a recommendation to you to contract with Mr. Gonez? 

17 A No, not to ay racollaction. Tha only parson I 

18 remember is John Scafa. 

19 Q You than mat with Mr. Gomez and nagotiatsd 

20 this contract? In other words, how did you go about it? 

21 A Hall, I cartainly mat with him. X maan, ha 

22 cama into tha offica — ' I don't ramambar whan — and 

23 said, aithar ha said this is what I can do for you or I 

24 said what can you do for us, and it was pratty obvious 

25 right away that ha could hslp us a great daal. Ha night 
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1 hava avan brought with him soma samples of writing, sous 

2 things, for example, like fact shsats, at catsra. 

3 We're now going back almost four yaars in - 

4 tima. I think ona of tha biggast complaints I had was 

5 that thara vara cartain allegations about tha policy 

6 which vara wrong but thsy kept being repeated. And one 

7 of the things he said ha could help us with' was these 

8 misconceptions. So I think ona of tha first things ha 

9 did for us was a paper on misconceptions, one-pagars. 

10 I wanted to reduce tha enormous amount of 

11 information wa had to something that could be easily 

12 digastad by busy people — Members of congress, editors, 

13 whatever. 

14 q how did you arrive at a contract price with 

15 him? Do you recall that process? 

16 A I don't recall that. What I usually did was 

17 i would turn it over to tha appropriate people in the 

18 Department. I did not set tha prices — at least I have 

19 no recollection of ever discussing the price of any 

20 contract with anyone, because I don't know what the 

21 service* ara worth. I don't have any experience in that. 

22 g So you left that up to your staff? 

23 A I laft it up to the staff and to the technical 

24 people whose job it is to do that. 

25 q what do you mean the technical people? 
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1 A • Well, the Stat* Department contracting office. 

2 Q in other words, outside your particular staff 

3 at LPD? 

4 A Oh, yas, outside. Sure. Our inside staff had 

5 no on* knowledgeable about contracting. As I said, tha 

6 noat va avar had, including sacratarias, was about 19, 20 

7 people, including tha paopls who did all tha mountains of 
9 paperwork* X had substantive paopls. I just could not 

9 afford to have — 

10 MR. ruoHEY: Let n* for tha racord make not an 

11 objection but a clarification. I think this is an 

12 important on* to put oh tha racord. Th* contracting 

13 officer, the procurement contracting staff, ia a separata 

14 entity within the State Department, and that's important 

15 because — and I will gat into more of this later — I 

16 have discussed at some length with tha Inspector 

17 General's staff, I know sons of you fallows have, the 

18 inquiry into the contracting process, and X think it's 

19 important that the racord reflect, and the Ambassador 

20 certainly will respond to the questions at tha 

21 appropriate time, that there was a separate contracting 

22 officer staff that handled a lot of these negotiations 

23 that was not under his control'. 

24 MR. SMILJANICH: X appreciate that 

25 clarification. X think that's clear in his answer, that 
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1 the actual contracting out of the service was performed 

2 by an entity within State Department outside your staff. 

3 THE WITNESS: That's correct. 

4 BY MR. SMILJANICH: {Resuming) 

5 Q Now I don't know if there is a reference 

6 within that contract or not to this. If there were, I'd 

7 point it right out to you. Do you recall whether or not 

8 there was any discussion of the necessity for security 

9 clearances to Mr. Gomez in connection with that contract? 

10 A No, not at that time. X don't recall any at 

11 all. 

12 Q Now let me see, then — 

13 A Wait a second. Now that you mention it, I 

14 think I was told that Gomez had a clearance. 

15 MR. TUOKEY: I think th* question was whether 

16 you recalled th* language of the contract referring to 

17 it, and you haven't had a chance to review it in detail, 

18 so you just don't know. 

19 THE WITNESS: That's right. 

20 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 

21 q i didn't say anything about it. I just 

22 wondered if he recalled anything about the discussion of 

23 whether or not he needed a security clearance in 

24 connection with this. 

25 A Um-umm. 
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1 Q • Tha next contract that I have with ma hara — 

2 and lat ma for tha record state that I'm not at all 

3 asking you to assume that avarything I ahow you is avary 

4 singla contract in connaction with thasa nattara. Thasa 

5 ata just simply onas that I hava baan abla to pull from 

« tha file. I don't know whathar thay ara complete or not. 

7 But I just wanted to refer you to soma specific onas. 

8 This naxt documant is a contract with Mr. 

9 Gome* and your office. Tha data of signatura is July 18, 

10 1984. Tha contract amount is $95,000. For tha racord — 

11 A S9S,000? $9,500. 

12 Q I'm sorry, $9,500. Tha first one's $9,500. 

13 For tha racord, tha first ona I ahowad you, tha data of 

14 signatura,' was Fabruary 27, 1984, batwaan Mr. Gomez and 

15 your offica, for $9,500, and tha sacond ona is for tha 

16 sams amount. 

17 Take a moment and look at that. I'm not going 

18 to ask you datailad questions about it. Just look at it 

19 to familiarize yoursalf ganerally with tha aubjact. 

20 (Pause.) 

21 A Yas. This looks familiar. 

22 Q I just hava a ganaral guastion. Do you racall 

23 how this aubsaquant contract cams about, any discussions 

24 about it or what lad up to it? 

25 A Wall, I'm sura — I assuma that tha way that 
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1 it happanad was aftar our, say, first trial pariod with 

2 Goaaz, whom, by tha way, wa knaw from rafarral but wa 

3 didn't know how ha could parform tor us, wa fait that ha 

4 was performing vary wall and dacidad to continua tha 

5 sarvicas , 

6 so tha tima of tha first contract was about to 

7 run out or had run out or whatavar, and anothar contract 
a was drawn up. 

9 Q , Okay. Whan did you first maka tha 

10 acquaintance of Richard Millar? 

H XI knaw Richard Millar whan ha was in AID, and 

12 I don't remember whether he was already the Director for 

13 Public Affairs or was the Deputy Director. I believe he 

14 was Deputy Director of Public Affairs at AID before he 

15 was Director of public Affairs. 

16 i would say X don't racall meeting him before 

17 '82. I was already the Assistant Administrator of AID. 

18 But it could have been "81. It could easily have been 

19 '81. 

20 q Did you know whether or not Mr. Gomez and Mr. 

21 Miller had any connection at the time you were engaging 

22 in these contracts? 

23 A No, I did not. 

24 MR. TUOHEY: Would you state the question 

25 again? 
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1 BY MR. SMIUANICH: (Resuming) 

2 Q Yes. At the tin* you ware working with these 

3 initial contracts that I'Vi shown you were you aware of 

4 any connection between Mr. Gomez and Mr. Miller? 

5 A No. 

6 Q Richard Miller? 

7 A Ho, I was not. 

8 Q We might as well go ahead and juet run some 

9 names past 'you. Do you know Carl Spitz Channell? 

10 A No, I don't. 

11 q You've never met him? 

12 A I've never met him, to my knowledge. 

13 q Did Colonel North, to your recollection, have 

14 anything to do with discussions concerning entering into 

15 these specific contract* that I've ehown you? 

16 A No, not to my knowledge. 

17 q Let me show you a contract, date or signature 

18 of January 28, 1985, between your office and 

19 international Business- Communications of Washington, D. 

20 C. in the amount of, I believe, $24,400, and it shows 

21 contractor representative Frank Gomes. Take a moment, 

22 and again I'm not going to ask you detailed questions 

23 about it. 

24 (pause.) 

25 A Yes. , 
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1 Q . How did International Business Communications 

2 come to your attention, if it did? 

3 A ' Yes, it did. To the best of my recollection, 

4 what happened was toward the end of '84, after we had had 

5 nearly a year of what we considered to be a successful 

6 professional relationship with Frank Gomez, I believe he 

7 came to us and said I am — we probably wanted to 

8 continue working with him. 

9 , I know we wanted to continue working with him, 

10 and he said I'm forming a corporation with Rich Miller — 

11 he probably said with Rich Miller; I don't recall, but 

12 there's no reason for him to not disclose that — and 

13 it's called International Business Communications. 

14 And so from now on it won't be Frank Gomez 

15 that makes the proposals or has the contract, but if we 

16 want to continue the relationship it will be with IBC, 

17 which is not unusual. I thought it was for tax purposes 

18 or something, or to expand their capabilities. 

19 Q Nov were these what is referred to as sole 

20 source contracts? 

21 A Yes, they were. 

22 Q In other words, you didn't put out a request 

23 for proposals or anything like that out and accept bids? 

24 A That is correct. 

25 Q You were, up to this point, very satisfied 
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1 with tha work Mr. Gomaz was producing for you? 

2 A Yas. 

3 Q And his product again, just in ganaral tarns, 

4 tha product ha vaa producing waa papars, things such a» 

5 that? 

6 A Papara, but not juat papars. Ha was in vary 

7 fraquant contact with paopla in ny offica, particularly 

8 John Seafa, Jonathan Millar — who waa tha COTR 

9 contracting offica tachnical rapraaantativa — with aa 

10 la«» fraquintly. But I would aaa hia. If ha would pick 

11 up sons information that ha thought would ba valuabla and 

12 wa should includa, ha would pick up tha phona and call. 

13 So it wasn't just papars but it was a lot of 

14 papars. It was advica. It was translations. It was tha 

15 kind of aarvieaa daacribad in. hara. 

16 Q Did IBC or Mr. Gonsz or Mr. Miliar or tha 

17 paopla within IBC, did thay do any of tha actual contact 

18 with tha outsida world? 

19 A Oh, yas. Thay had contact with tha outsids 

20 world. 

21 q In tarns of gatting tha aassaga out. That' a 

22 what I'a talking about — in tarns of your ovarall 

23 objactiva. 

2 4 a Mo. Thay cams to us and suggaatad that wa do 

25 this or that. In sons casas thay had contacts, I an 
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1 aura, with tha outsida world, but thay varan 't doing it 

2 for us. I wantad to naks sura that what avar thay did for 

3 us was only things that wara includad =ln th* contract. 

4 Q In othar words, thay wara producing notarial 

5 and information and whatavar for your usa. Thay wara not 

6 going out and acting on bahalf of tha Offica of Public 

7 Diplomacy and spaaking to groups and saying wa'ra hara 

8 for tha Offica and things such aa that? 

9 A . Not to ny knowladga. 

10 q or making epaeific contact with targets, if I 

11 can usa that word, targats. — ' t ~ 

12 A Targat audiancas. Wall, yas. «bay would 

13 idantify audiancaa and-I know that thara wara tiaatf; for 

14 axanpla, whan thay would organiza — I think thara was a 

15 tina whan thay sat up a prasa_ 

16 daf actor. So to-tha axtant ^ks 

17 ona of our. targafetud^ancaV oa^o£j»mr 

18 tha prass,^fca|L^yaa, t&sy did aaka e^tact^ v 

19 !*■ raaaabaring soaa now teat tha*f"did aaka~ 

20 contact with soaa of tha outsida groups or a rsftortar who 

21 would hava askad a quastion, for aacaapl*, "who wara to 

22 call th* prod£car--of a program who wantad ts^gsjf on his 

23 or har show arraal ^ya Salvador an igu^rillfcdaf actor, 

24 lat's say. And so' frank Coaaz~or soaaona^sfcar — not 

25 only Frank Goaaz but including Frank Gonaz — would taka 
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1 this defector over there. 

2 Q was there on« person within your staff who was 

3 primarily responsible for administering the Gomez and 

4 than latar tha IBC contracts? 

5 A Yes. Wall, if you mean a contracting offica 

6 tachnical representative, yes. Thay ara listed. Thara's 

7 a requirement in these contracts that a CCTR be 

9 designated, and I baliava avary ona of tha contracts has 

9 a nana. 

10 q And tha COTR would ba tha parson within your 

11 staff primarily rasponsibla for ovarsaaing tha 

12 implementation of tha contract? 

13 a Primarily rasponsibla, yas. 

14 q Did any othar individuals or companies coma to 

15 you and request tha opportunity to provide services other 

16 than IBC? 

17 A Oh, yes, lots of people. 

1 8 q How did you go about determining — that's not 

19 a very clear question. 

20 A I'll give you an unclear answer. 

21 g That won't do either of us any good. 

22 You obviously reached the decision to continue 

23 on with the services of IBC during this time period as 

24 opposed to switching to other groups or allowing othar 

25 groups to bid on the work. Ky question is, how did you 
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1 arrive at what I assume was your decision in that regard. 
' 2 A well, there were othar groups or othar 

3 individuals that came to us offering their services. 

4 some were hired. 

5 Q Name some other groups that were hired to do 

6 services? 

7 A Well, individuals. One that I know that has 

8 been mentioned is Mark Richards, who we thought had 

9 unique capabilities in press relations. Another one 

10 that's been in the press is Arturo Crua, Jr., who in my 

11 opinion had a very unique perspective into the thinking 

12 of the Nicaraguan government at a particular point in 

13 time when he was a member of it — people like that. 

1* There were other individuals — l forget their 

15 names — people who wrote papers for us, for example, on 

16 a particular subject — terrorism. There's a whole list 

17 of contractors. We had, by the way, a lot of people who 

18 came and frankly we did not like their proposals. Either 

19 they were things that we could already do in-house or we 

20 didn't think they were qualified or they were very 

21 expensive. 

22 You know, people would come and say I can win 

23 the war for you in Central America if you give me a $2 

24 million contract. You know, obviously they weren't 

25 serious. I'm using that as a humorous statement. 
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1 q ■ I understand. 

2 A That's it. 

3 MR. SMILJANICH: Off the record fpr a second. 

4 (X discussion was h«ld off the record.) 

5 MR. SMILJANICH: On the record. 

6 BV MR. SMIUANICH: (Resuming) 

7 Q Mr. Ambassador, we just had a discussion off 

8 the record about how much the total amount* of the 

9 contracts Were for both IBC and Mr. Gomez. Would you 

10 agree that as a very approximate ballpark figure $400,000 

11 as a total contract amount sounds about right? 

12 A It sounds about right. 

13 q We're putting Mr. Gomez and IBC together as 

14 on* group, although I realize that technically we're 

15 dealing with a corporation as opposed to an individual, 
IS . but putting then together. Was there any other company 
17 that had a similar amount, a similar contractual amount 
13 as IBC and Mr. Gomez? 

19 A No. 

20 Q Understanding you don't have any records in 

21 front of you to specifically refresh your recollection, 

22 can you think of who would have been the second in terms 

23 of the total amount of contracts? 

24 A No, I don't. 

25 q can you think of an approximate ballpark 
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1 amount of what the second-largest collection of contracts 

2 would b«? 

3 A I would say it probably would hav« b««n Mark 

4 Richards. 

5 Q And approximately how much was the value of 

6 his contract? 

7 A I don't remember. 

8 q Less than $100,000? 

9 A "Well, he worked for us as a contractor for 
10 over two years. He might have gotten —se- 
ll MR. TUOHEY: you don't want to speculate. Do 

12 you know? 

13 THE WITNESS: No, 

14 BY MR. SMILJANICH! (Resuming) 

15 Q If you know, so it would be fair to say that 

16 IBC, even excluding Mr. Gomez, that IBC was the largest 

17 contractor for LPO during your tenure? 

18 A yes. It appears that way. 

19 Q Do you recall how and when the subject of 

20 security clearances ever came up in connection with IBC? 

21 A Yes. 

22 Q Tell me about it. 

23 a I've tried to r3*tiatxya*r thijfefr%«* you*^"- 

24 would be interested in it* First of all, 'pranX Gomes bad 

25 been handling, let's say dealing, with tefectoxs fojtus, 
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taking thaa around, for a long ti»a. But ■omatina in tha 
sunnir of 1985 wa atartad 




q Okay. stop. Lat'a go off tha racord a 



aacond. 



(A diacuaaion vaa hald off tha racord.)^ 
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1 Jonathan Millar had laft, who had baan tha COTR' for moat 

2 of tha IBC contract*. 

3 In Jonathan Millar' a abaanca — 

4 MR. TUOHEY: Can wa atap outaida for juat a 

5 aaeond? 

6 (Witnaaa conferring with counaal.) 

7 MR. TUOHEY: I juat want to axplain aonething, 

8 and thia can ba on tha racord. Ona of tha confuaing 

9 aapaet* of thia pariod of time, which tha Ambaaaador will 

10 axplain in aoma datail and you can aak hia anything you 

11 want about it, I juat want to aaka aura tha racord ia 

12 claar bacauaa nona of ua know whara thia tranacript la 

13 going whan it laavaa thia rooa. 

14 MR. SMIUXNICH: I can anawar that. 

15 MR. TUOREY: Evantually. Tha tobaaaador ia 

16 going to axplain that at tha tiaa tbaaa convaraationa and 

17 tha ultiaata daciaien to tall Goaaz to handla thia aattar 

18 waa taken cara of, thera waa a contract propoaal on tha 

19 tabla not yat approved. It' a tha contract which ia latar 

20 claaaifiad aa sacrat, which I'm aura you ara going to aak 

21 queatione about. But that' a on tha tabla and, aa tha 

22 Anbaaaador will axplain- and I juat want claar on tha 

23 racord, in tha tiaa eequence, at tha tiae tha daciaion 

24 waa cade to allow Mr. Goaea or hia antity to handla thia 

25 matter, thereby conmitting fundi of tha Department of 
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1 stata, tha contract propoaal on tha tabla to handla juat 

2 auch a aituation, dafactora, tha daciaion waa made to go 

3 ahaad and hava Mr. Gonaz handla it, avan though tha 

4 contract waa not approvad. 

5 Tha Ambaaaador will tall you ha did it on tha 

6 advica of othara. But that 1 a tha eequence wa'ra in. 

7 it'e a vary confuaing tiaa and i juat want that claar. 

3 I'm not trying to taatify in hia bahalf. H* will axplain 

9 it in datail, but I juat want you to underetand tha 

10 pariod. 

11 BY MR. SMUJAHICH: (Raauaing) 

12 Q I appraciata that and I think, you know, tha 

13 Ambaaaador, aa ha goaa through tha narrativa, you know, 

14 he' a approaching thia, which ia frankly what I would 

15 lika, a ganaral narrativa approach to thia. Xf you want 

16 to axplain tha contaxt or I would aaaua* you would want 

17 to talk about aoaa of tha aattara your counaal juat 
IS rafarrad to. plaaaa go ahaad. 

19 X juat want to gat your ovarall atory about 

20 thia. 

21 A What x atartad to tall you waa that whan 

22 Jonathan Millar had baan tha COTR, had laft tha of flea, 

23 lat'a aay September 95 — labor Day, ia what X mantionad 

24 aarliar, around that tiaa — tha poaition waa vacant. 

25 Tha aacond Oaputy poaition waa vacant. I aakad a 
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1 datailaa, on* of ay datailaas froa tha Dafansa 

2 Dapartaant, an Air Forca Liautanant colonal, to halp aa 

3 daal with tha buraaucracy in tha nanagaaant of contracts 

4 in ganaral. 

5 q Plaasa giva ma bia nana. 

6 A Jaka Jacobowitz — actually David, but wa 

7 navar callad hia David, colonal Jacobowit«, tharafora, 

8 atartad daaling with, tha contracting offiea on what 

9 bacaaa tha final 1BC contract. What alsa? 




12 A Okay. Soaatiaa in tha fall of '$5, somatima 

13 aftar Saptaabar — Z baliava Octobar or Novaabar — and 

14 thla has all baan raaindad to aa, you know, bacauaa of 

15 all tha various guastiona I'va baan askad by diffarant 

16 paopla — Jacobowitz caaa to aa and said soaabody 



1*7 suggaats — and who tha "soaabody" is i» not claar in ay 

18 haad, if ha avar told aa — it haa baan suggaatad that 

19 this contract ba classifiad bacauaa of tha handling of 

20 daf actor*. 

21 Q And again this convaraation with Mr. 

22 Jacobowitx is in approxiaataly. what tias fraaa? 
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Q Z think, as X racall, that's kind of whara you 
laft off tha atory, and, as X say, you can tall it in any 
fashion you want to, but X want to aaka aura wa gat back 
to that bacauaa wa havan't gottan yat to Mr. Goass 
gatting involvad in this. 

A Ha wara kind of in a bind, frankly. 




Tha savanth floor talis as it's your problaa, 
you handla it. Somaona suggastad — X's not avan surs, 
frankly, that it was ay idaaj it was probably aoaabody on 
ay staff ~ lat Frank handla it. Frank has provan 
hiasalf vary capabl* of handling dafactora, and ha did. 
Ha apoka tha languaga as a nativa. Ba knaw tha rag ion. 
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<3 Was thara * priaarysourca of this Information 
froa tha Aganey? Has itK"^P^B» 

A r don't thirtfc itwa^KtJ^ijHhinsalf . it 

was paopla undsr Ma. ^ ' 

Q Go ahaad. 

A so thay said soasthing to tha affact of gat 
raady and, frankly, I thought wall, this is good bscausa 
thaaa paopla ara rasourcas and thay will prova that what 
tha Administration ia aaying is trua about Soviat-Cuban 
praaanca in Nicaragua or human rights violation* ,AM 

^ lor tha othar alaaanta of tha linsa of 

arguaants wa wara following. 

So I said, grsat, lat tha daf actors coaa. But 
it concsrnad aa, of coursa, a graat dsal that tha 
Sandinistas wara alao awara of this and tha daaaga that 
was baing dona to thair govamaant by tha atataaanta of 
thasa dafactora and wara parfactly capabla of killing 
thaa, as in affact thay had killad a lot of paopla. 




had no aonay. z saan, I couldn't 
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1 go up to- SSEX and say, hay, I naad aonay for a coat. 

2 Thay would aay, that' a not in tha budgat^__ 

3 J ^'yj%'jpsi^> ? ^ICla^^Za^l^Fl^W^^' ^Srf m a>W. 

5 ^MAndlthink that's a disgraca, frankly^^ha 

6 fact that tha most powarful country in tha world ia not 

7 praparad to daal with tha paopla who trust thair livaa to 
l us, and it doaan't aurpriaa aa at all what bappanad with 
9 Yurchankov tha Soviat daf actor, who want back. Ha 

10 figurad, you know, thaaa guys ara ao disorganizad I don't 

11 want to ba associatad with thaa. 

12 MR. TCOHEY: You wara talking about tha 

13 procass by which tha dacision vaa aada to classify it. 

1* TBS WITNESS : Whan, I baliava, Jaka caaa to ma 

15 — I say "baliava" bacauaa to tha bast of ay racollaction 

16 ha was tha ona who caaa to aa, and, by tha way, ha has 

17 told aa that that's what ha also baliavaa — and said 
IS this should ba claasifiad, X said fins, go gat it 

19 claasifiad. 

20 BY MR. SKIUAHICHt (Raauaing) 

21 Q Okay. How tha fact that you wara going to 

22 contract with IDC for sarvicas that includad handling of 

23 dafactors was soaathing that was alraady on tha tabla at 

24 tha tiaa this particular aubjaet caaa up about this 

25 particular daf actor; is that right? 
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1 A Y*a. And thay had alraady dona it bafora. 

Q • And tbay had alraady dona it bafora in tha 

3 pravioua contract? 

* A v.s. 

5 Q Now In tha aiddl* of your atory you aaid you 

6 wantad to add aonathing. 

7 A 
8 



w* hava no kitty. Hayb* that 



9 shouldn't avan ba in hara, bacauaa I think it'* ao 

10 *abarraa«ing to tha Onitad Stataa that it would 

11 di*courag* futura d*f actor*. If I m a potantial 

12 daf actor, I would think tvica. 

13 Q Wa'll worry about that. 

14 P«vioua da factor* that Goa*z and 1BC had 
halpad you out with, tha problam with ragard to aacurity 
claarancaa hadn't cob* up in connaction with thoaa 

17 aarvicaa? 

M A Ho. 

19 Q During tha** diacu**iona you hava ju*t r*latad 

20 laadlng up to a daci*ion to cla»*ify thi* contract was 

21 thara any di*cu**ion, to your r*coll»ction, with anyona 

22 about tha r*lation*hip batwaan th* clarification of tha 

23 contract and th* r*quiraaant to go outaid* of a sol* 

24 aourc* approach to thia aattar? 

25 A Not to ay racollaction. 
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1 Q , spacifically, for axanpla, war* th*r* any 

2 diseu*aions that in ordar to iaaua anothar *ola sourca 
3* contract tha aattar had to ba cla*aifi«d? 

I A Ho. 

5 Q Nobody brought that up with you? 

6 a Not that I can raa*ab*r. 

7 Q Now thi* la*t contract — and I'M not avan 

8 «ura I hava it; I don't think I hav* it with aa — thia 

9 la*t contract with IBC ~ and it wa* tha la*t contract 
10 with IBC, waan't it, that wa'r* talking about? 

XX A That' a right, tha $276,000. 

12 q xhat would hava run froa approxiaataly whan to 

13 approxiaataly whan? 

14 a Fiscal y*ar '96, so Octob*r 1, »85-S*ptaab«r 

15 30, '86, I b*li*v*. 

16 q now th*r*'« *vid*nc* — first of all, wa* tha 

17 contract signad in '85 for fiscal y*ar '86? wa. th*r* a 

18 *ign*d contract? 

19 a My understanding, aftar tha fact, i« that tha 

20 contract wa* signad in August of '86. 

21 Q Now why was thar* • gap batwaan th* 

22 praparation of th* contract and th* actual *igning of it? 

23 a W*U, h*r* I hava a lot of problam* anawaring 

24 b*cau»* I l*ft th* offic* in January of •*«, whan th* 

25 contract was still b*it\g nagotiatad, and it wa* not 
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1 signed for several month* later. 

2 Q Was IBC performing services from October '85 

3 to the time you left in January '86 pursuant to that 

4 contract? 

5 A It appears that thay vara. It appaara that 

6 thay ware performing services in anticipation of the 

7 signing of that contract. 

8 Q And do you know what it was that was taking 

9 place during the time frame of September-October of '85 

10 to January of '86 that prevented there being a final 

11 signed contract? What was going on? 

12 A What I was told was ~ and I asked — was that 

13 there were a lot of bureaucracy problems. I didn't deal 

14 personally directly, as I said, with the contracting 

15 office or any other office. This wes a very busy time 

16 and we're dealing with a lot of different issues, and 

17 this wes only one. I'd say it was maybe one percent, two 

18 percent of what took up my time. 

19 But Jake Jacobowitz would keep coming back to 

20 me saying well, now we need another piece of paper, and 

21 now they need this and now they need a site security 

22 clearance, now they need this. 

23 Q Who is "they"? 

24 a Well, "they" would be different. See, "they" 

25 was anybody outside our office practically because we 
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1 dealt with a lot of different people, different offices 

2 and different individuals. I mean, there was so much 

3 turnover. One day we'd be dealing with the contracting 

4 officer, with one person, and the next day it could be 

5 somebody else. So I didn't even bother to learn the 
6, names, except, you know, the supervisors. 

7 Q But the entity dealing with the negotiations 

8 or working up this contract was the contracting officer 

9 entity outside your LPO staff; is that right? 

10 A Among others. 

11 Q Among who else? 

12 A Well, this is what I'm not clear, because 

13 "they", as I say, "they" included the contracting 

14 officer. At times it included the legal people. 

15 Sometimes it included security people. At one point the 

16 Office of Security had to be involved because we were 

17 told or they told us — "they" being I don't know which 

18 one of those entities — told us that IBC was going to 

19 need a site security clearance if they were going to have 

20 — if the contract was going to be classified. 

21 So "they" referred to a lot of different 

22 people. And Jake Jacobowitz or his predecessors and 

23 successors were the ones who dealt with "thea". 

24 Q And his predecessor was Jonathan Killer? 

25 A Ho. Yes and no. His predecessor — 
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1 Q On this subject. 

2 A Well, his predecessor — that is to say, the 

3 liaison officer with IBC — was Jonathan Miller. But not 

4 his predecessor as liaison with the contracting office. 

5 What happened was our adainistrative officer, Frank 

s Gardner, who was on* of a whols ssrias of administrative 

7 officers wa had in a short period of time, left the 
3 " office about the same tin* Jonathan Miller did. H* 

9 retired after many years, after 40 years. 

10 It was a coincidence. So I had a double-bind. 

11 Not only did I lose ay contracting office technical 

12 r«pre**ntativ*, I lost ay administrative officer just 

13 about within weeks or days of each other. And Jake 

14 Jaccbowita frankly ended up with both of those 

15 responsibilities duaped on hi*, willingly. I aean, he 

16 volunteered. I 'a not saying that X chained hia and said 

17 you have to do this. He was willing to do it because he 
la knew th* job had to get done, and I don't think anybody 

19 anticipated having this aany probleas. 

20 w* thought it was a aatt*r of getting all of 

21 th* proper for** eign*d, all th* prop*r proc*dur«s, and 

22 eventually, lik* all th* oth*r contracts, this on* would 

23 also be signed. 

24 Q To your knowledge was there any other fact — 

25 A Can X add something on the adainistrative 
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1 officer business? 

2 Q ' Please do, 

3 A I think it's important — and Z'a not trying 

4 to dump on the State Department, but since X'a here and 

5 this is not the normal position of an Ambassador of 

6 having to come and explain all these things — when the 

7 office was created I did not know what it was going to 

s turn out to be like. As I said, I was th* only person in 

9 th* offic* for a while, and then p«opl* startsd coning. 

10 it started "growing. It started becoming mor* and more a 

11 source of information that people turned to. 

12 And without blowing our own horn, it got to 

13 the point where th* President of th* United States, the 

14 secretary of state, th* National Security Advisor, 

15 Cabinet officials and lots of other people relied on our 

16 information and used it verbatia. I a*an, it was that 

17 good. Ky principal concern, frankly, was th* credibility 

18 of our product. That's what I spent most of ay time on. 

19 I 'a not a contracting officer. X'a not a 

20 lawy*r. I couldn't possibly substitute for th* p*ople I 

21 thought w*r* supporting us, you know, our principal job, 

22 which was to get information out that was credible and 

23 that was accurate, at cetera. 

24 So at a point when th* offic* started growing 

25 — I think late '83 — I aaid X can't handle all of this 
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1 administrative stuff. I nead an administrative officer 

2 in the office as part of the staff. We had not 

3 anticipated this becausa this was a brand new office, the 

4 only offica of Public Diplomacy that has avar existed, 

5 had avar axistad until a coupla of yaars aftar that. And 

6 thara wars so administrative requirements in our offica - 

7 - I mean, even things like they'd ask me, for example, 

8 for job descriptions for each one of the people. I said 

9 i don't have time to write up job descriptions. 

10 They asked ma to draw an administrative, a 

11 diagram of where everybody fit. 

12 Q An organization chart? 

13 A An organizational chart and all these things. 

14 I said who's going to do the public diplomacy job whila I 

15 do this kind of thing? so I said, listen, please give me 

16 as one of the detailees from somewhere, give me somebody 

17 who's knowledgeable in administration. State couldn't 

IB come up with one. AID came up with Matthew Friedman, in 

19 other words, what 1 did was I would call the four 

20 agencies that z had been told would support me, and the 

21 firmt one that came up with soma administrative support 

22 was AID, so Matthew Friedman came, 

23 unfortunately for Matthew Friedman and for us, 

24 ha also didn't know State Department administrative 

25 procedure because he was a political appointee who had 
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1 done some administrative work at AID and who volunteered 

2 to do it for us, and who was very bright and picked up 

3 vary quickly, but then he left sometime in, around Labor 

4 Day of '84 as opposed to — I don't know why people 

5 decide to leave around Labor Day, but it's a logical time 

6 at the end of the summer. 

7 We were without administrative support « I 

8 would say I would have to go back and look at the records 

9 — but I would say for at least half the time that the 

10 office was in operation and I was the director of it. 

11 That is not conducive to good management. I asked 

12 repeatedly for and I begged, I pleaded, for an 

13 administrative officer to be assigned to the office 

14 precisely «o we would avoid contract problems. 

15 we were contracting out for services. We were 

16 swamped with requests for this, that, and we didn't have 

17 anybody in house who could do it. The support we were 

18 getting from SS2X, which was the office that I was told 

19 would support us, was not adequate and, in fairness to 

20 them, they never expected that they would have to support 

21 us. They also had the office of the Special Envoy, the 

22 Xissinger Commission, all these other offices were 

23 created just for Latin America, in addition to all the 

24 other offices that they had to support for the rest of 

25 the world that were just created. They were swamped. 
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1 Eventually I got a stata Department" 

2 adainietrative officer. I don't even remember who h« waa 

3 at the tin*. Ha had a striw of' vary ahort-term people. 

4 Ha had a young lady who all of a suddan got asaignad to 

5 Roae, ao aha l«ft, mo va wara vacant. Ha had a young 

6 man, vary bright, who got a job in IHR. Brant Blaaky waa 

7 hia nana. If wa could have kept hia wa probably wouldn't 

8 hava had any problama at all, bacauaa ha knaw tha ayatam. 

9 Thara wara long parioda of vacanciaa. Thia 

10 waa ona of tha parioda of vacanciaa — aa a matter of 

11 fact, thraa nontha. 

12 Q It aounda lika you had an aaay go of it. Waa 

13 thara, to your knowledge, any othar factor othar than 

14 what you hava daacribad involvad in tha daciaion to 

15 claaaify tha final ZBC contract? 

16 a Sot to my knowladga or not to my racollaction. 

17 q Did anyona — I apologize; I think X aakad you 

18 thia in connaction with Mr. Gomez, but Xat ma aak you 

19 . about IBC, and particularly, apacifically, tha final 

20 , contract with ibc — did anyona othar than IBC which 

21 would hava wantad to hava a contract, did anyona othar 

22 than IBC come to you or bring any information to you 

23 aaking that IBC ba allowad to hava anothar contract for 

24 fiacal yaar 1986? 

25 A Ho, not that I can ramambar. 
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X Q Lat ma juat aak tha ganaral queation. Did 

2 Olivar North, Liautanant Colonal North, hava any 

3 involvamant at all in any of tha diacuaaiona about 

4 aacurity claarancaa or tha contracting for aarvicaa with 

5 IBC, to your racollaction and knowladga? 

6 A I hava baan trying to think. I anticipatad 

7 that quaation, and it ia poaaibla that ha may hava aakad 

8 ma about it onca vary lata, but Va not avan aura of 

9 that, and that would not hava aurpriaad ma bacauaa paopla 

10 knaw that Gomez particularly waa doing work for ua and 

11 had dona a good job. 

12 But tha raaaon I aay I can't ramambar ia 

13 bacauaa a numbar of paopla wara awara of tha IBC-Gomez 

14 ralationahip at tha NSC, paopla who had a naad to know 

15 and who knaw about it and who wara aatiafiad. And thay 

16 may hava aakad about it aa wall, lika what 'a happening or 

17 what 'a Frank Gomez up to and that kind of thing, but it 

18 would hava baan that kind of an inquiry, not any praaaura 

19 or anything lika that. 

20 q Did you hava any baliaf or avan a auapicion 

21 that colonal North had a connaction with or raaaon to 

22 wiah that IBC or ita paopla would gat a contract with tha 

23 Stata Dapartmant? 

24 A I had only ona occaaion whara I vary lata, 

25 right bafora laaving for Vanazuala, during my 
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1 consultations long after leaving th« S/LPD, when I was at 

2 the National Security Council in the Old Executive Offic« 

3 Building, and I happened to walk into North* s office — 

* Q Excuse ne for interrupting. Are you talking 
5 about when you were Ambassador? 

* A I was Ambassador-designate. I can't remember 

7 the data, but I would think it would have been April or 

8 May already, right before 1 la ft. I was sworn in May 12 

9 and laft May 16, so it would have baan bafora that. I 

10 walkad into North's office unannouncad and saw Millar and 

11 Gomez walking out. But, onca again, you know, at that 

12 tin* I didn't giva it much thought bacausa thay wara 

13 sourcas of information for us on Cantral Amaricn. 

l * Everybody knaw that Ollia North was working on 

15 Cantral America. It seemed lika * logical connection. 

16 Q Now I've gotten confused here. You said this 

17 would hava baan approximately April or May of '86? 

18 A Right, right before I left. 

19 Q I thought that you were originally told you 

20 ware going to become Ambassador or designated Ambassador 

21 in late '83 and it was January of '86 that you ware 

22 confirmed? 

23 A That's correct — no, no, that I was 

24 announced, sea, what happened — can I give you the 

25 chronology? 
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1 Q Please, go ahead. 

2 A I knew in approximately May "85 — 

3 Q '85? 

4 A '85, yes. This took a long time. It took a 

5 year. May '85 was my first conversation with Secretary 

6 Shultz and the White House about Venezuela. It took a 

7 long time for them to make up their minds, et cetera, at 

8 cetera. In August '85 President Reagan signed the 

9 internal memorandum that said my choice is otto Raich, 

10 but check him out or whatever it is they do. I never saw 

11 the memorandum. The FBI clearance then starts and all 

12 that. 

13 December '85 — it took four months, and part 

14 of the problem was we had the Geneva summit with 

15 Gorbachev and that paralyzed — that slowed down the 

16 Executive branch, and in December '85 the President then 

17 called me and said, you know, I want you to be Ambassador 

18 to Venezuela. It took another month, however, for the 

19 public announcement and transmittal of the papers to the 

20 Senate. 

21 I didn't think that I should leave my office 

22 until the public announcement. But, for your 

23 information, I was preparing myself to ba Ambassador to 

24 Venezuela from even before the time the President signed 

25 the memorandum in August. I was reading Venezuelan 
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1 history book* and aconomics and stuff and trying to run 

2 the office, so January of '86, whan the announctmnt was 

3 made, I then by memorandum informed everyone in the 

4 Department that I was no longer the coordinator. 

5 I wrote a memo to my jtaff saying the 

6 president has appointed me, as you know. I mean, X had 

7 told then before. And said some nice things about than, 
3 st cetera, «t cstsra, and said John Blacken will b« 

9 Acting Coordinator until a nsw coordinator is appointed 

10 by the Secretary, ths President, whosvsr. 

11 So from January of '86 to Kay of '86 I 

12 concentrated on my confirmation hearings and getting out 

13 of here. It takes a while. During that time I visited 

14 people in the Executive Branch — Commerce Department, 

15 Treasury, everybody that would have something to do with 

16 . my Venezuela assignment. During one of those visits to 

17 the NSC is when I happened to see these guys cose out of 

18 Ollie's office. 

19 Q were you there to see North? 

20 A NO, I didn't have an appointment with him that 

21 I recall because, frankly, he wasn't going to have 

22 anything to do with Venezuela that I knew of. But I 

23 always used to drop by and say hello to Fawn, you know. 

24 She was a friend. Poor Fawn. She's gotten a bad rap and 

25 doesn't deserve it. 
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1 Q 1 don't feel so sorry for her. She's gotten 

2 some nice publicity. 

3 MR. OLIVER: she's also got immunity. 

4 THE WITNESS: So the bast of my recollection - 

5 - and, as I said, it was not the kind of thing that would 
5 have stuck in my mind. So it's vague, but it's around 

7 that time, I would say. 

8 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 

9 Q Now during that time period of getting 

10 prepared td be confirmed as Ambassador to Venezuela, ona 

11 of the things you wera doing was starting to get familiar 

12 with the cable traffic to and from Venezuela? 

13 A Yes. I started reading cable traffic. 

14 q When did you start that process? 

15 A I believe I started reading cable traffic — I 

16 believe I started reading cable traffic in the fall of 

17 135. Wait a second. I must have because in January of 
13 '85 I said I don't want to see another cable about 

19 central America that doesn't have to do with Venezuela. 

20 MR. TDOHEY: '85 or '86? 

21 THE WITNESS: '86, when I was officially 

22 nominated, because I wanted everybody — I knew what was 
2 3 going to happen. People were going to still come to me 

24 and say could you do this, could you do that, and I was 

25 going to say no, I'm sorry. 
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1 BY MR. SMILIANICH: (Resuming) 

2 Q But you think it was prior to January of '86 

3 that you started reading the traffic? 

4 A Ku. I'm almost definite. Yes. As 1 said, I 

5 startsd to gst ready for Vsnezuela in about August of 

6 '86, and I startsd reading cabls traffic. 

7 KR. TUOHEY: August of '85, you mean. 
3 THE WITNESS: August of »85. 

9 ' BY. MR. SMIUANICH: (Rssuming) 

10 Q Who was ths prior Ambassador to Venezuela? 

11 A Gsorgs Landau — L-a-n-d-a-u. 

12 Q was tnere a hiatus bstvssn his lsaving and 

13 your coning? 

14 A Elsv«n"inoTiths. 

15 Q who was ths dcm during that psriod? 

16 A Ths Chargs, Kim Flower, as in a rose. 

17 Q Okay. And that was an alavsn-aonth psriod? 

18 A That's corrsct — J una of '85 to Kay of "86 — 

19 incrsdibly long. 

20 0 Kim is a neutral nana. 

21 A A aan. 

22 Q Wars you involvsd at all in ths procass or 

23 discussions laading up to ths switch of LPD froa ths 

24 Sacrstariat to ARA? 

25 A Yes, I was. 
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1 q . How did that cons about? 

2 A Wall, 1 don't remember exactly, but it was 

3 something to tha elf set of somebody in ths Sacrstariat — 

4 I baliava it was Nick Piatt, Nicholas Piatt — said wa 

5 can't hava, and ha usad a term which I objected to, 

6 growths and polyps attachsd to ths offics — but it was 

7 descriptivs — attached to ths Offics of ths Secretary 

8 because, he says, ws just can't support than all. He was 

9 right. 

10 He was right troa ths administrative 

11 standpoint. I said if you remove the office from the 

12 Office of th« Secretary, these public diplomacy 

13 operations, you're going to downgrade them in everybody's 

14 minds and thsy won't have the kind of political support 

15 from the other agencies that thsy need, detailees, st 

16 cetera. 

17 So there ensusd a discussion of several months 

18 where the Deputy Secretary, John Whitehead, was involved 

19 as to what do ws do with these officss. By that time the 

20 South Africa Bureau had startsd ons based on what was 

21 then called the extremely successful example of the 

22 Office of Public Diplomacy for Latin America and the 

23 Caribbean. I'm going to keep that clipping. And there 

24 were several options considsred — for example, attaching 

25 them to the Bureau of Public Affairs, creating or 
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1 attaching. them to tha regional buraaus, a lot of 

2 different things which I don't remember. 

3 But what was finally decidad — and I think it 

4 was decided during the period batw««n January and May of 

5 '86 — was to attach S/LPD to ASA and vm became ARA/LPD. 

6 Q How at that time Elliott Abraias was Assistant 

7 Sscrstary of ASA. 

8 A That is corract. 

9 Q Did you havs any discussions with hia about 

10 the fact that AHA didn't want LPD transferred over thars? 

11 A Oh, sure, yss. 

12 Q What wars tha raasons ha gava you? 

13 A Oh, ha agraad with ae, for example. Budgat 

14 was ona raason. By that tics our offica had a budgat of 

15 sooathing like $750,000 — I don't remember — and tha 

16 staff. I was concarnad that tha budgatary constraints 

17 baing what thay ara if tha budgat was transfsrrad froa 

18 tha Sacratary, which is a vary high priority, to a 

19 ragional buraau that tha offica would avantually shrink. 

20 I thought, frankly, wa had brokan ground. I 

21 thought wa had dona sooathing that tha 0. S. Government 

22 should do sore of, and that is to talk diractly to tha 

23 Aaarican paopla, to conmunicata with tha American paopla, 

24 to produca infornation. I was vary upaat with, and I 

25 communicated this to my supariors back in '81, '82, '83, 
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1 which is why I got tha job, that so many of our officials 

2 would go to tha Congrass and b« askad somathing about 

3 Central Amarica and say sorry, I can't shara that with 

4 you bacausa it's classified information. 

5 How it's trua, and avarybody who has a 

6 claaranca knows, that thara ara sourcas and aathods to be 

7 protactad, but I also knaw that with a concartad affort, 

8 with a lot of work, and with som« high priority that you 

9 could gat tha intalliganca community to declassify and 

10 you could also go out to ths unclassifiad world and 

11 gather information that would support what wa already had 

12 but that was classified. 

13 MR. TUOHEX: Tha question, though — we're 

14 getting off tha question — is did you agree with Abrams 

15 and, if so, why? 

16 THE WITNESS: Yes, I agreed because 1 thought 

17 . the offica would be downgraded by virtue of tha budgat 

18 and tha positions that eventually tha Buraau would have 

19 to absorb. Tha ARA Bureau would have to absorb the 

20 budget and tha positions and it would atrophy. 

21 BY. MR. smUAHICH: (Resuming) 

2 2 q Getting back to one of the initial topics we 

23 discussed — that is, tha overall objectives of the 

24 Office of Public Diplomacy — and I hope that this isn't 

25 too much of a loaded question and tall ae if it is — was 
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1 part of your objective during this tima frama — as you 

2 know, wa'ra talking about right in tha raiddla of tha 

3 severest form of tha Bo land Amandmant, complata cutoff of 

4 funds, was part of your ovarall objactiva or job to try 

5 to gat Congress to changa its mind about that aattar and 

6 to start funding? 

7 A It was to support tha Administration's 

8 raguast. 

9 g to gat Congrass to fund furthar in that araa? 
10 A Yas. 

!1 MR. SMILTANICH: Okay. Off tha racord. 

12 (A briaf racass was takan.) 

13 MR. SMIUANICH! On tha racord. 

14 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Rasuming) 

15 Q I was going to mova on to Vanazuala, but lat 

16 ma back up for a sacond. You hava dascribad ona occasion 

17 in which you happanad to ba ovar whara North's offica was 

18 at tha Old Exacutiva Offica Building and saw Gomaz and, I 

19 ballava, Richard Millar, I think you said, thara. What 

20 happanad in that connaction? Did you all than hava a 

21 ganaral discussion? 

22 A I was in tha building. I stuck my haad in 

23 lika I always ussd to stick my haad in to a lot of paopla 

24 if I happanad to walk by thair offica, and thay wars 

25 walking out, and I said what ara you guys doing, 
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1 aoaathing to that affact. And whatavar it was that was 

2 said I don't ramambar. 

3 Q Wara you avar at a masting in which Liautanant 

4 Colonal North and — lat's start with Frank Gomaz ~ 

5 Liautanant colonal North and Frank Gomaz wara both in 

6 attandanca? 

7 A No, not that I can racall avar, a maating of 

8 that kind. 

g Q .Wara you avar at a maating in which Ollvar 

10 North and Richard Millar wara in attandanca at tha aama 

11 tima? 

12 A No. I just want to axplain that I attanded a 

13 lot of maatinga. Soma of than wara vary larga maatings. 

14 Thay may hava baan in tha sama room, but I do not avar 

15 racall saaing tham in tha sama room. 

16 Q I want to ba fair. I'm not talking about a 

17 group of 100 paopla and mayba tha two of thaa wara thara. 

18 I maan a maating of a smallar group, lat 'a say fiva or 

19 lass. 

20 A No. 

21 Q Or tan or lass. 

22 Tha committaa ha» had accass to tha calandar 

23 of Liautanant Colonal North and thara ara a faw occasions 

24 in which ha shows raflactad on his calandar an 

25 appointmant or a maating — of coursa, you can't tall if 
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1 till* is before the fact or after the fact — an entry of 

2 meetings in which it shows Otto Reich, Richard Miller, 

3 Frank Gomez. 

4 A Together? 

5 Q xm. As an example, a date which h« shows on 

6 his calendar — Reich, Gomez, Miller. Now maybe Miller 

7 is Jonathan Miller on occasions, but that shows up on his 

8 calendar. Let me make that representation to you and 

9 just ask you if you can recall any occasions where that 

10 took place. I know I've already asked you, but given 

11 that information is there any further recollection you 

12 have of any euch meetings? 

13 A NO. 

14 mr. TUOHEY: Do you have the calendar and we 

15 could pinpoint the date? 

16 MR. SMILJANICH: As a matter of fact, Spencer 

17 has a eumoary of the dates and he can give you some 

18 specific ones. 

19 THE WITNESS: You mean there's more than one? 

20 MR. OLIVER: These are dates when you appear 

21 on his calendar. I don't know who else is in the 

22 meetings during those times. 

23 THE WITNESS t I would probably appear on his 

24 calendar. 

25 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 
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1 Q Let me make it clear my questions were not 

2 just every time you net with Colonel North. I'm talking 

3 about combining it with these other people, and I think 

4 there are a few we can pinpoint. 

5 MR. OLIVER: You want me just to read these? 

6 I have the actual calendar. February 11, 1985. 

7 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 

8 Q February 11, 1985, at 1530 we show a meeting 

9 with Raymond, Reich, Miller and Gomez, and again Miller 

10 is not necessarily Richard Miller. 

11 A Probably wouldn't have bean Richard Miller. 

12 MR. OLIVER: We show on June 5 at noon lunch 

13 with Rich Miller, Frank Gomez, Jonathan Miller and Otto 

14 Reich at the IBC office. 

15 MR. TUOHEY: June 5, »85? 

16 THE WITNESS: I remember that. 

17 MR. OLIVER: We show on January 27, 1986, 

18 lunch with you at the State Department. 

19 THE WITNESS: Right. I took him out to lunch. 

20 MR. OLIVER: Were Rich Miller and Jonathan 

21 Miller at that lunch? 

22 THE WITNESS: No, neither Miller. It was 

23 Ollie and myself. 

24 MR. TUOHEY: Does the calendar reflect 

25 otherwise? 
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1 MR. OLIVER: It's confusing whether there was 

2 a meeting with Rich Miliar which nay hav« been just 

3 before the lunch. 

4 THE WITNESS: He was not at the lunch. 

5 MR. OLIVER: That's what I havs on the 

6 calendar. I've got Ollie's notes here that havs a number 

7 o£ reflections. 

8 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 

9 Q So what we end up with here is — 

10 MR. TUOHEY: Two definitely. 

11 THE WITNESS : Lunch I can tall you for sure. 

12 MR. TUOHEY: February 11, '85 and 3:30 — 

13 Raymond, Reich, Miller, Gomez — June 5, '85, in the IBC 

14 office — North, Miller, Reich, Gomez for lunch is what 
13 was on the calendar. 

16 MR. OLIVER: Right. There's another one hare. 

17 MR. SMILJANICH: I remember this now. Wall, 

18 I'll show it to hia. 

19 (Document handed to the witness.) 

20 THE WITNESS: Yes. I remember this. 

21 MR. TUOHEY: Is there any data on this? 

22 MR. SMILJANICH: No, there's no data. 

23 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 

24 Q Okay. Let's approach each one one at a time. 

25 First of all, you recall the lunch. Tell us about that. 
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1 a . To the best of my recollection, Ollie never 

2 showed up, which was not unusual. So I wouldn't have 

3 remembered him — at the IBC lunch. And, once again, 

4 it's one of those things which is vague, but I remember 

5 wa waited and waited and everybody got hungry and we 

6 decided Ollie is not going to come, and so wa ate without 

7 Ollie and ha never showed up, to the best of my 

8 recollection. 

9 . That must be the same lunch where I had John 

10 Scafe go with me because I didn't want to go. I think 

11 Jonathan Millar used to go to those meetings, being Mr. 

12 Outside, since Frank Gomez was going to be involved, I 

13 thought John Scafe would be a logical person to go 

14 because Miller couldn't go for some reason — although, 

15 is Miller in on tha lunefr? 

16 _ MR.^LItfra^e'*^ ^^SpT 

17 - TEE TilTKEsifiF " Mayba SoSf«atent in pi*eijtetf , 

18 Miller. i~aon T F r rememlSr that one," blft I don't recall 

19 aver having lunch with Ollie North at IBC. 

20 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 

2V Q Do you recall why Ollie North would have been 

22 invited to that lunch? 

23 A No, I don't. Ha was not invited by us. we 

24 ware not hosting the lunch. 

25 Q Okay. We have 2/11/85. Let's start with 
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1 2/11/85 at 3:30 in tha afitamoon — Raymond, youra«lf, 

2 Hillar and Gomaz. 

3 A I hava no r.call«ction of that. Now Walt 

4 Raymond I oat with all th. tin., and Olli. North I mat 

5 with all th. tin.. Miliar in that caa. probably would 

6 hav. baan Jonathan bacausa, a. I Mid. I don't ramamb.r, 

7 othar than tha tin. whan I «aw Rich Kill.r coning out, I 

8 don't ramaabar aaaing him at any oth.r aa.ting. But I 

9 juat hava no racollaction. 

10 q Okay. Than Juna 5, "85. 

11 a Ian't that tha lunch? 

12 hr. TUOHEY: That 'a th. on. w. juat talkad 

13 ■ about. 

14 hr, OLIVER: W« hav. two aaparata lunchaa. We 

15 hava lunch - sorry. That- a Jonathan Millar. Thia i« 
M Rich HilLr. rrank coma*, Jonathan Millar and otto R.ich 
17 at th. IBC offic, Jun. 3, 1985. 

ia the WITNESS: I ranaab.r having lunch thara. 

19 i raaaabar having lunch at tha IBC officaa, I b.U.v. 

20 twic. - twic., pariod. And ao that auat b. on. of thos. 

21 ti»... Nov I don't ramaabar Olli. North .v.r .bowing up 

22 at any ona of thoa. lunch.a. 

23 BY HR. SMIUANICH: (Raauning) 

24 q so what wa hava, than,' U on. appointaant that 

25 ahow. up on North', cal.ndar for Fabruary 11 of '85 which 
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1 you juat hava no racollaction of. 

2 A Which may hava takan placa. 

3 0. And that wouldn't hava baan tha ona whera you 

4 aaw Rich Millar and Gomaz coming out bacaua. that waa 

5 much latar, whan you alraady knav you w.ra going to 
« Vanazuala, right? 

7 A in '86, right. 

8 Q Okay. How moving on to Vanazuala, firat of 
> . all, you'v. aaan th. praa. raporta concaming all.g. d 

10 attampta by 'oanaral s.cord to r.caiva aoma kind of 

H aaai.tanc. from th. Embaaay in Caracaa to approach th. 

12 vwiazualan Air Forca for purchaaa of aoaa C-123.. 

13 - 1 hav * ■•• n ^«>- I wiah I could bring you 

14 tha front paga of avary Vanazualan papar of that waak, 

15 bacausa that waa tha atory. 

16 Q Fir «* °* »U, tha tiaa frama whan thia ia 

17 auppoaad to hav. occurr.d ia, aa I racall, vary lata "85- 

18 aarly '86. 

19 A I don't know. All i know ia what I'v. raad in 

20 th. papar, and it aaid fall of «85. Moat of tha atorias 

21 I hava raad hava aaid fall of '85. 

22 Q Pos y ou r ban.fit, I'va a«an othar documanta in 

23 oth.r natt.r. connactad with that, and I b.li.v. th. tiaa 

24 fraaa of thaaa allagad avanta ia tha fall of '85 until 

25 aarly '86. First of all, you don't hava any diract 
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1 knowledge or information concerning any approach by 

2 General Secord or anybody on hi* behalf in connection 

3 with these purchase* of C-123s? 

4 A X do not. 

5 Q Who is your DOT? 

6 A Jeffrey Oavidow. 

7 Q Did Kim Flower leave as DOT when you became 

8 Ambassador? 

9 A That's correct. 

10 q Rave you at any time up to today talked with 

n Kia Flower to determine whether or not he has any 

12 recollection of this event? 

13 A Yes, I did. 

14 Q And when did you talk with hia? 

15 A I talked to hia on thejtffene about a couple of 

16 month* ago. ^bk»v ~ • • ,J ** : 

17 Q Khere is h« now? 

13 A National security council. 

19 q Detailed from state as a career Foreign 

20 Service Officer? 

21 A That's correct. 

22 Q What did he tell you he knew about it? 

23 A He said he knew absolutely nothing about it 

24 and in fact I called him because I told him that this was 

25 a very big issue in the Venezuelan press, and we were 
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1 getting all kinds of questions and, of course, the 

2 implications were that not only was the Embassy involved 

3 but the Venezuelan government was involved, and the 

4 headlines were written in a very inflammatory fashion. 

5 And wanted to, frankly, put an end to the 

6 story that was damaging U.S. -Venezuelan relatione. And 

7 he said I'm telling you you can tell them that I knew 

8 absolutely nothing. As 'far as I know, that never 

9 happened, or* words to that effect. 

10 Q Have you discussed this issue with any 

11 Venezuelans to determine whether or not they knot; 

12 anything about any such approach that may have bypassed 

13 the Embassy? 

14 A Well, the Foreign Minister, and he said that 

15 they have absolutely no — in fact, he made a public 

16 statement that the Venezuelan government was never 

17 approached. 

13 q Have you ever discussed this with anyone 

19 connected with the Venezuelan Air Force? 

20 A Ho, I have not. 

21 Q Has anyone on your behalf dona that? 

22 A Ho, I don't believe so. 

23 Q You Were requested — by "you" I mean the 

24 State Department was requested to search its cables. 

25 A That's correct. 
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1 Q - To determine whether or not anything ehowe up 

2 in the cable traffic about this, and I believe you sent a 

3 cable back to the Legal Advisor's offics at Stats 

4 Department that you made a search. 

5 X I was in Washington at the time and so Davidow 

6 ssnt it. 

7 Q Your officsr at the Embassy sent a cable 

8 stating that a search had bsen made and that no such 

9 cables could be found? 

10 A That's what I'm told. 

11 q okay. That's simple enough. Do you have ~ 

12 and these ere relatively new allegation* — do you have 

13 any information or knowledge concerning any attempt by 

14 Oliver North or anyone else connsctsd with the 0.3. 

15 Government toBP*^Vyy < Q 

18 ^^Jl^^ellevem^i^^^J- no knowledge 

19 whatever. 

20 Q Have you heard thoae allegations? 

21 A Only since I arrived in Washington. My desk 

22 officer told me. 

23 q okay. Off the record. 

24 (a. discussion was held off the rscord.) 

2 5 THE WITNESS: I know absolutely nothing. 
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1 BY MR. SMILJANICH: (Resuming) 

2 Q Let me turn it over to some other people with 

3 just two last quick questions. Did you ever have any 

4 dealings with Robert Owen? 

5 A No. I met Robert Owen in Jonathan Miller's 

6 office, which was next to mine. I mat him once or twics. 

7 Q During the time Jonathan Miller was over at 

8 the NSC, did you have any knowledge during that time that 

9 he was assisting Lieutenant Colonel North in the 

10 disbursement of some traveler's checks that Lieutenant 

11 Colonel North was keeping and using to assist the 

12 Nicaraguan resistance? 

13 A No. The first I ever heard of traveler's 

14 checks was when it came up in testimony. 

15 Q Did you have any information that Jonathan 

16 Miller was involved in assisting Colonel North directly 

17 providing financial assistance to contra leaders? 

18 A Well, first of all, I don't know that he has 

19 been. 

20 Q I understand. Did you have any information? 

21 A No, I do not. 

22 Q One last thing. You mentioned earlier there 

23 was a contract that LPD had with Arturo Cruz, Jr. That 

24 was about a $6,000 contract or so. 

25 A Yes, right. Z believe of which about only 
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1 $2,000 warn p»id. 

2 Q Why waa that? 

3 A Sacauaa ha didn*t fulfill tha tarna of tha 

4 contract . 

5 Q Tha tmxaM of tha contract wars ha was suppostd 

6 to prapara — 

7 A Thra« pap«r», a a arias of thraa papers. I 

8 baliava that tha contract waa for $6,300. Each ona of 

9 tha installnanta would hava b««n $2,100, to ba paid whan 

10 coaplatad. Ha only complatad ona. 

11 q okay. Wara you awara of any paymants baing 

12 mad* to Arturo Cruz, Jr . or bis fath.tr, Arturo Cruz, 

13 | |° r dir * ctly £rom ^ aut anant 

14 colonal North during tha Boland Aaandmant raatrictiva 

15 pariod — that ia, aubaaquant to Octobar of 1984? 

16 A I baliava that I bacaaa awara of paynanta to 

17 tha fathar aoaatiaa aftar tha atory broka in tha praaa. 

18 Q You maan whan it bacaaa public knowladga? 

19 a Khan it b«czui* public knowladga, yaa. 

20 Q But contamporanaoua with any auch paynanta you 

21 had no information that Arturo Cruz, Sr., was racaiving 

22 paynanta, ona or mora payaanta, diractly froa Llautanant 

23 Colonal North? 

24 A No, no, not froa North. Tha atory broka that 

25 ha had racaivad paynanta — I think it waa a Wall Strtat 
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1 Journal atory, bacauaa it waa, X aa told, a laak froa tha 

2 Housa Intalliganca Committaa. 

3 MR. Oliver: who told you that? 

4 THE WITNESS : I baliava tha aourca, tha Wall 

5 straat Journal atory aourcad it to that aourca, or paopia 

6 who talkad to that raportar aaid that, at laast. 

7 Furtharaora, that waa tha information that waa 

8 circulating inaida tha Exacutiva Branch at tha tiaa, that 



9 


it waa a 


laak froa tha Kouas Intalliganca Coaaittaa. 


10 




BY MR. SMIL7ANICH: (Rasuming) 


11 


Q 


That what? 


12 


A 


That Cruz — 


13 


Q 


Sanior? 


14 ' 


A 


1 


15 






16 


Q 


And bayond that — Z think you'va alraady 


17 


answarad 


this — you had no spacfflc information that ha 


18 


waa racaiving any payaanta diractly froa Liautanant 


19 


Colonal NortftBttfcfTffWg^ 


20 


A 


No, no. I did not. 


21 


Q 


Wars you awara during tha tima frama of 1985, 


22 


up until tha tims you laft Vanazuala that Robsrt ovan waa 


23 


working i 


is a couriar for Liautanant Colonal North 


24 


carrying aonay or intalliganca to Cantral Anarica? 


25 


A 


No, I did not. 
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j MR. SMIUANICH: That's all ths questions I 

2 havs. 

3 BY MR. OLIVER: 

4 q Mr. Ambassador, I'd liks to ask you about a 

5 fsw rsfsrsness to you on Olivsr North's calendar and in 

6 his notss, as wsll as soms questions rslating to th« IBC 

7 contract. First, could ws antsr this as an Exhibit Into 

8 ths rscord. 

g . (Ths documsnt rsfsrrsd to was 

10 marksd Rsich Exhibit Numbar 1 

1X for idsntification.) 

12 A ws nsvar talksd about this on*. 

X3 q That's what I'm going to ask you about. 

x< L«t ths rscord indicats that ws ars rsfsrring 

15 to a National security Council msmorandum. pises of papsr 

16 with ths namss in ths Isfthand column of Olivsr North, 

17 Nsstor Sanchaz, Trank Gomsz, Rich Millsr, Otto Rsich, 

18 wait Raymond, Jonathan Millsr, J.ff B.11, Jack Abramcff . 

19 In ths sscond column bssida thsir namss, in ths sams 

20 ordar indicating who thay rsprsssnt, ars NSC, DOD, IBC, 

21 IBC, Stats, HSC, Stats, Citizsns for Amsrica, citizsns 

22 for Amsrica. In ths righthand column ara thsir phona 

23 numbsrs. 

2ti And this appaars to bs a sign-in shsst of soms 

25 kind. It should bs marksd as Exhibit 1. 
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1 Mr. Rsich, I show you that pises of papsr and 

2 ask you if you can rscall that masting and what ths 

3 purposs of ths masting was and what transpirsd. 

4 A I rscall it now. I bslisvs that ws wars 

5 invitsd to a masting in ths sit room, ths situation room, 

6 I don't rsmsmbsr by whom, and in fact I think thsrs's a 

7 nams missing from hsrs, and that's ths man who was hsad 

8 of Citizsns for Amsrica at ths tims, who ran for govsrnor 

9 of Nsw York. 

10 Q would that bs Mr. Lou Lahrman? 

11 A that's corrsct. I think hs attsndad. I 

12 don't rsmsmbsr much about it sxespt that ws wsrs told 

13 that Citizsns for Amsrica wantsd to maks a prsssntation 

14 about what thsy wsrs going to do to inform ths Amsrican 
13 psopls about ths situation in csntral Amsrica, and 

16 obviously somsbody got thsm ths sit room in ths Whits 

17 Houss. 

18 Usually whan I was invitsd to a masting at ths 

19 Whits Houss I attsndsd, unlass I physically couldn't go. 

20 I wsnt. Wa listsnsd to ths prsssntation, and that was 

21 it. 

22 Q Why was somsons from ths Dspartmsnt of Dafsnss 

23 at that msstlng? 

24 A I don't havs any idsa. You'd havs to ask him. 

25 Q Do you rsmsmbsr any rsfsrsncs to ths 
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l Dspartmant of Dsfansa or anything that that 

Z rsprsssntativs said about DOD's rols in this? 

3 a No, I don't. I'm not surs that any ons of U3 

4 said very much. As I said, from what I rscall — what 

5 was ths data of this asating? 

6 q I'm not surs. Do you rsmsmbsr? 

7 A No. I maan, it's on* of, I'* surs, hundreds 
a of asstings that X attandsd. I havs a vagus 

9 racollsction. I rsmsmbsr sssing Lou Lshrman ovsr hsrs 

10 and seas or ths othsr psopls around ths tabls. 

11 MR. SMIUANICH: Exeuss ms. It would bs prior 

12 to Ssptsmbsr of '85, wouldn't it? 

13 THE WITNESS: Oh, ysa. Wsll, 1st ms not say 

14 oh, y«s, so quickly. I bslisvs it probably would bs 

15 prior to Ssptsmbsr. 

16 MR. SHILJANICH: Ths rssson I intsrjsctsd that 

17 is bscauss Jonathan Millar is shown. 

1B THE WITNESS: Is shown *t Stats, and ths 

19 rsason I say yss is bscauss it's vsry vagus in my mind 

20 and r think it was a whils back. But whsn it would havs 

21 bssn — '84, '85 — I don't know. So that's it. 

22 BY. MR. OLIVER: (Rssuming) 

23 q Did you svsr attsnd any othsr asatings with 

24 this group of psopls or a similar group of psopls 

25 rsgarding a pro j set of this naturs? 
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1 A I think I mat with Jack Abramoff ones mors or 

2 an additional tias. Nsstor Sanchaz, of count, I did 

3 attend msstings with. And Walt Raymond I attsndsd wsskly 

4 aaatings with — at Isast wsskly. But this is an unusual 

5 combination of psopls. This may bs ths only tims that 

6 this group of psopls svsr got togsthsr — may b« ths only 

7 tims. 

8 Q Why wars Rich Millsr and Frank Comsz at that 

9 masting? 

10 XI don't know. Thsy wsrs probably invitsd by 

11 . somsons — by whosvsr put on ths mssting. 

12 Q Do you havs any knowlsdgs that thsy had any 

13 rslation to anyons slss on that list othsr than you and 

14 Jonathan Millsr? 

15 A No, I don't havs any knowlsdgs that thsy would 

16 havs. 

17 Q Wouldn't it havs bssn unusual for a contractor 

18 to you and Jonathan Millsr to bs at a mssting without 

19 your knowing why thsy wsrs thsrs? 

20 A Wsll, lst's assums — okay, I'm assuming — 

21 that oil is, sines his nam* is first on ths list, is ths 

22 ons who organized ths mssting. Obviously hs's ths only 

23 ons who would bs abls to just quickly gst ths sit room, 

24 and I'm not svsn surs that it was quickly. Haybs this 

25 was plannsd thrsa ysars in advancs. I don't know. 
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1 What I'm saying is, let's say it was him. 

2 North, am i «aid, was one of many people who knew that 

3 IBC had a contract with the Stata Dapartmant, becausa tha 
* contracts wara not classified and bacausa thay usad to go 

5 around tha Executive branch giving and picking up 

6 information. It could ba that ha invitad tham, saying 

7 wall, thass guys should haar what CFA has to say. 

8 MR. TOOHEY: I think tha quastion is do you 

9 know that or ara you asauming that? 

10 THE WITNESS: I'm assuming. I don't know it. 

11 BY MR. OLIVER: ^(Resuming) 

12 Q What was tha pro j act tha citizens for America 

13 prasantad? 

1* A I baliava it was soma kind of a talavision 

15 campaign which, if my mamory sarvas ma, navar got off tha 

16 ground. I ramaabar walking out of tha masting saying 

17 that is a vary ambitious undertaking arid I think that's 

18 tha last I avar haard of it. 

19 Q You statad that you mat Rich Millar whan ha 

20 workad at AID in tha Public Affairs Division. 

21 A Right. 

22 Q What was your rola, if any, in bringing Frank 

23 Somaz and Rich Millar togathar? 

24 A Nona. 

25 Q Do you know how thay happanad to coma 
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1 togathar? 

2 A No, I don't. 

3 Q Frank Gomaz at tha tima that IBC, that tha 

4 partnership was formed with Rich Millar, Frank Gomez was 

5 under contract to lpd, is that correct? 

6 A To the best of my knowledge, that is corract. 

7 Q Do you recall a phone call from Oliver North 

8 in August of 198* to discuss arrangements for Frank 

9 Gomaz? 

10 A No, I don't. To ma, a phone call to me? 

11 Q Yes. 

12 A No, I don't. 

13 q Do you aver recall discussing arrangements for 

14 Frank Gomez with Oliver North? 

15 A.I don't recall ever discussing Frank Gomaz 

16 with Oliver North — Frank Gomez's contracts with Oliver 

17 North. 

ia q could I ask you how did tha interaction 

19 between you and your deputy, Jonathan Miller, work? Did 

20 he report to you about what he was doing as Mr. Outside, 

21 as you described him earlier? 

22 A Yes. We had a daily staff meeting which latar 

23 became three times a week, and since wa had a small 

24 office I gave everybody an opportunity. We went around 

25 the table and everybody informed everybody else what thay 
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1 war* doing to avoid duplication. That was on* way. 

2 And th* other. His office was next to min*. 

3 w* had offices on two levels. John Blacken, who was th« 

4 insid* guy, was down with th* bulk of th* staff producing 

5 material*. I had a small office upstairs that had room 

6 for mine and, n«xt to it, Jonathan, and two *«cr*tari*s 

7 outside. So Jonathan would corns in to ay offics and tall 

8 ma what hs was doing or I would go in thsrs and ask him 

9 what hs was doing. 

10 But, you know, ws wsrs working 14 hours a day. 

11 If w« wsrs to inform each other what wa war* doing all 

12 ths tims, ws would spsnd about half of thos* hours 

13 informing sach other. 

14 Q Did hs tall you of a lunchson hs had at IBC 

15 with Olivsr North, Rich Millsr and Frank Gomez in sarly 

16 Saptsabsr of 1984? 

17 A I just don't rsmsmbsr if hs did or not. 

18 q Do you rscall — 

19 A Just liks h* probably didn't tsll ms about 

20 hundrads of mastings hs attended. 

21 Q Do you rscall how ths suggsstion for an IBC 

22 contract first cams to your attsntion? 

23 A An IBC contract? 

24 Q An IBC contract. 

25 A Vail, as I told you, w* had basn dsaling with 
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1 Frank Comas all along. Ws wsrs satisfisd with his 

2 parformancs. Hs came to us — I bsliav* h* cams to us 

3 and said i am now a corporation, or words to that sffsct, 

4 and h* maybs svsn said, you know, bscausa of this I will 

5 bs abls to giva you battsr ssrvic* or somsthing fastsr, I 

6 havs mora capability, nor* sscrstarias or whatsvsr. Hs 

7 was acting vary much on his own, pratty much, to tha bast 

8 of my knowledge, pratty much on his own, and said tha 

9 nam* of ths corporation is International Business 

10 communications, and that's it. 

11 Q That first contract, th* work p*riod b*gan 

12 October 1, 1984, a faw v**ks aftar th* lunch b*tw«*n 

13 Jonathan Miller, Oliver North, Frank Gomsz and Rich 

14 Miliar. W*r* you awar* of th* interaction between Rich 

15 Killer and Frank c©m*i_ and Olivsr Naj^^rc* that tia* 

16 forward whil* yeat ift^alr*ctlPSf tij| - ~~JL 

17 A No.__W*fl, wait y : >inu ^^yott ^aa^d^Rich ,~ 

18 Millar and 01iv*r tortttl-^t^ JoSehaS^ftic?^^" gPUP 

19 Q Rich Miil*r E iFrank 0os*z, and Oliver North. 

20 A 3 ' No-^, JflMtthay MiSl*r <; y— g but not Rich % 

21 Millsr. %fe^£sji3fr something.. 

22 " HSVT&QqjY: *" Not- JS £ 4I " ' 

23 _ ML ou^aei-.4Ra^ming) %' * ^ ' 

24 0** 01iv*r lath's cjjj.sndar ~ I'm' hot rofsrring 

25 to his notss or^tsiiphon* messages — shows at lsast 49 
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1 aaatinga on his calendar with Rich Millar. Wara you 

2 awara of tha ralatiqnahip batwaan thasa two? _ , 

3 A ^No, I waa not. 

* Q Thara ia alao quita a numbar of aaatinga 

5 batwaan Olivar North and rrank Gonaz. .Wara you awara of 

« tha fraguancy with which Olivar Horth waa daaling with 

7 Prank Goaaz? 

8 A No, but that wouldn't aurpriaa aa aa much aa 

9 tha Rich Miliar ainca, aa l «»id, Goaaz had baan daaling 

10 with ua and avarybody knaw it. 

11 Can 1 aak you whan aoat of thosa dataa ara — 

12 thoaa 40-aoma aaatinga? 

13 Q Wll. tha dataa that wa hava run from 

H saptsabar lo, 198* , through tha 21at of Novaabar, 1986. 

15 Whan did you laava? 

16 A January of *86 l laft. 

17 Q I* "hows about 34-35 aaatinga batwaan 

18 Saptasbar 10. 

19 A so tha bulk — that 'a what I thought bacauaa I 

20 was not awara raally of a cloaa connaction. 

21 Q you awara of a contract with S/XPD, 

22 batwaan tha Inatituta for North-South Isauaa? 

23 A I hava baan mada mora awara of it in tha 

24 laat faw aontha. 

25 Q What waa tha purpoaa of that contract? 
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1 A It waa, aa I ranambar, a feasibility atudy, a 

2 propoaal to do a distribution plan for tha Stata 

3 Dapartaent for our publicationa, 

4 Q so during tha pariod of tiaa that 1BC had a 

5 contract with S/LPD you alao axacutad a aaparata contract 

6 with tha Inatituta for North-South laauas, which waa also 

7 tha aaaa two paopla — Mr. Millar and Mr. Goaaz? 

8 A It appaars that way, that 'a corract. 

9 q 'And thasa contracts ran aiaultanaoualy? 
10 s That' a what I hava baan told ainca. 

X1 q so tha contract with IBC had to do with tha 

12 diatribution of aatariala. 

13 x Tha final contract. 

14 Q And tha contract with tha Inatituta for North- 

15 South issuaa had to do with tha evaluation of tha 

16 diatribution of aatariala; is that corract? 

17 A X baliava ao. 

18 g so you had a contract with Rich Millar and 

19 Frank Coae* to avaluata what Rich Millar and Frank Goaaz 

20 wara doing, ia tha way it appaars? 

21 A No, not wara doing. It was to aaa whathsr 

22 thay could do it. What thay proposad was a propoaal. 

23 q what was tha data of tha Inatituta for North- 

24 South laauas contract? 

25 A I baliava it was Sapteaber of '85. 
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1 Q And IBC was already under contract during that 

2 period of tiaa? 

3 A I don't reaamber, but if thay war* th« 

4 contract would have andad in September at tha and of tha 

5 fiscal yaar. Z think thair contract ran to tha and of 

6 tha fiscal yaar, but I don't racall that aithar. 

7 Q Do you lenow why tha payaants to IBC tooJc placa 

8 in avary instance substantially aftar tha contract 

9 pariods bagan? 

10 A No, I don't. You'd hava to ask tha 

11 contracting officar or whoavar signs tha checks. 

12 Q Did Olivar North call you — I baliava you 

13 rafarrad to this aarliar — and aak you to axpadita a 

14 paymant to IBC bacausa thay wara financially strappad? 

15 A I don't racall. As Z said, Z hava a vagua 

16 racollaction of a possibla phons call froa North, but I'm 

17 not sura that that was tha reason. I do raaaabar a 

18 aamorandum from Frank Goaaz to us raguasting axpaditad 

19 paymant or parhaps avan advanca payaant bacauss thay wara 

20 going broka, or soma words to that effact in, I baliava, 

21 tha spring of '85. 

22 Q Wars you awara of tha difficulties that tha 

23 Defense Investigative Services bad in obtaining 

24 information they neadad for a sacurity claaranca with 

25 XBC? 
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1 A no, not raally. I knew a littla bit, but I 

2 think thay atartad having those difficultias about tha 

3 tima whan I laft tha offica, if I'm not aiatakan. 

4 Q Wara you awara of probleas within tha 

5 contracting bureaucracy ovar tha award of a third 

6 contract to IBC, tha $276, ooo contract? 

A oh » I was awara of tha probleas with the 

8 contract and tha buraaucracy ovar avary contract — ibc 

9 and non-IBC. 

10 Q you awara that thare ware objactiona 

11 raiaad to ths sola sourca natura of the third contract 

12 bacausa of reguirsaants that it be aada a public bidding 

13 procsss — a public bidding procass ba entered into? 

14 A I have been told about those since. 

15 Q w «« you aware of the fact that thara wara 

16 suggsstions aada that the way to get around this 

17 rsguireasnt for public bidding would be to classify tha 

18 contract? 

19 A Mo* I hava baan told that sines. 

20 Q Who told you that? 

21 A Who told ma what? 

22 Q Who told you since that — 

23 * People in tha Dapartaant that I'va talkad to 

24 about this. 

25 Q Would it appaar to you that parhaps tha 
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clasaification of .thie contract might have been in order 
to avoid having to go out on a public bidding proeaie? 

A No. I think that that ia an interpretation 
that sob* people vould like to put on it, but it ie not 
the raaaon why I remember it waa classified at tha tine. 

0 la it common for tha State Department to 
handle da fee tor* who ar« in jeopardy? 

A I don't know. 

Q t Have you ever heard of the* Managing any other 
defectors? 

A We managed oureelves many dafectora. 
0 Did you ever have any sacrat contracte to do 
that other than with isc? 

A Mo. This was our only experience. 




2 -^:*^5 ' ' s' a^j !*V I 1 &k : I • ■■ *w*& 

4 Q Did you aver at any time aae or cauae to have 

5 done an audit of iBC's expenditurea of State Department 

6 funda? 

7 A I requeated. I requeated that every penny 

8 that we paid to IBC be accountable, that we could juatify 

9 every single cent, and I requeated that of Colonel 

10 Jacobowitr, who was the peraon who X waa relying upon to 

11 deal with the contracting office. And I aaid, in fact, 

12 that's one of the reasons why I waa told that the 

13 contract was taking ao long in being aigned. That waa 

14 one of the "they" that I couldn't remember. 

15 "They" included the auditors, the contracting 

16 office. I wanted to maka aura it was a perfectly legal 

17 contract, justifiable, at cetera, at cetera, yea, sole 

18 source, because I was told that that was standard 

19 procedure, that it could be dona, that it was legal and 

20 done all tha time is what I kept having come back. 

21 But X also said, look, this is a vary large 

22 contract — at least it was for us. X said X want to 

23 make sura that if anybody ever looks at this contract 
2* years from now that it can be said that tha American 
25 taxpayer got their money' a worth. And I waa told that 
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1 thara wara auditing procaduras baing aat up that vara 

2 dalaying tha aigning of tha contract — aort of a Catch- 

3 22 aituation. 

4 Q Did you know that Jaka Jacobowitz' aiatar was 

5 an amployaa of I3C? 

6 A Yaa, I did. 

7 Q Do you know how that cama about? 

8 MR. TUOHEY: How ha knaw? 

9 ,B¥ MR. OLIVERS (Rasuming) 

10 Q How it coma about that aha waa an anployaa of 

11 IBC? 

12 A My aamory ia not claar aa to whathar aha want 

13 to than or thay want to har, but thara waa navar any 

14 attampt to hida tha fact that aha was hia aiatar. Ha 

15 told ma himsalf , bacauaa har nana at that tima waa 

16 Jacob ■, and I would not hava automatically racognizad 

17 Fran Jacoba aa Jaka Jacobowitz's aiatar. So ha aaid I 

18 want you to know that Fran is my aiatar — Fran Jaeoba ia 

19 my aiatar. And I aaid what can I do about that? 

20 Q Did you suggast to hia that it sight ba a 

21 conflict of intarast for har to aaka a praaantation for 

22 tha IBC contract to hia? 

23 A Ho, X didn't. I waa kind of in a bind 

24 bacauaa, frankly, what want through my mind at tha tina 

25 waa har a thia company is making a prasantation. Thay 
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1 brought a woman in who's obviously gualifiad bacausa I 

2 had har raauma. Sha was caking a profaasional 

3 praaantation. I'm not in that buainaaa, but I could tall 

4 it was a good praaantation, and ao it* a finiahad. 

5 So I said to mysalf, you know, I aithsr tall 

6 him that yas, wa would lika to hira than but not with 

7 har, in which ca«« I'd ba slappad with aoma kind of a 

8 diacrimination suit, probably, or aomathing. Or I fira 

9 Jaka, I say Jaka, you'va got to go bacauaa wa'ra going to 

10 hira this company. I didn't think thara waa any conflict 

11 of intarast. Jaka waa not going to ba supsrvising har. 

12 Jaka was working for ma. 

13 Q Jaka Jacobowitz was tha auccaaaor to Hark 

14 Richard*; is that corract? 

15 A Ho, no, no. Ha had nothing to do with Hark 

16 Richards. 

17 Q Hark Richards was aasignsd to LPD whila ha waa 

18 an officar — 

19 A Oh, I'm aorry. By "auccaaaor" I thought you 

20 maant did ha taka hia job. Mark Richards was a datailaa, 

21 that's corract. Than ha ratirad and wa hirad him as a 

22 contractor. I wantad to kaap him on, but ha wantad to 

23 ratira. In fact, I think ha had to ratira. Ha was up 

24 against tha limit. And than I baliava that Jaka 

25 Jacobowitz was tha naxt datailaa that thay aant ovar. I 
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did not know him from Adam when he was sent over. 

Q Was Mark Richard* 1 job to brief and to 
background various news madia representatives? 

A That's correct. 

Q Isn't that a job that's usually associated 
with the prsss spokesman or the Office of Public Affairs 
in the Department of state? 

A Tha raason why our office was craatad in 
bacausa vary high-ranking paopla, including tha 
President, fait that cartain jobs were not baing dona, 
including briafing tha prass proparly. Evarythlng that 
our offic* did you could isolate. 

Q So you undartook a saparata briafing of tha 
prass oparatlon in your off ica? 

A yas, but wa always coordinatad with tha Buraau 
of Public Affairs to aaka sura that wa varan 't aithar 
duplicating and wasting our tiaa or contradicting than. 
Wa worked vary closely with them. Thay just didn't hava 
tha capabilities. Thay don't hava tha paopla to do what 
our off ica did. 

Ka would provida, for example, Mark Richards 
would sit with a raportar for four hours axplaining a 
cartain aspact of guarrilla war in SI Salvador 'or tha 
capabilities of a KE5-21. For example, why is tha unit ad 
Statas so upsat about tha possible introduction of Mice 
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1 into Nicaragua? Hara'a Mark Richards; ha '11 tall you 

2 what is a Hind-24 and why ara you guys saying that this 

3 changes tha balanca of power. Mark Richards would sit 

4 down for sight hours. Nobody in tha Buraau of Public 

5 Affairs can do that. Thay don't have the time. Thay 

6 don't hava tha skill. 

7 q Ware you awara that rather than hiring Mark 
3 Richards as a consultant you hired him in his corporate 
9 form? 

10 A Eventually, yes. That's correct. First I 

11 believe we hired him as a contractor and than he formed a 

12 corporation, once again I believe for tax purposes. And 

13 there was a long, drawn-out and completely legal process 

14 with the contracting office to sea how ha could be hired 

15 as a corporation. There's nothing wrong with that. 

16 0 1 didn't say there was. 

17 x But your tone indicated that there was 

18 something wrong. 

19 q Well, I didn't mean for my tone to indicate 

20 that there was anything wrong. Wa found it strange that 

21 we couldn't find Mark Richards, wa had a copy of tha 

22 contract and we never could find him. Tha Stata 

23 Department wa asked on a number of occasions who is Marie 

24 Richards and how do wa find him, and they didn't know. 

25 This was after he had left when wa were looking into 
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1 these various contracts. 

2 And the only way wa found him was looking in 

3 tha Stata Department telephone directory of a coupla 

4 yaara before that and found hia name. 

5 A Wall, that's vary strange. 

6 0. It vas confusing. 

7 a Ha would ba vary upaat to haar that, that wa 

8 hava forgottan him to guickly. 

9 Q I don't know who was as lead. I wasn't tha on* 

10 that vas doing tha asking at that pariod of tima. 

11 let ma ask you — I 'a. going to coma back to 

12 1BC in just a minuta, but I'd lika to ask you about your 

13 awitch from AID to LPD. Do you know what tha genesis of 

14 that was, whose idaa it was for you to switch ovar? 

15 A For »*# otto Raich, or for tha offica to ba 

16 craatad? 

« Q You, otto Raich. 

18 A I baliava it vas a combination of discussions 

19 that I had with a nuabar of people, including Dick Stone, 

20 Sanator Stona, Walt Raymond, Jeanne Kirkpatrick. I'm 

21 sura thara vara othar paopla involved, but I kind of mada 

22 a past of myself, saying this government does a lousy job 

23 and we deserve all tha guff we're getting from the 

24 Congress because ve are not providing the information. I 

25 see it coming acroas my dask every day. Lat'a do 
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1 something about it. 

2 And eventually they aaid fine. It's like tha 

3 Army; X was volunteered and I accepted it. 

4 Q But is it your understanding that Walt Raymond 

5 was the one at the NSC who pushed the creation of LPD? 

6 A I don't think it's fair to say he pushed it. I 

7 believe judge Clark asked hitt to do the staff work that 
& helped to create the office, because I remember sitting 

9 down with hia and talking about what would thia office do 

10 and how. 

11 q Did LPD report to the NSC? 

12 A That's correct, yes. 

13 q And a representative of LPD met with the 

14 Security Planning Group on a weekly basis? 

15 A Approximately — NSPG — not the NSPG; I'm 

16 sorry. Well, really we met with Walt Raymond. I don't 

17 know what hat Walt Raymond might have been wearing, 

18 whether it was his NSDD-77 hat. I always thought that it 

19 was in his NSDO-77 hat. Once a week we would have public 

20 diplomacy types from State — not public diplomacy. Once 

21 a week we had a meeting on information. Are we doing 

22 enough to get information out? 

23 And it would be held in Walt Raymond's office. 

24 There were a lot of other meetings, by the way. There 

25 was also a meeting^ j^^yj^ aifair *' C ° r • xaop1 *' 
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1 separata. 

2 q Did Olli. North attend the. naetingi? 

3 A v«ry infrequently. Yaa, ha did, but v.ry 

4 infrequently. 

5 q Were you involved in the org»ni8ation of a 

6 dinn.r which took plae. on April 15, 1985, for th« 

7 Nicaraguan Refugee Fund? 

x we war. a.ked to provida government .upport 

8 

9 for that - for exaaple, speaker.. I apoke at that 

10 dinn.r and Pr.aid.nt Reagan apoka. Ha war. th. only 

1X .p.ak.r.. I lat hi. go firat. I thought it wa. th. 

12 l.aat I could do. 

13 Th. anawar to your quaation ia yaa, but I'd 

14 lika to tall you what that aeana. Wa didn't knew who 

15 thi. group wa. and, frankly, I wanted to »ak. »ur. that 
H th. gov.rna.nt waan't going to ba - that th. gov.rmn.nt, 

17 particularly ainea tha Pra.idant wa. going to ba 

18 involved, that wa w.r«,'t going to gat involve with .oa. 

19 group that waa .hady or that tha aonay wa. going to ba 

20 u.ad for tha wrong purpo.aa, at catara. 

21 w . did tha baat wa could without croa.lng tha 

22 Una fro. gov.rn».nt official, tailing privat. paopl. 

23 what thay can do, and I think our involvamant probably 
halpad to iaprov. th. thing. But it turn* out to hav. a 

25 lot of probla*.. I «» vary unhappy with it aft.r it was 
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1 fini«h.d. 

2 Q Did you a.et with Edi. rra..r on occa.ion. 

3 related to that dinn.r? 

4 A I b.liave i did, ya». 

5 Q Whmt w " th « Purpo.. of the n..ti ngB ? 

6 A oh, .oa.body brought h.r to a m..ting or 
.oaething, brought h.r to ay offic. and ..id that .ha had 
baan hired, r gu..., by th. p.opl. putting on th. dinn.r 
to h.lp thj. pubUciz. it or what.v.r it i. .he do.., or 

!0 organize it. 

Q Were you awar. of Rich Mill.r and Frank Goa.z' 
work with th. National Endows for th. Pre.erv.ticn of 

13 Liberty? _ ^ ^ 

" * 1 b,caB « °* «iat quit. lat. in ay 

tenures t b.1^ i ^ sti ^ lt wm _ z fc|t . 

broc|ur«. th^ut^^^^ ^PrSatatS 
« of I^an^hich v.. ZM 0 -.^Ki^^Sa^- \ 

19 ™™mi*, th. r..^ I ..y that 57thIH 

aithar had an «^o p . fram ^ it ^ card ^ , 

MiH«. I ».ocig.d «iU« %tfi% brochur. or packet 
22 - packet c^iiSjrWstef: ^ ~ ^ ^ 

24 being arranged at^Vh lt . H «&^or private citiSSnSy 

25 th. National Endowa.nt for th. Pr...rvation of Ub.rty* 
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1 x Kot by the National Endowmant. I parsonally 

2 briefsd thousands of privata citizens at tha Whita Houaa 

3 and tha Old E03 and all ovar tha country, but to my 

4 knowledge I navar spoke — and I aay to my knowladga 

5 because I don't know frankly who organized aach and avery 

6 ona of thoaa briefings — I navar apoka at something 

7 sponaorad by tha National Endowmant for tha Preservation 

8 of Libarty. 

9 Q What about tha American Conaarvativa Truat? 
XO A Tha same anawar. 

XI g wara you awara of tha talaviaion ada that vara 

12 run in aupport of aid to tha contraa daaignad to 

13 inf luanca tha congraaa? 

14 A I aav than on talaviaion. 

15 q Wara you awara that tha SPG or tha NSC wara 

16 involvad in tha timing of thoaa ada or in working with 

17 thoaa groupa? 

18 A No. That 'a nawa to aa — that tha SPG or tha 

19 NSC waa involvad in tha timing of thoaa ada? 

20 Q Yaa. That waa ay question. 

2x A No. Can I aak you a guaation? Whan did thoaa 

22 ada run? 

23 Q Wall, thara wara two parioda in which tha ads 

24 ran. ona waa in tha lata wintar-aarly apring of 1985 and 

25 tha othar pariod waa. lata wintar to lata apring of 1986. 
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1 Thara. waa anothar aariaa of ada in tha fall of 1985 that 

2 wara ralatad to SDI that wouldn't hava baan in your — 

3 A Wall, i can cartainly anawar that, whan you 

4 aay lata fall of '85 and aarly wintar, in othar words 

5 lika Novambar-Dacambar of '85, ia that whan thay atartad 

6 running? 

7 Q Wall, thara wara soma ada that wara run in 

8 Novambar of '85 ralatad to tha aumait. 

9 A, I'm talking about tha Cantral Aaerica-related 

10 onaa. Whan did thay start? Saa, my mamory, ay 

11 racollaction, ia that X atartad aaaing thoaa ada whan I 

12 waa alraady Ambaaaador-daaignata to Vanazuala, and ay 

13 raaction waa good for than, whoavar thay ara. But I 

14 didn't look into it. I aaan, my concern waa Caracas. I 

15 don't raaaabar aaaing tha ada bafora that. 

16 Q Wara you awara of a aanorandua of a program or 

17 memorandum describing a program that Oliver North 

18 compiled ahowing all the different activitiee that were 

19 going to be undertaken in connection with the vote on 

20 Nicaragua — I mean, a group showing tha taaking? 

21 A If you can show aa aonething. I aaan, I don't 

22 know how many thousands of aeaoranduaa I've aaan. 

23 Q Do you know a nan named Thomas Dowling? 

24 A No, I don't believe so. 

25 Q Were you awara — you've never heard that 
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1 IUUM? 

2 A Tha nam* kind of ring, a ball, but no. I 

3 don't avar raaaabar maating a man by th. nan. of Thomas 

4 Dowling. But I may hava haard that nam*. 

5 <3 Ara you awara of a company call.d Bragg 

6 Communication*? 

7 A No, I navar haard of it. 

8 Q Do you know why monay, payaant. to IBC from 

9 stata Dapartm.nt, why soma of tha aonay that was paid to 

10 ibc want to Bragg Communications? 

11 A I don't know that monay that was paid to IBC 

12 want to Bragg Communications, much lass why. 

13 Q Thair bank accounta indicata chacks. 

14 A It's tha first I avar haard of it. 

u5 Q A racaipt and balanca. Tha paymants I think 

16 vara in $12,000 incramants. Tha naact paymant was $6,000 

17 to Bragg Communications. 

18 A * sacond, bacausa IBC had a lot of 

19 clianta, and it's not right to say that aonay want from 

20 tha Stata Dapartaant to IBC than want to Bragg 

21 communications. I hava no idaa. 

22 Q Wall, if thair bank account has $1,000 in it 

23 and thay gat a $12,000 d.posit from Stata Dapartaant 

24 chack and thara's no othar monay in tha account and tha 

25 naxt chack is a $6,000 chack to Bragg Communications, you 
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1 could draw tha conclusion. 

MR. TtfOHEY: Vour answar is you don't know 

3 anything. about it? 

4 THE witness: no, I don't. I n . v .r haard of 

5 Bragg Communications, 
s 

BY MR. OLIVER: (Rasuming) 
Q Wcra you awara that Rich Millar and Frank 

8 G ° MZ w,r * b * in 9 instructad by Olivar North to tran.fr 

9 funds to a Cayman Islands bank account? 

" * N °' not Until «» story brok. in th. papars. 

11 Q Do you know wh.thar or not Jonathan Miliar 

12 knaw about th. ..tabli.hm.nt of that bank account? 

13 A i hav. no id.a. 

Q H- n,v * r told y«« ^out th. ..tabli.hm.nt of 

15 that bank account? 

16 A Navar. 

17 ° *** M throu 9 h » i« I nay, soma thing, in 
Olivar North', calanaar that rafar to ye„. W .. v . a ir.ady 

" askad about th. lunch. Th.r. ar. ..v.ral ...ting, in 

saptaabar of i 98 4 indicating on olivar North', calandar- 

21 on. on Saptaabar 14, on. on Saptaabar 17 - with you, 

22 Arturo Cruz, Jr., Jonathan Millar and olivar North, at 

23 12:00 — that aay hava baan lunch. 

°° you »»«*ar thos. a..ting. or lunchaons? 
25 A 1 dcn,t raaambar, but it probably happanad. 1 
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hava no reason to baliava it didn't happan. 

q - Do you know why you would hava two maatings in 
a thraa-dny pariod with your Deputy, Arturo Cruz, and 
olivar North? 

A Why not? Arturo Cruz wa» full of information, 
was that tha primary purpaaa of tho«« 



Q 

maatings? 
A 

Q 



Oh, yaah. 

Was to dabriaf Arturo Cruz? 
A ' Hot only dabriaf, but I maan dabriaf aounds 
lika wa aat him down — to diacuaa what was doing on in 
Cantral Amariea. Cruz soaatimas had idaaa for us a bout 
how to daal with tha Sandinistas .1 




do you Know why Jonathan Millar, Frank Goaaz 
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1 and Rich Millar mat with Olivar North in January of 1935? 

2 A No, I do not. 

3 Q Did Jonathan Millar avar tall you about that 

4 maating? 

5 A Oh, ha nay hava. 

6 g Did ha avar tall you about avaastlng with Rich 

7 Millar, Frank Gomaz and Olivar North and hijiaalf? 

8 A Ha may hava. I juat don't hava any 

9 raeollaction. 

10 Q You don't raaasbsr or -hava any racollasftlon 

11 about that. Thar* 'a a raflaction on olivar north's 

12 calandar on January 2», 1985," that aay« 2^30, J^> Rally, 

13 Jackia Tillman; _Hangas, Rsich, 3onathi^4lillar7^oiin^ 

14 Norton Hoora, ra constitutional arSl lagal aapacts of U.S. 

15 involvamant in cantrar Amariea. Do you ramai*ar that 

16 aaating? * * _3&: • 

11 A Vagualy. r thin* JaUCf NortonJfaora ca*a .and . . 

18 gava us a bria#ng «yds^ntarp*«affiion of jal Shg:. * ~ 

19 constitutional dabata^oing on rijht now^But-^maan I'm 

20 not a lawyar so I ddn't ramambar aa^ctly what haKsaid ~ 

21 I don't aaan 'right naw^-?going on at tha t&*. And I 

22 think ha had wrlttan a'papar?^— - L~ 

23 I think _ifr-"aight ha^a-had to do with.-*!!* World 

24 Court, tha icj suit*"* That was a bit iasua. jutd Joha_ 

25 Norton Moora wrota articlas about-tha ICJ suit and our 
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Jrtiat waa th« r purp<5i« of that aaating or sarias 



1 offica wai vary much involvad oik tha public diploaacy ^ 

2 aida of that. & 

.— "* 

3 q ^o you raaaabar aaating at a townhouaa at 517 

4 Third Straat, Northaast, that X baliava ia ownad by_Dan 

5 Kuykandahl whara his officaa vara? 

6 A ¥aa, I -do* 

7 Q 

8 of aaatinga? 

9 A Wall, not aariaa of aaatiftga. I raaaabar 

10 going thara, I think, only onca. Thia group, Gulf and 

11 caribbaan Foundation, I baliava Dan Kuykandahl had aithar 

12 purchaead that^ townhouaa or rantad it or aoaathing and 

13 invitad a bunch of paopla ovar to saa it, and thara 

14 anauad a aaating that daalt with lagialation, with 

15 lagialation panding, and I dacidad that I didn't want to 

16 gat thara and I laft. 

17 q Has olivar worth thara? 

18 XI don't raaaabar. I fait uncoafortabla. 1 

19 raaaabar faaling uncoafortabla. That waa not tha first 

20 tiaa thia happanad to aa. A numbar of tiaaa whan I found 

21 myaaif in maatlnga whara paopla vara diacuaaing things 

22 that I didn't think that I ahould ba axpoaad to — I 

23 aaan, thay wara privata citizana. Tbay had avar right to 

24 do whatavar, but I fait frankly that thay ahould hava 
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1 I don't raaaabar tha dataila, but I do 

2 raaambar axcusing mysalf pol Italy and saying I had 

3 another maating. 

4 Q Wara you awara that Jonathan Millar or Frank 

5 Goaaa or Rich Millar attandad thoaa aaatings fraquantly 

6 to diacua* laglslation? 

7 A Thoaa aaatinga? 

8 Q *aa. 

9 A ^ Khan I say diacuaaing lagialation 1 aaan I 

10 attandad a lot of aaatinga whara lagialation waa 

11 diacuaaad in and out of govarnaant. 

12 Q I'a aaking about tha aaatinga at Dan 

13 Kuykandahl' a townhouaa. 

14 * No « * nay hava. Jonathan aay hava told aa. 

15 I probably didn't aaa anything ainiatar. 

16 MR * TCOHEY: Tha quaation waa, waa Jonathan 

17 Millar thara. 

18 WITNESS: Oh, I don't raaaabar. I don't 

19 raaaabar if ha waa thara or not. 

20 By MR. OLIVER: (Raauaing) 

21 <* w « r « «»ara *ny diacuaaiona at thoaa aaatinga 

22 that ralatad to lagialation whara tha diacuaaion of 

23 talaviaion ad canpaigna wara brought up or diacuaaad in 

24 any way? 

25 A I don't baliava so. I don't racall. 

UNGtASSIHED 
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x q Thsrs 's a notation in Oliv.r North 'm calendar 

j of a n..ting with Jonathan Miller and aom.on. nam.d 

3 Christina. 

« A Probably Christina Lun., who work.d for 01U« 

5 for a month or two, and th»n sha was schsdul.d to corns 

6 ov«r to th. Stat. Dspartnsnt and thsn shs got a job in 

7 Paris — poor kid. 

3 q What was shs doing for Ollis? 

9 a , I don't know. 

10 g why would shs havs bssn nssting with Jonathan 

11 Killsr and Ollis at ths stats Dspartmsnt? 

12 \ I don't know. If I kn.w ths rsason for th. 

13 thousands of msstings ws hsld — I msan, thsrs ara 

14 msstings that I attsndsd that I couldn't tsll you today 

15 if »y li*s dspsndsd on it. 

IS mr. TOOKETC: But your answsr is you don't 

17 know? 

18 THE WITNESS: No, I don't know. 

19 BX KR. OLIVER: (Resuming) 

20 g Thsrs is a rsfsrsncs in ollis North's notsbook 

21 to s call to you on July 27 — I bslisve it's 1984 — 

22 r.garding filaing doing wsll and ths nan. Archbishop 

23 Hannon next to it and ths nans cowling undsr it. 

24 do you rscall what that phons call night havs 

23 bssn about? 

UNetASSIFSED 
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1 A Archbishop Hannon, I believe, i» ths 

Archbighop of Nsv Orlsans, and I vagu.ly rscall .on. kind 
of a fiin they ware doing on Kicaragua. And thsy Bay 

< have regue.fd .on. kind of U.S. Govsmnsnt a..i. ta nc., 

3 you know ---information, what's ths bast way to g.t th.r. 
from bars and giv. us background. H. would provid. 

7 background infornation. 

8 0 Do you r«n.nb.r any filning that Olli. Hort h, 
* or do you know of any filning that was going on that h.' 

10 was involved in? 

*1 A No. 

12 Q In his not., thsrs i. also your nan. and n.xt 

13 to it it says "Ssa transport nsxt waek." 

14 A My nan. and "ita transport™ — w a » in 

15 ocean? 

16 Q ' °° yo« b*vs any id.a what that would b. 

17 a r.f arsncs to? 

18 x Ko - **yb« hs was going to tend off to 

19 invad* sons iaiand or sonathing. 

20 Q Thsrs 'a also a notation on a call fron Rob 

21 Owan, and than undamsath that two ticks with th. nana 

22 John Hull and th. nana otto Raich. 

23 A i'va nsv.r nst John Hall. I'va hsard his nan. 

24 sine. thi. has cons up in ths hsaringa. 

25 Q But that wasn't diseusasd with you? - 

WCtasSIFJED 
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113 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
3 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



A I 'a sorry. John Hall? 

Q H-U-l-1. 

A No. I know a John Hall — H-a-1-1. 

Q There's also a not* that says "call from O tto 

Raich ra: Brooklyn Rivera. 
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7 »* f i mmm i i^flC^Vs^SwfC ■ j llNfeT l f> ^, 

9 ^ Within thTaaaaparanthaSaJTraiarring to that 

10 conversation, thara is th« vorda "Robalo getting 

11 $120 p ooo H . Do you know what that's about? 

12 A I hava no idea. 

13 Q Do you reaember any rafaranca to that? 

14 A Ho. 

15 Q in tha convarsation? 

16 A Ho. 

1? Q Thar* is also a call froa Hark Richards that 

18 refars to taking surreptitious pictures of Hinda and HX- 

19 8s. Do you know anything about that? 

(20 A A call froa Hark Richards to Olli* North? 

21 Q Yes. 

22 A Wa probably needed soaa pictures for ona of 

23 our brochures and it could be that Hark was trying to 

24 figure out if Oil is had any pictures or could causa any 

25 pictures to bo taken of the Soviet Hinds in Nicaragua. 

UNCCASSIHED 
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1 I 'a speculating her*. 

2 Q There's another not* that say* "Otto Raich", 

3 and I don't know wh«th*r this is r*lat*d to you, but 

4 right next to it is "call Lav Taab.", and than maating 

5 with Millar, Millar, Gom«. i as.uae that'* Jonathan and 

6 Rich. 

7 A Ho. i know, of course, wh*ra Law Tambs is. 
e Q There's anothar notation on 16 February that 
9 «ay* call back to otto Raich — NRF aoving. Do you know 

10 what that would raf*r to? 

1 1 A What's th* yaar? • 

12 Q That would ba 1985. 

13 A NRF was, I baliava, tha Nicaraguan Refugee 

14 Fund. That was that dinnar that avantually got organized 

15 in April. 

16 Q And you w*r* tailing hia that it was aoving 

17 along? 

18 * Y*ah. I told you wa war* involved and it 

19 *ventually happened April 15 of • 83, I gu*sa it was. 

20 Q Thar* is anothar call in Jun* of 1985 that 

21 says "call Otto/Fred Ikl* r*: w*apons." Do you hav* any 

22 r*coll*ction of anything — 

23 A Mo. I n*v«r d«alt with weapons of any kind. 

24 Q Do you know why your nan* would b* slashed 

25 with Frad Ikle's? 

UlfCtftSSIFSED 
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1 A . No. I att«nd*d lots of nestings wh*ra Frad 

2 Ikl* — I shouldn't say lots of m**tings — a nuab*r of 

3 nestings whar* Ikl* was pr«s*nt, but I don't recall any 

4 of than having to do with weapons. 

5 Q Did you *v«r r*c*iv* a thank you latter from 

6 th* Pr*sid*nt in th* summer of 1985 for your «fforts on 

7 b«half of th* vot*, th* Congressional vot*s? 

8 A I've gotten a number of letters iron the 

9 President, but I don't recall any one having anything to 

10 do with the vote — one for ay AID work, several l*tt*rs, 

11 but nothing, to ay knowledge, to do with th* vot*. They 

12 ar* hanging on my wall in Caracas, if you want a* to 

13 check. 

14 MR. TOOHEY: Just for th* r«cord, is th*r* 

15 such a latter, Spencer? 

16 MR. OLivER: There's a reference to 

17 Presidential letters for, and then a string of names, 

18 including Otto's and other naaes of people who were 

19 lobbying. 

20 TEE WITNESS: Another broken pronise. I 

21 didn't get it. 

22 MR. OLIVER: (Resuming) 

23 Q Here you aware of a meeting in February of 

24 1985 that took place between your deputy, Jonathan 

25 Millar, Oliver North, Rob Owen, Rich Miller and Frank 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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1 Goaaz? 

2 A in February of '85? 

3 Q Yes, tha 27th of February. 
* A No. 

5 Q Jonathan Millar navar told you about it? 

« A 1 don't raeall. I can't say that he did and I 

7 can't «ay that ha didn't. I hava no racollaction. 

8 Q Let ae ahow you another docuaent which I'd 

9 lika to hava antarad aa Exhibit 2. 

10 (Tha docuaent rafarrad to waa 

11 marked Raich Exhibit Number 2 

12 for idantification.) 

13 xt iu * aemorandua froa Olivar North to Robert 

14 McFarlana, attachad to which is a chronological avant 

15 checkliat that includaa several references to Mr. Raich. 

16 I ahow you thia docunant and ask you to take a sinuta to 

17 read it and tall as what you know about it. 

18 **• TOOHEY: 3/20/85 ia tha data in pan in tha 

19 uppar righthand cornar. la that tha data of tha aaao? 

20 MR. OLIVER: if you turn, you will sas. 

21 (Fauaa.) 

22 BY MR. OLIVER: (Raauaing) 

23 Q Could you tall aa what tha ganaais of that 

24 docuaent ia and what you know about it? 

25 A Wall, I 'a glad you told aa that it was froa 

UNCEHSSIF3ED 
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1 Ollia North because State Department people have a copy 

2 of something similar to thia and thay were tailing aa 

3 that it had coae out ol ay office and I kept insisting 

4 that wa never wrote such a docuaent. I said thia 

5 docuaent was not written by us and I'll tell you why, and 

6 I pointed to soaa of tha office designations. Wa would 

7 never refer to ouraelvea as State/LPD becauaa there's no 

8 such thing. If you are inside State Depertaent it would 

9 be S/LPD or'ARA/LPD or whatever. 

10 I said thia docuaent waa written by aoaeone 

11 alaa who knowa what's going on, and frankly in ay Bind I 

12 suspected a nuaber of people, including Ollie. Suspect 

13 ia a atrong word. I thought it would be — Ollia used to 

14 write these things and pass thea around and he would put 

15 people down. By the way, soaa of these things are 

16 perfectly legitiaate. 

17 sand reeource book on tha contadora process to 

18 congress. Wa did that. 

19 Q I'm not saying there's anything — 

20 A But soma of tha quaationing froa tha state 

21 Departaant people, thay didn't saaa to understand. Thay 

22 thought that wa ware taking orders froa aoaa unknown 

23 parson somewhere or giving orders to other people because 

24 there are certain things in hara. I've not seen thia 

25 particular one, but there are other siailar — for 

UIWJEASSIFJED 
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1 


example, 


Kuykendahl. Kuykendahl is a private citizen. 


2 


Re ha*' no business, in my opinion, being_in a chronology 


3 


of events for the government unless it's an 


4 


informational, which we aid have a lot of informational 


5 


memos like this letting people know what we are doing. 


6 




Hera is State Department, Reich, again — 


7 


publish and distribute as State Department document 


s 


Nicaragua's Development as a Marxist-Leninist State. 1 


9 


believe 


we did that. Reverend Vallaxdo santeliz, I don't 


10 


remember 


this. 


11 




TGI. TUOHEY : I don't know if there is a 


12 


question pending right now. 


13 




MR. OLIVER: I was asking him to tell me what 


14 


he Knew 


about the document and I think that's what he was 


15 


doing. 




16 




THE WITNESS; It looks familiar. 


17 




BY MR. OLIVER: (Resuming) 


is 


Q 


Well, had you seen those documents before? 


19 


A 


Ob, ye%. v ;~ 


20 


Q 


While you were at LPD? -g,- 4 . 


21 


A 


Yeah, sura. %Bf. 








22 


Q 


Would it^-be fair to say tgdFtht* was 


23 


taskf&g 


memorandum or'i^wsi*!^^ _ „ 


24 


. A 


~ No*. We never saw it as a tasking memorandum. 


25 


Q 


But you saw those memorandums? 



UNffASSIFIED 
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1 A we saw it as a chronology of events that were 

2 taking place related to what was going on, taking place 

3 or being done by a lot of different people inside and - 

4 outside of government. It was sort of information. 

5 Q Were you aware that Frank Gomez was part of 

6 this effort on the lobbyingr«of congress? 

7 A Lobbying the Congress? 

a Q I believe that that's related to events which 

9 are going to take place prior to the vote in the spring 

10 of 1985. 

11 A Okay. I just opened to the page here. Major 

12 rally in the Orange Bowl in Miami attended by President 

13 Reagan. I don't think that's lobbying of congress. 

14 Q If you look at the beginning of the memorandum. 

15 you will see — 

16 A But let me finish. 

17 MR. TUOHEY: The question is very simple. 

18 just answer the question. Were you aware that Miller and 

19 Gomez were involved in any lobbying efforts? 

20 THE WITNESS; No. 

21 BY MR. OLIVER; (Resuming}' 

22 Q Let me just ask you quickly about a few names 

23 and ask if you know then. 

24 Spitz Channell? 

25 A Never met hia, to my knowledge. 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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1 


Q 


Dan Conrad? 


2 


A 


Mot to my knowladga. , 


3 


Q 


Cliff Smith? 


4 


A 


Mot to my knowladga. 


5 


Q 


Kan Campbell? 


6 


A 


Yaa. 








7 


Q 


Waa Kan Campball involved irTany of your — 


3 


A 


Not in any of my activitiaa. I daalt with Kan 


9 


Campball fr«qu«ntly on tha phona. 


10 


Q 


Marty Artiato? 


11 


A 


Navsr haard of him. I should »ay not to my 


12 


knowladga. 




13 


Q 


Bruca Camaron? 


14 


A 


Yaa. 


15 


Q 


What was Bruca Camaron '■ — 


16 




MR. SMIUAHICH: Off tha racord. 


17 




(A discussion was bald off tha racord.} 


18 




BY MR. OLIVER; (Rasuming) 


19 


Q 


Lat ma just ask ona mora question. Wsra you 


20 


avara that 


Rich Millar was targating various Congrassman 


21 


for Spit* Channall's talavision ad campaigns? 


22 


A 


Ho. 


23 




MR. OLIVER: That's it. 


24 




MR. SMIUAHICH: Mr, Ambassador, thank you 


25 


vary much for making yoursalf available. 



UNCfASSIFlED 
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1 (Wharaupon, at 1:12 p.m., tha taking of tha 

2 Instant daposition caasad.) 

4 Signatura of tha Witnsss 

5 Subscribad and sworn to bafora ma this day of 

6 > 

7 , 

8 Notary Public 

9 My Commission sxpiras: 
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CERTIFICATE OP REPORTER 

I, MICHAL AN* S CHAFER, th. offic.r b.for. whoa th. forgoing 
d«po.ition was taJwn, to h.r.by crtify that th. vltnus 
vhos. t.stinony app.ars in th. forgoing deposition wa. duly 
sworn by m«, that th. t..timony of .aid witn.s. v.. takan by 
m to th. b..t of my ability and th.r.after reducsd to 
typewriting und.r ay direction; that said deposition is a 
tru. r.cord of th. testimony giv.n by said witn..«, that I am 
n.ith.r couns.l for, r.l.t.d to, nor «mploy.d by any of th. 
parti., to th. action in which this d.po.ition was t.)c„, and 
furth.r that I a* not a r.lativ. or «pioy.. of any attom.y 
or coun«.l «mpioy.d by th. parti.. th.r.to, nor financially 
or oth.rwis. int.r«.t.d in th. outcoa. of th. action. 




Notary Public 
in and for th. District of Columbia 



My Commission Expires: February 29, 1990 
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production of various advertising media, if w« are to retain 
™PP°", we must let them know by Friday whether or not 
t*l* "D°^ d Pf°S««apTo the maxim™ extent we hive tried to 

!d ~ " nfo " un "ely, some, like the Young Republican* 

ad, get through—this has been fixed. an * 

Friilv in Mar=h n ^ th f^ * decision be no later than noon, 

Sifi?; " *" h . 2 1> if w « ar * to proceed with the events in t L 

of th ° SC activiti « support a votl fit 

Senator Durenburger plans to make a major speech on thi« .* 

lS.!*S™"hlS E :" « Tue sday™ March 26 . * Sould'aT ** 

least give him a sense of what to expect before he speaks. 

not/^ U n« 3 l S ° te 3Wa f e that oir «=tor Casey has sent a personal 

, ? n Re 1 an ° n the tirain * »«tter. we are attempting to 
obtain a copy for your use. ^ 

!Sf??^ n 5 £" a PP aren< =ly completed an analysis on some recent 
thS ?ime? "portedly does not look good for a vote at 

CentrilV^^n^ 1 that in vour wetingi with the 

f ? * °? Statc you told thein that we wa «l<i be 
«J ™- d " ring . th ? ea ffY Spring, but that in April we would 
or a f5nh.rt"«^?^ OB Ji t8 ei ^ er =«"«io»-going for the vote 
need Sta^VCM? sanctlons ' °™ « the other, we 

RECOMMENDATION 

That you discuss this matter with Don Regan and urge that a 
aecision be made on timing by noon on Friday, March 22. 

Approve Disapprove 



Attachments 

Tab A - Chronological Event Checklist (dtd March 20, 19 85) 
Tab B - Young Republicans Ad 
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CHRONOLOGICAL EVENT CHECKLIST 



February 21-28. 198S- (completed) 



Event Responsibility 

Send resource book on the Contadora process State/LPD 
process to congressmen, media outlets, private (Miller) 
organizations and individuals interested in 
Nicaragua. 

FDN to select articulate freedom fighters with NSC (North) 
proven combat records and to make them available 
for contact with U.S. media representatives. 

Assign U.S. intelligence agencies to research, NSC (North) 
report, and clear for public release Sandinista (Raymond) 
military actions violating Geneva Convention/ 
civilized standards of warfare. 

Prepare themes for approaches to Congressmen NSC (North) 

based on overall listed perceptions which will 
directly attack the objections listed above. 

Encourage U.S. media reporters to meet NSC' (North) 

individual FDN fighters with proven combat State/LPD 
records and media appeal. (Gomez) 

Contact internal eyewitnesses/victims to NSC (North) 

testify before Congress about their abortive 
attempts to deal with the FSLN (deadline 
March IS) . 
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March I9fls 
Event 

Prepare list of publicly and privately 
expressed Congressional objections to aiding 
resistance and voting record on the issue. 

Provide State/H with a list of Nicaraguan 
emigres and freedom fighters to serve as 
potential witnesses to testify before 
hearings on aid to Nicaraguan freedom fighters 
laue March 15) . 

Nicaraguan internal opposition and resistance 
announce unity on goals and principals 
[March 2, San Jose) (completed). 

. Request that Zbigniew Brzezinski write a 
geopolitical paper which points out 
geopolitiealconsequences of Communist 
domination of Nicaragua (paper due March 20) . 

Briefings on Nicaragua for key Congressional 
members and staffers. North on NO aggression 
and external involvement, Burghardt on 
diplomatic situation. 

Supervise preparation and assignment of 
articles directed to special interest groups at 
rate of one per week beginning March 18 (examples: 
article on Nicaraguan educational system for SEA, 
article by retired military for Retired Officers 
Association, etc.). 

Assign agencies to draft one op-ed piece per 
week for signature by Administration officials. 
Specify themes for the op-eds and retain final 
editorial rights. 

SfSfS pU " ic ? P * nio ? P ° U of * mer ^ ca WH (Rollins) 

attitudes toward Sandinistas, freedom fighters. 

National Press Club news conference for FDN State/LPO 
commanders Bermudez, Tigrillo, Hike Lima (Gomez) 

SS3 6) !coiJ^>? 0n9 "" iOMl ViSit * <"^ndaU) 

Martha Lida Murillo (9 yr old atrocity State/LPD 
victim) visit to Washington—media interviews, (Gomez) 

w!th r ??^r? 1 J Vi T it '' *>"">le P^to-op (Kuykendall) 
with First Lady (March 6-8) (completed). (WH/OPL) 

eettpiosNreAir. 



Responsibility 

WH/LA 
State/H 



NSC (North) 
State/ARA 

(Michel) 
State/LPD 
(Reich) 

State/LPD 
(Miller) 
NSC (North) 

NSC (Menges) 



NSC (North) 

(Burghardt) 



State/LPD 



NSC (Menges) 
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N 40305 



March 9-15, 1915 

Event 

WH/Legislative Affairs, State/H and ARA 
complete list of key Congressmen Interested 
in Nicaragua. 



Responsibility 

State/H (Ball/Fox) 
WH/LA 
State/ARA 
(Michel/Holwill) 



Intelligence briefing for White House 
Administration and senior staff by CIA 
(Vickers, Room 208, OEOB, 30 minutes). 

Brief Presidential meeting with Lew Lehman 
and other leaders of the influence groups 
working on MX and resistance funding. 

State/LPD and WH Media Relations prepare a 
list of key mediaoutlets interested in 
Central American issues, including newspapers, 
radio, and TV stations (including SIN) . Where 
possible identify specific editors, commentators, 
talk shows, and columnists. 

NSC update talking points on aid to Nicaraguan 
freedom fighters. 

Briefings in OEOB -for members/Senators: 
shulti, McFarlane, Gorman, and Shlaudeman to 
brief Lehman (requires General Gorman to be 
placed on contract) . 

Call/visit newspaper editorial boards and. 
give then background on the Nicaraguan 
freedom fighters. 

Brief OAS members in Washington and 
abroad on second tern goals in Central 
America. Explore possible OAS action 
against Nicaragua. 

VP at Brazilian inauguration. Discuss 
possible OAS initiative on Nicaragua with 
Core Four, Colombia, Brazil, and Uruguay 
(March 15 and 16) . 

Prepare a "Dear Colleagues" ltr for signature 
by a responsible Democrat which counsels 
against "negotiating" with the FSLNv 



NSC (North) 



NSC (Raymond) 
(North) 



NSC (North) 
State/LPD 

(Miller) 



NSC (North) 



NSC (North) 
(Lehman) 



State/LPD (Reich) 
WH/PA 

NSC (North) 

OAS (Middendorf ) 
NSC (Menges) 
State/LPD (Reich) 



VP (Hughes) 



NSC (Lehman) 
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N 40306 



March 16-22, 199S 



Event 

Results due on public opinion survey to *•« 
what turns Americana against Sandinistas 
(March 20) , 

Joachim Maitre--Congressional meetings, 
speeches, and op-ed pieces. 

Review and restate themes based on results of 

public opinion poll. 



Presidential drop-by at briefing for American 
evangelicals on MX and Niearaguan resistance. 

Congressional hearings (roreign Relations/ 
Affairs) and testimony by Niearaguan emigres 
and atrocity victims. 

Prepare document on Niearaguan narcotics 
involvement. 



SSCI CODEL 
and Wilson^ 
resistance (March 



feller, MeConnell, 
for meetings vith 



vp in Honduras; meeting with Pres Suazo 
(March 16). 

Argentine state visit > President emphasize 
need for OAS case (March 19) . 

Pastora and Calero meeting with 
Congressional Hispanic Caucus (Jorge Mas) 
(March 20) . 

Production and distribution of La Prensa 
chronology of FSLN harassment. 



Responsibility 
NSC (Hinckley) 



State /LPD 
(Kuykendall) 

State/LPO 
(Reich) 
NSC (North) 
(Raymond) 

WH/OPL (Reilly) 
NSC (North) 

WH/LA 

NSC (North) 
(Lehman) 

Justice 
(Mullen) 

) 

NSC (North) 
(Lehman) 



VP (Hughes) 
HH (Elliott) 



State /LPD 

(Reich) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 




March 23-M-, 1915 



Event 



Responsibility 

State/LPD 
(XuykewUll) 
(Gomez) 

WH/LA 

NSC (Lehman) 
(North) 



State/LPD 
(Millar/Gomez) 



Rev. vallardo Antonio Santeliz. {Pentecostal 
Minister atrocity victim) —Congressional/ 
media meetings (March 22-23) . 

McFarlane, Fricdersdorf meeting with key ■ 
Congressional leadership (Rm 201 or HHSR) to 
brief situation and proposed course of 
action (March 23-25) . 

Presidential breakfasts, lunches, and whsr 
meetings with key Congressional leaders 
(March 24 through vote). 

Pedro Joaquin Chamorro (Editor La Prensa ) 
U.S. media/speaking tour (March 25-April 3) 

President to meet in Room 450 w/ 'Spirit of 
Freedom," concerned citizens for Democracy. 
Representatives from • countries (ISO) 
(March 25). 

Release of DOD/State paper on Soviet/Cuban/ 
Niearaguan intentions in the Caribbean; 
possible WH backgrounder. 

Distribute Bernard Nietschmann paper on 
suppression of Indians by FSLN. 

Antonio Faraeh (Former FSLN Intelligence 
Officer)— media and Congressional meetings 
regarding Sandinista espionage, intelligence 
activities. 

Invite President's Duarte, Monge, Suazo, 
and Barletta to a very private meeting in 
Texas with key Congressional leaders so that 
CODEL can hear unvarnished concerns xe 
Sandinistas and Democratic leaders' support 
for the FD». 

Release paper on Niearaguan media manipulation. State/LPD 



State/LPD (Reich) i/ 
WH/PA (Sims) 



State/LPD 



Republican 
Study 
Committee 



(Xoykendall) 

NSC (North) 



Publish and distribute as State Department 
document Nicaragua's Development as Marxist- 
Leninist State by Linn Poulsen. 

Declassify Nicaragua's Development as a 
Marxist-Leninist State by Linn Jacobowita 
Poulsen for publication as State Department 
document (clearance request w/Casey) . 

CONFIDENTIAL 



State/LPD 
(Reich) 



State/LPD 
(Blacken) 
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April I-7 f »S5 
Event" 



Request Bernard Nietschmann to update prior 
paper on suppression of Indian* by FSLN (to 
be published and distributed by April 1) . 

AEI: Sponsor media events w/print and 
television media for Central America 
resistance leaders (April 1-7) . 

European Parliraentary delegation to 
meet with President Reagan (April 2) . 



Visit by Colombian President Betancur 
(April 3-4) , possible Joint Session speech 
by Betancur. * 

Proposed Presidential television address 
on Nicaragua (April 4) . 



Second round of SFRC hearings on Soviet 
build-up in region (Helms) (prior to recess). 

CODEL visits during recess (April 4-14) . 
Nicaraguan refugee camps in Honduras and 
Costa Rica (include vi sit to freedom f ighter 
base camp and hospital^ 

CODEL visit during recess (April 4-14) with 
regional leaders of Central America. Regional 
leaders convey importance of resistance fighters 
in NU. 

Administration and prominent non-uSG 
spokesman on network shows regarding Soviet, 
Cuban, East German, and Libyan, Iranian 
connection with Sandinistas. 

Publish updated "Green Book>" distribute 
personally to Congressmen, media outlets, 
private organizations, and individuals 
interested in Nicaragua. Pass to Lew 
Lehnoan and other interested groups. 

Distribute paper on geopolitical consequences 
of Communist domination of Nicaragua. 

Release paper on Nicaraguan drug 
involvement. 



-e cnriDE»Tijg 



N 40308 



Responsibility 

State /LPD 
IBlacken) 



State /LPD 
(Reich) 

WH/OPL (Reilly) 

National Porum 
Foundation 
WH/OPL (Reilly) 



WHSpeechwr i ters 

(Elliott) 

NSC (North) 

State/H 



NSC (North) 
(Lehman) 



NSC (North) 
(Lehman) 



WR7PA (Sims) 
WH (Buchanan) 
State/LPD 



State/LPD (Reich) 
WH/LA 

State/H (Fox) 



State/LPD 



State/LPD 
(Blacken) 
NSC (North) 



SOVri P SHTIM : 



April a-14, 1385 (During recess) 



Event Responsibility 



25 Central American spokesmen arrive in Miami CFA (Abramoff) 
for briefing before departing to visit 
Congressional districts. Along with national 
television commercial campaign in 45 media 
markets . 

Targeted telephone campaign begins in 120 CFA (Abramoff) 

Congressional district*. CITIZENS FOR AMERICA 
. district activists organize phone-tree to targeted 
Congressional offices encouraging them to vote for 
aid to the freedom fighters in Nicaragua. 

Lew Lehman speaking tour of major U.S. cities. CFA 

Telephone campaign. 

Central American spokesmen conduct rallies CFA 
throughout the country in conjunction with 
CITIZENS FOR AMERICA activist* (Starting 
April 12) . 

Nationally coordinated sermons about aid to 
the freedom fighters are conducted (April 14). 

Naval Institute Seminar in Newport, RI 
(Lugar, McFarlane [April 121 ) . 



C OWP- I D E NgSAL- 
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CO NFI DENT IAL — 



April 15-21. 1985 



0 



N 403' ( Q 



Event 



Nicaraguan Refugee Fund (NRF) dinner, 
Washington, DC; President as Guest of 
Honor (April IS) . 

Presidential report to Congress on reasons 
for releasing funds to freedom fighters 
(April 15) . 

AAA available to Washington press. 

Central American spokesmen visit Congressional 
offices on Capitol Kill (April 16). 

SFRC Nicaraguan issues, open hearing 
(April 16-17). 

Washington conference "Central America: 
Resistance or Surrender" (Presidential 
drop-by?) (April 17). 

Barnes' subcommittee hearing on Nicaragua; 
Motley, public witnesses (April 18) 
(2170 Rayburn, 2:00 p.«.) . 

Presidential Radio Address (April 20) . 



Responsibility 



State/LPD 

(Miller) 
NSC (Raymond) 

NSC 
State 



State/LPD 
(Gomez) 

Abraaof f 



NSC 

Abraraof f 



WH (Elliott) 
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April 22-29, 1985 



£^£5* Responsibility 

House Appropriations (Obey subcommittee) 
intelligence brief on Central America,/ 
Latin America (April 23) . 

Obey subcommittee (panel on Central America) , 
public witnesses (a.*.) /Administration 
witnesses (p.m.) (April 24). 

Major rally in the Orange Bowl in Miaai, Cuban American 

Florida, attended by President Reagan and National 
important Administration figures Foundation 
(April 28) . . state/LPD 

(Reich) 

Presidential calls to key members. WH (Friederadorf) 

NSC (Lehman) 
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UNWffiD 



April 30, 19«3 



10 



N 4 C 3 * 2 



Ev * nt «««Ponsihili> 7 

Vote In th« 0.3. Congress on 
Nicaraguan freedoa fight* r» 

Pr««id«nt^l«avM for Europ«. 



Voto la th« 0.3. Congress on aid to th« ws<rried«rsdor*i 
Nicaraguan f »«doa f ightar. (April 30) . HK lS!?'' 1 
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PUBLIC DIPLOMACY PRESIDENTIAL EVENTS 
REGARDING NICARAGUAN RESISTANCE 



March 16-22. 1965 

Argentina state visit; President emphasize 

"need for OAS ease {March 19) . 

March 23-31, 1985 

Presidential breakfasts, lunches, and WHSR 
meetings with key Congressional leaders 
(March 24 through vote) . 

President to meet in Room 450 w/*Spirit of 
Freedom," concerned citizens for Democracy. 
Representatives from 8 countries (180) 
(March 25) . 

April 1-7, 1985 

Visit by various members of European 
parliments who support the President's 
policies in Central America (April 2). 

Visit by Colombian President Betancur 
(April 3-4); possible Joint Session speech. 

Presidential television address on budget 
(April 4) . 

Presidential meeting with AAA. 

April 15-21, 1985 

Conference on religious freedom; 
Presidential drop-by in Rm 450, oeob. 

Nicaraguan Refugee Fund (NRF) dinner, 
Washington, DC; President as Guest of 
Honor (April 15) . 

Presidential report to Congress on reasons 
for releasing funds to freedom fighters 
(April 15) . 

Possible Presidential meeting with AAA. 

Possible Presidential visit with former 
Central American Presidents, Foreign 
Ministers, and Presidential candidates. 

Presidential Radio Address (April 20). 



Responsibility 



WH (Elliott) 



NSC (Raymond) 
WH/OPL (Reilly) 



WHSpeechwr iters 
(Elliott) 

NSC (North) 



NSC (Raymond) 



State/LPD 

(Miller) 
NSC (Raymond) 

NSC 
State 



NSC (North) 

NSC (North) 
S/LPD (Reich) 



WH (Elliott) 
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Event 

April 22-29. 1985 

Proposed visit to Washington by 
Presidents Monge, Duarte, and Suazo. 

Presidential calls to fcey members. 

Major rally in the Orange Bowl in Miami, 
Florida, attended by President Reagan and 
important Administration figures 
(April 28). 



Responsibility 



HSC (North) 
S/ARA (Michel) 

WH (Friedersdorf) 
NSC (Lehman) 

Cuban American 

National 

Foundation 



April 30, 1985 

Proposed Congressional vote; President 
leaves for Europe. 



COKFIDEMTIA I. 
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SEHD DEMOCRACY AROUHD THE WORLD 
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SAVE THE CONIRAS 




A Red Sea Security System: 
Political, Military, 
and Economic Issues I 




has t>tcH USfd ftt tht f TtfQiftfiQd of this ttportm 





U liketr to tftrtlf WDJlantialty i 
leaaltof recent rriliury and eeaKWHt 



• Uft Rapid Deployment fasces n\y q* arfUiary ladJJtie* b ibc featon to 
aetp counter Soviet o^r^ainn. - 

. Saudi Arabia hu Jut wrapped in oil pipeline to tl* Red S« l*ai wffl 
enable ft to eipifl a sabsunihl tbare of iu. crude wHbflttt tQint Utftnija 
ibe vulnerable SinEL of Honnu£ ^ , 

• Riyadh bu apced to finance * pipeline lo the Rod Sc* Jiom Iriqi tfL 

• At tn* lame time the IJby&i^Eliioswn-aath Yemeni (bcIh^Hu 
tbt Swiet presence in Swilb Vemeu Mi Ethiopia tireaien the flabUHy 
of ibe JO*them Red S*a 



Tien developments S ™ a™b ooiintf is fitwn Eaypt thrwifr Sa^i Arabi* 
Id Iraq a stake En Red Sea sccumy, Al preseat. lecuriiy cwpmtrtti amoiy 
ihee and other Arab ewnirics fact* avyor obii&clei, ineludbt loofitaF^ 
me eoJi-Jcal artd id»1cEL«J rivalries *nd di»p«m«ii ever the rofe of US 
miJiary rower ra the Midak EkL tf the Soviet and radical threat* became 
ntore nKaatiilL 1wwct«: + neutral and ptt-W«$lepl WWrtllH aught make 
ccitiawr cause. In tbc absence of Arab cMperatkwi. brad probacy wiJI 
dte toe protai Importance of the Red Sea. Gripping lanes to the WeM to 
fUenfltiieit ttiiriuncnt for broader US-Itraeli *™*aleeWMi.tiofl n II* 
reason! 



1' 



HI 





■i , 



A Red Sc* Security Syrian 



1 



■ ■ . ™ - , i . --vV 

uric HuueM - r ;f : ^/-^ .^"Vi :.' \>-v-\^ 



Milttary fatlon 

Tt«RcdS«ij critical 10 Weatern trfarti 10 itop 
Soviet cxpuiHOoitn ifl. toutp**i* Alii ind 14 [i*atd 
the oft «poly ruulcs frowl the PtnEin Gulf. The US 
Wav* pttfai IhcSeea Caniltt (lie Ion cer and ottlliet 
route around the Cape of Good Hop* whoa lendini 
ibips between the North Atbutic-Mcdfterrajuan uwi 
" ih* IjhTliu OccaR-Pettite Gulf- These iranslu™ 
which Ian included cOfivtnriMiaUy powered ttrtraft 
camera— will increase in Trurriber a lhe- Lulled 
Slits dentopi facilities In Kenya, Somalia* Ore an, 
aad DktC Circa, The Uniled Suw and Egypt p*in 
i massive i nv fff m rant In Rai blna*, a itiuEl itrstrip 
and harbar im on Ee-ypt 1 ! southtrfl Red Sea cob st. 
to nuke il taitabt* for 'i« ai a suatai atea-for US 
force* moving inlO ihe Ftnta Gulf. 1 Tbt eoflapse of 
US influence in Ethiopia haidraiiifttitally increaud 
the iirtpwlane* tf Sudin a Ad Somalia as t*w* for 
prbjectinj WeHern power into ihe tMithtrn Red Sea 

i»d DOrtlwwii txdim Ocean, TV Uriied Siilaplan* Red Sea In die GulFof Suet, and oil cipknlnri if 



Uf «d wilt 1U4 lo flniflCt oooatruelinn of a pJoclLie 
with, a capaciiy of froen. 1-6 la iJfr mJJUaa barrel* per 
day lo any crude oil from Fr*o> leathern dlFUteii to 
a Itrauul near Yuba. Tail pEpttifl* could 0* to 
Operation by Ifl K. If the second Saodl li» add Uw 
Tn4i lifl* tffl eflaypleltd. Red Sea Lmumik ttudd 
furn>sh- ctoe 10 J. 3 Haitian hanoli per day af «l by 
line raid* l$£0^ li jutmA about 12 ratllioa burcb per 
dip msve ihrougn ine PenUn Gulf and tbc Strut of 
Harraax. Riyadh plard t 1 J- tiUkMn rf*J ofl 4or&|t 
1ixH\ty oa toe Red 5c* near Ytribb, trtbonth eati 
md lHhn[cal«nndcntioiu will dcliy ooflipktEoa 
tuitil about l«a Saudi Antna iiilu boiMifil t 
pdroeliemJeal comphM it Vaobu, whkh *nH art* 
t lul port a nnjor product cjpocl i 



The Red S» faa,i!n al» fur niinci oil of il* own. 
Etrpt^ mosl i=inorttTi[ oilfidib in near Ihe uspeT 



lo dk air and rani hcalilielit bttba** S«naLia. H 
mofiilar Lhe Mi lanfa ihmt Ihe (ftuihem uuL of the 
Anbtin penir4ula and lae cut Ccwt oT 



under wiy alnng tnc R^d «ati of Eaypt and 
Sad4AJ 



Franc* ititiani itOfll 4,000 Iroopi jjmJ air utfu il 
Djibouii al the wutberfi end or the Red Sea on the 
ScroJl of Bib^l-Mandet. DjteouU serve* $S tit 
port for the French Indian. Ocean ricel o( U wanhipa, 
llK Konnd larfeu Wetter* nant focK in Uw Indian 



EcDEtoraft Ficlan 

The Red Sea ii bwOmint ao EncreniPi^y imponanl 
IramJL mite for oil. S04lt $udl Arabn »ad Iraq look 
lo [he Red Sea to provide a Mcute ilternKive **ui* 
for Oil iiporti frora the Feftiia Galf. Th* Of* Trani- 
Peninfiili Saud] pEpellne icnniaiLinf il ihe pon of 
Yinbu tupphtt I -I niElicn barrelj per day. and (fabp 
wUI wort intreM* lo lhe pipelined eapacilv of 1.45 
ffliUion Dirieb pet day. Hyidh pU-ni lodiwUe lhe 



Ai i mull, the Cnlf ofSuerlnd the Shu CaniC arc 
rej alnini th* V^ir^- iauxw mnw ihty beM before 
tnc ehHim of the CanaJ in 1941 and it* fleer- 
jimullancouf * PP**J* nee of ej perti niert which nude 
ennomki] (he ihlpment of Pcmirt Gulf oil artund 
lhe Cape of Good Hope, ftcaerUL oil ihipnwnti 
Otfoufh thcCinil are about TOO H 000 barrels per day. 
1 Shipment* ihrouih tha Sue i- Med iter nneaO (S*iped| 
pipdijw— wfakch CrcHee Eijf|H from lhe Ourf of Sa*f 
u the Mediterraneari caul near Alexaodna aod h 
joinlly owned by Eflypt and several majct oil -prod ae- 
]n( countrie*— arc 11 the pfptl^ne"* capacity of 1-6 
rwllioTi binzh pcf day. Ejypl hav erdarffed thi Caaal 
ta permit iraruil by tiCgtr od lanhcn, and ihtft ii 
dncvuLon af fuf Iher erptpding lhe Canal ai vdl U 
iKicaeiac Oie eapacity ef the Svnud p;pelLnc. ClirO h t 
revcaaei itoti the Canal — in atimaled S I thfJi«itau 



capacity by lhe mid- 1 9!0* Moreover, (he Saudii hux year, about one-icmh of Toreiin eaminit— *iU frow 

IteaddlyLSumed (HpdE;n tarniji^ — an ctliftUled (7 J 
ntiilion iWi ycir— wi dttt be eipecled 4a roc it niore 
1 II i . I ii i f Oil 'A moved liuouih the Red 



Strid *id Radical Thriflfal 

Tbc tifniAi otth* Ub^H-&huj*urr£otl(h Yemeni 
ESct in Aiifun hai inteniifled the radical Sod *i- 
fagctad threat 14 pn-Wcuhm count a ii the *Oufh* 
cnt R«K* Sa uo. The Tnp^rUU; Put eaaa Swrt 
effort* jHk* 1977 to MH( about elmer tin bet **n res i 
South Ytnun and Ethiopia and. a*0« recently, ElbStv 
pit and Libya* The Pact j*ob-iOi> *ih lie Ethiopia 
ffloredo«ly to lie radial EttnttvfrUf «4 increU* 
EliLopiiTvUclfli military ind WTOfUt iclhrily by 
lJu Swnifci Salvation Frond ajiimX the- jarenuncnt ot 
Somali Pretideui S ^HB. 

South Yeren CkHrtbiua tn support irtturg*Qti aiuiut 
ttw North Vin-^rti Ciowniinenl vf PrelUml Salih. 
Libya mount* tubwnive adiritic* he>Lai4 President 
NiflHiri oFSudun h end Eihiepia may be eoMlderinj 
tuppon to Sudanese diitUmli. Eittmil pftM nW 
may beijblen political Teuton within DjjbOutL.^H 



■Irfieldtt lor cumple, COlW pruriAc air defcftie 
trtand tuopaft capabilities lo i ranfc of about ?t» 
kilanttin. A much mrt tuiuined buildup wwld be 
Bece&ary for SovEct forcei to Tfittch lha kind of forcca 
Lb* United Stale* and 1(4 alDea can Wfit fnto the h 



A Red S**S*»l*t*c tcBHBUlf 
These t]*cat*ii**Uv*r»J Arab countries * llaa* Ii 
Red Sea secant* Etypt* Sudan, and Saudi Arabia 
expfleJUy reoCfliuEc ita rtretatte bnmrunce of Ibe 
T<t**L AD lira* courrtriet w Sovfcl actitilicl in tiu 
Middle East u dcuincd l&^titta pro-Wcatern 
t&rttimttu* tod [tin cOntr*! of trie itralcaic tea 
lane* tad Fenian Ourf oilfielda. CaJra, Khartoum, 
and Riyadh alia belie* that the Tripartite Alliance of 
South Yemen, Ethiopia, and Libya wai pfobabhr 
Initialled by Lh« Soviet Union and pvnutt lioidutr 
objective* w iba U55I 



The radical state* act in Ui* shadow cf an hrpfesirre 
Soviet military prerence, Tfrr USSR has furnished 
jurtftanliul iti^ury aid and irvrihl to South Yefotn 
iira the eirly !97Di and t4 EiblApia iince (chc 
Otaden warh a( priseiil, [here if* appfaairaitciy 
IjOOOSwict rnilSwry advbera in eflcb umntry. Soviet . 
nuliury limif) Ttiv1*Ply aie Aden tirpart to pa(f*l | 
the Mian Ckean> *[*d Swnet Tarthipi from the 
In dim Ocean Squadron railcc regular iue of Aden 
port tod or Inc anCboraf.c H Soutb YamBa S^COira 
uland. In Ethiopia. Soviet aircraft vu Aimara Tef 
r^ Mimi fjE niebu h ind Ihe StfLeL Nivs rcruUrly 
riiiu Dihlak iaUnd In tbewanern R.*d Set. Stria 
wtttbEpA iraiuvt Ihe S4IM Ctnal cn rout« between ito 
MedlEenranein and llu |ndJ*R Ocnn. TK4d cciujb^ 
Out taJid,affH ind fuvit prBscnee iUAOJ In eorilrail 10 
tbe SevwL failure W dwtk,p ■ cwnparibl* prcKnp e in 
or around Ihe cciiranoe 14 inc Penian G^l^^ 

TbeSo^kti cuuhj ivbuanlianj 1 Lm prove Uidr ovanlL 
militiir pwlure in ebb reiion bgr introdu™* relative 
|y inull aumJbcn CT Bin in sdeciod lypei of military 
uflili., The d tplaymeni of Iwa or ihfee Soviet Mrald- 
ma oTeambatalfenft lo Ethiopian or Sotnh Ytme™ 

■ Fcr Kitwl irwakrfJ la the Tiii^rtjl* I'm, m 9tf [E J*/lB.1 41 



JordlC5 k J trhJjUDinJ dbtnutof Soriet goal* h» been 
ElfBrwtSeriad by Mm* 1 ) f^»| luomrt br Syria. 
Despite iu tteuiL purcha» of artn* iiam the USSR, 
Arnraiii hu *orked 10 ISrnU Soviet influence m ine 
Peraian GuLT ibd Uic Yernem aad li Kntilive lo any 
threat to iu trade route IrifOutb ihe Gulf of Aqaba, 



Mo.t dranmie h Jraq has been fo*«J lo 1 
common 4*.n*ily iiitere»t* *ilt H Lradhimial rwall, 
the moderate Arabeounlriet EviB. thooah . raq dOA 
not bordtf ontbe Red See, hi war with Iran rni luajdi 
the Red Sea an itnoarttnt ilteriHLjK rmtc fotw 
porta ind uwotliu Baihdad hatfeeaivad lime qoarri}- 
Ueaef civiliiH and nkUlary lupptiet from Jordaitir 
*nd Saudi Red Sea pom ind □ penuLnt uwnl Toid 
and rail pfo}cCX*™ai wrJI ii the nil ptpellric — icf cat 
Saudi Aralni, Jordan, and Syrii. tio naltir bow the 
war awfak Iraq "ill #.$\ ba« to coftteod wilh Jit 
1ont>tandin| Jlralefie prablem^lran'* ability to cut 
irtq i trade bfeliue thrwih the PanliB Gulf and 
Strait of Helmut There military and eeoiwuilo tnttA' 
Uvea far rapprochemerrt with the nederau Arabe 
CoUielde with an cslrangemenl frem the USSR— 
prompted by the Soiitt cutofT af umliel W traq 
duririg; th* «r as ^11 *J IraoJ worry ewer S#dat 
iKpanilflrdMi in Ihe ration— and rrum the radical 
Arab iiate*— whkb refuted u luoport tnq. a fella* 
Arab eoumry, aaainst 
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RtriPTiil floc^*r*Uoq wdbH aita impOriaai fflHEtnr 
^cKriu 10 tad) owatry, parttobuij' Efjrpt arid. 
Swdt Arabia. AD of tat Arab eottnllftt i^«d wiih 
14 fait Soviet ud ndfcal Kli¥rty r Ai tfn tunc time, 
separate military praUcau mate itt Had Sea oulj i 
- secondary enmidemim for eavb of 



' ifll on Suull htirwou 5 fli" ifctnre nbiibd "Si.-- S~ 7 £^M" ^ 
well u « diKuwFwt *ftli ib* Vain* -^'^ttfr 

SiJtd, vbtoe JKIftMAOt arfU I 



■it 1 




Wbtb iU «*jflr foKxadcptayed u HOP* potutial 
bneli iiuck u»u the Sinai tad* Lrbyan 
UieuA from the west* Egypt hai ficOt amlbN* In 
juanf Red &3 mflu- dire haa » ptini for ft -ftf«i j; 
naval praMC* {nOwRtfSaL More™, rt bdti ti» 
capibUity to projm or rtu^y r«on aw torn 
dirt Earn* r «PJod ^ Libyan liraiur- 
itm abroad— nch ■! an to*U<on of Sudin^-BHiarj 
by ibreHjenurf ■ direct iitlcfctOUH the Efyptbjn- 
LApan border nthcr tbaa by OSTffrOfitTftt Libya ii a 
Lhir'd «wrtry-l 



- -Tlw ntfllufy end financial ftrelBZ of ifae witwjifa Ira* 
r mail Um fof Uh foracciWc rutin t ray it uaE kdy U> 
"■ HHlfibuba nipport lor Red Set *eciaiMyW*||pj " / .'^^ 





Hi P-tfto**I Arti 
T*0 nulcf political orMtaclH muM sake it difticv.lt 
Eu irinflaltOftnnvtt JeCvriiy eoaeeni* frrto tfTectir* 
rcftouE cwfKntbfl wfcst S&trtX and radi cal ae d rily 
appeared Dm UuxalcuDr; 41 pteteftl^^^ 
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Although to dal* SsnJI Arabia liai «a4cn4ti(t4 an 
luafdint ilicaicer* borthr'— thnauc^ neaFum HKfa 
at rofnuliwrnf tht O^lf Ceoomiiwi Ccmndl irtd 
parehBK of ihe US AW ACS— it lu indkax«d * 
fiouccm ibOut iu i*twcm suwiit by CKBiTUliFii cow 
ilmctLan otiiA^tL luiian u\4 ibip repair fadU^n it 
JlCdih on it* Red SauvtUu al Jubtrl « ^ 
Goir. SauJ] oi! Kvtnuoi cwld bclp Enrpt develop 
fufficiait fwca W pf«*cl lie Red Sea. Tins S4t»db 
preniHblynt loa lWfltb; Dtlilarjr idvi^Uraifl 
HHpcreliiii with Ecypt in unl mining and pttnf 
|;r.f h wiOi Era* eofttturttblf « Uu Dortbcrtl half of 
tht Red Sea irtd Saudi Anbia-f^n iu biu al 
Jiddah— oweeatratinf h Ebeualbem hal 

Saudi Artta «uld *l» itrnitlbcit ail +sftru*iaf Ibt 
Mit^ern Red by tb[flii| AWACSosvt fton 
tfat rarthcafl apjwoacba* tn Ifae caaflli> w 111* souili- 
weft ipprotchu- Sucb i redcpfe/nicnt would b« 
iupported by Om4Q. ^b^h ou tout irtucd lltaf 
S»ket oarlcd S«*[h YhimbiIi IXc rawt pcfimrt 
lo Ave urturiiy sf iJ»a Arablm pcniriali. Arty iwh 
thift would depend on Ukchw ^ Lh* l/aii'lTag «ir 



Liaboa ind liaq. are 

traditional rival* for ifi/taw in ti* northeni Pcniaa 
Ot*ir Riyidb IpA adV4(t1ate of lb* Iri^liiq war b> 
«iiablhb. du Gulf CtniKruidn Cotuudl, wbich m- 
duda l»rb [m and Inq. WitJe theSetdit weIuh 
)nq h i Jjicfcaied cwrorruc lla vdlh ftjyidb and otEwr 
uodtnlcitatca, tlicy are FtSI nftttfuLii aruut their 
lone-ttrm reLalkun with &aat 




Stojrtly «MptnlkiJi couJId iltf be undorcul by difler* 
*qee* war iba proper US military role 3ft I ft* ftflu 
a^d (he relitad baua flf Uu Anb-lineli OWlfHcL 
E«ypi— baelud by SudiM*ptwrU a tJ£-*p«*irtd 
Elratcck C4ftmui4 (0 Nrnli Sovkl EnFlLKnce. Belli 
countries favor a rugb. tweLof US military aid artd 
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pypi In Djibouti or Nonfc thll uT r^TZf 



« wrnlfia ,)„i differ „ .3 ™ ™"«* «J«^ 
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Summary 



Soviet Policy Toward 
the Middle E?££ 



By 1970 i he Soviets had swd reason to be happy with (heir accomplish- 
m&nls in the Middle F-ast during the decade and a half since their first in- 
roads with the Arabs. They had developed strong relationships with 
Nasser's Egypt — the most importam Arab country — and ^iih Syria, Iraq, 
and Algeria. Moscow had also steadily improved its relations with, the non- 
Arab ''northern tier" countries of Afghanistan^ [ran, and Tu^Cy 

Since then, hu^evtr, Soviet fortunes in the region have been miaed. The 
USSR's position has become far stronccr in the northern tier, with the 
United States out of Iran and the SovieLS controlling the destiny of 
Afghanistan. But in the A rat- Israeli theaier, the Soviets' position lk 
markedly inferior to that of the United States, because they have failed to 
make themselves a facior in a solunon of the Arab- Israeli conflict or io ap- 
peal LO lElC Aiabs ideologically Or ecOnOmicall 

Thus far in the- 19E0e, the Soviets ha^t noi made 5i£.nifirani Trogniss ia 
capitalizing Oil the £3 ins they made in Lhe nurLhem tie* in the laic I L J "'iVs n r 
in compensating Tor the setbacks they suficted in the Arab world iiailiei in 
the 1910V Thty have been unable tn replace US influence in lean with 
chcLr own or consolidate Marxist rule in Afehanislan despite seven years of 
military occupation. Their increased presence in Syria, Liby^.. and SouLh 
Yemen has not balanced the USSR's loss of bnfiuencc in Egypi 

Gcnciai ScCretaiy Gorbachev has yet <o male any major iv-n ovations in 
Soviet poJicy toward the. region- - save perhaps bee inning a tentative 
dialogue w i Lh Israel. But he has demonstrated through his ill 1 1 i L-n t y suppor' 
for Moscow's Arab' and Afghan clients, his lieQUCOC meetings *iLh Middle 
Eastern leaders h and the numerous envoys, he has dispatched to ; he area 
that the- Kremlin intends to be more assertive io proo^Olme Srn-iet intertits. 
Tlie USSR'S pjimary policy goals in Lhe Middle EasL dunr-£ the rest of the 
5 9#Os arc likely to be: 

* Consolidating control in Afghanistan. 

* Blocking any US-SpOflEOrcd Arab-Jsraeli peace seMlctncnt that Itavti 
Moscow out and, optimally, regaining a voice in lhe peace process. 

* Llfiify ing the Arabs into a prO-SoviCl front by <; riding the isolation of (he 
Kremlin's Arab client: Syria. Libya, and SouLh Vcjncn. 

■ Slimming the drift or Algeria and Iraq iqu-jh] \ws dependence on llie 
^vnvicl tjninr, anti close-i ties to the United Sta'tS 

* Expanding influence in Moscow's ke^ regional Largsts: Figv-n ;md L rii ii - 

* f.roding Turkey's security ties to the United Susie: 
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Gorbachev's best chances for success seem to be in presenting a US- 
sponsored Arab- Israeli settlement^ in a modest expansion of Soviet influ- 
ence in Egypt and Jran r and— possibly— in consoEidaiing control in 
Afghanistan: 

* Regaining a major voice in the Arab- Israeli peace prnceis — a primary 
Soviet goat in the rciion since ] 9-73 — would greatly enhance the USSR's 
ability to be a major actor in the Middle East. In particular, iL would en- 
able the Soviets to block any US-sponsored settlement ilicy believed 
harmful to their interests- We believe that Soviet concern about I he 
Syrian reaction has prevented Moscow from taking Lhe nnc sLep — 
reestablish ment of relations with Israel — that would be rnosl lively in 
overcome US and Israeli opposition to Soviet participation in the peace 
process. It appears, however, that Gorbachev is thinking seriousJy about 
correcting the blunder the Soviets primely acknowledge they made by 
breaking relations in ]?6-7. He is likely LO movc^y gradually tog^e the 
Arabs time to get used to the idea of better Soviet- Israeli ties be Tore rees- 
tablishing full diplomatic relations. 

* The USSR faces formidable obstacles in increasing iti influence in Egypi 
and Iran. Soviet officials acknowledge there will be no return to the late 
l&GOs 1 heyday of the Soviet-Egyptian relationship. Barring major inter- 
nal unrest in Egypt, the best the Kremlin probably can hope for during 
the next few years is a marginal improvement in bilateral ties and a 
growing Egyptian disenchantment with the United States. In Iran, the 
Soviets seem convinced there can be no si £ n i hca n t improvcimcM in 
relations as long as AyatoLlah Khomeini remains in pOwtr. This will not 
preclude an expansion of economic ties, however, and Moscnw is certain 
10 attempt to exploit Iranian weakness or domestic rnimoil in (he posL- 
Khomeini era, which cannot be far oJT. 

* Gorbachev appears determined to stanch wfraL he has described publicly 
as the "running sore" of Afghanistan. His mnves thus far have included a 
more aggressive pursuit of the rebels, increased military pressure on 
Pakistan, improved training of the Afehan milflary. replacement of the 
Afghan Leader, and a diploma tic/prOpaganda campaign 10 pOTtTiy the 
USSR as flexible about withdrawine. It is too early to teJJ whether this 
strategy eventually will allow Moscow yc withdraw its forces wjthout 
undermining the TCgLme in' Kabul, but it v-iSl Lake an adroit and 
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determined effort lo carry it off. The adds arc aiill high Lhai. barring a 
collapse of Pakistani will, the. Soviets will HOI yet have consolidated 
Marxist rule in Afghanistan as the 1990s. arrivt 

The Soviets are- likely Id continue their efforts 10 rfcrnedy their overde-pen- 
denceon Syria in the Arab world by courune moderate Arab regimes. 
Moscow could become more willing Lo- buck Damascus' interests if Ej^ypt, 
other Arab moderates, or Israel mate concessions m the USSR that they 
have avoided thus; far. Or if a successor regime in Syria proves less. Stable or 
more friendly lo the West than PresideM Assad's. Even so, Syria would he 
likely In remain the Soviet Union's most impurtant ally in th-t Middle Bust, 
prompting Moscow to (ail or its moves lo avoid sen our damage lo bilateral 
relations 

Soviet influence in Iraq and Algeria probably will continue Cu ^r^k 
despite Moscow's importance as an f.rnu supplier — as Baghdad and 
Algiers pursue more moderate foreign politic; and more West em -onto ted 
economic policies. These trends appear to he stralcgic thift* Ta^her Lhiin 
Lactical adjustments, and (he USSR, in ^ui view, dots nol have enough co 
offer economically In reverse them 

Finally, the Lang-term nature of Turkey's inLernal ^rQulems, the rivalry 
between Turkey and Greece, and Ankau's doubts about the ir/eniity uT 
US eormnitrn^rit'i LO TiUkey orOmiSc LO COnSinui: to pi'pvide I he Soviets 
openings- to eip]oit Turkey's weaknesses and La ai tempt to *00 U a^£y 
from NATO Nevertheless, Ankara, despne iis Incnons with Washes un, 
is extremely wary of its northern neighbor and is likd) 1 LO remain closely 
linked (0 the United Statcs h barring an unforeseen orcntdnwr. in i me ma I 
orde- 

Des-pile Llie obstacles it faces, the Soviet Union, is certain to be a major ac- 
tor in the Middle LasL for years 10 come. The Soviets rzcard Lhc Middk 
East as Lht mctt important region ol' lIlc Tiurd World because of ks 
proximity lo the US5R h its vast reserves of oil and gas. and us economic 
and gcoslralcBi 1 -" significance to lhc WesL ;i ud J.i p;i .n . The Middle Eab1 ii 
Lhe SovieL Union's i^iOSt vol a Li k border 'a rid. in'd 'IS evplosivcr.css poses 
dangers, because of lhii high stakes Tor the USSR and the United Stales in 
Lhc region and 1he possibility th;n unconLmlleo c veins could Ic-iO. Lo ;i 
military confront at ion between iheiwo. At the same time,' this volatility of- 
fers opportunities for expansic- uf So-icL influence ^hal arc 11OL urt^c^' on 



the USSR's 01 licr borders. 
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Mo&CC"*' attaches considerable importance to becoming a Coequal of 
Washing Lon in the Middk Bast, as tlK SlatemciHS of Sovlcc leaders att^r. 
This competition with (he ljni<rd Stares; is a major dctenlliiiaiH of Sflricr 
policy toward Lhc rcgioa. Soviet writings and 

remarks of Soviet officials make iLcLuar rhai i^ards iIlc incieasiid 

US military presence in the Middle East since Ihc \Mc 1970s as a majOJ Se- 
curity concern and will devote cunsideiibEc efFOTL to counts ii 

This superpower cnmpcHriun and (hu Soviet LeadtrV Mai MSl-LcnicL^ 
"shilegic view" nc common dennminators that bring a degree of unili" [0 
Moscow's policies toward Lhe Middlt La^t. Moreover, ihc USSft's pu^'un 
on sonic major regional issues- — such as the Arab-hi-ueJi ■conflict aflcct? 
its polities throughout thu Middle East- tfcyond these unifying ficlur;;, 
howler, ivc believe (he Kreniijn does nuL hiiv^ ± "grand ^trul^y" fo- Ihc 
Middle Easl as a. whole. Kalhcr il has related oul distinex polities ujward 
the widely divergent regions and issues of the Middle East. These policies 
icflcct specific Soviet equities and interejis in each region and un cacli 
is-suc, as weJJ as local tondiliorii. 
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Suvict Policy Toward 
the M.Me Eiii 



Lulrodiiclian 

Gapressinc a vlcw (hat we share, a Soviei suecjaljst an 
US policy (.owaid ihe Middle Rasa comintn llc 1 £ 

^ in October I9&S tiai; 

hioito**> j j>t rJij Middle Euli f\m btftn 
m^cA jnialirr than a rtjufd bc r given f A* ^Mlf/ 
Union's (Merest i it\ the region, its superpower 
Hutu*, and ihe Midrfir jEaj-jj /otvJwn (vt rftr 
USSR i loiftnem borders. 

This pa.pcT explore* why Hue has been the cjsc and 
a utile* [lit £Wfji|itc[f. for Lhc USSR playinc u mcTe 
prominent ink in 1he Middle East under General 
Sccrciary Gorbachev. Thus, i\it papcT lortta m ihc 
de e n:cftrinrliitjiii; ihe Sovic-Ls wie-ld Ln different 
countTiea. Where have- they developed s-tiong influ- 
ence iji Lhe coLJury's miliary, ruling parry, and 
ei*>nomk w^or" 1 WkuL influent do lhey huve in i)k 
counLry's leadership decis-ion making, especial lie on 
quLS Lions of fore is n policy? How do iht Snvitis rare 
Lhe rdalivc import n« ui 111? different countries in 
Lhe region? 3n which countries doihey coruidec 1 a 
miliary ptfesenct viiil rd rJic projection Swviy foiLc 
in the Meddle Casl -1 In winch countries might they 
consider intervening militarily ift prOLLCi ihizir mvt*t- 
mtnt agains! imtrniil threat, external in ^jjaju ur to 
ejtpand Soviet influence imo a ne^ afcn" 

The paper also examines, possible new directions in 
.SflviCL Middle F.f.f.ie.ffi i^oncy during the resl of the 
1930s. It pays ?arli<;ular altenlion to Lhe Soviet view 
or UK milben.ee and iaienriniis in [lit rt E irj]i — nut nf 
ihe most lmWar-t »^ i ors affecting the Kremlin's 
fof m ulaiion orpoLicy io*ard tilt Middle F.m. h 
concludes, with a look some developments lhaL 
could ha^e a ma or impiici on and L.'K Lmereits 

in the mtioii 



The Middle East is Seen from M«co» 

Soviet Interest* in the Middle Easi trtrm frsi of all 
from lis proximity Lo the USiR. (set loldoul map 
TeuT* 9 J I l>ack). Ai-V>iitc officials have iiressedC 

~J . Moscow mnjidcr! lIic Middle 
toot a iuyiei oorderland comparable to Latin Amen- 
ta for Lhe United S La It* One StwieL official mid a 
£^ (ho USSR 

tv-titiTaers- line Medrterran?un fliuu to be a^ 5-Lraitsical- 
Ly Important. 10 Lhe KoMici Union ai Lhe Ca riboe^a 
flrta is Lo (he Unilrd Smics The SovLdt repealed I y 
have made public dedaiations of ihcir i i i i. c r t f: 1 1 
in the Middle EaU tintu l^ii, when a E-breign 
MLniscry s-tacement ^oncende^L thai US aiicmpi-, \.o 
tsiablish miliiary bloc^ and bases in Lhe "Near and 
Middlt Fjfli havt a djf«l fcJilJorL to ihe security of 
tht USSR . (which is | Iwaidl in dirEct pr-s-Kimiry ■" 
to the jegLun. In arguing lhat 1 he enlire Middk Las1 
it. borde r land. ih^SyvicrSi nj pi L;tLi on die 
ambLguitLcs of Ihe geographic scope of thr recon and 
Lis different connotsrhnni in Sofia and WesLcrn usajt 
liee Lnstl) 

Otlitr fuCLOrHhut mate iht Middle Riist imfiofiaivi lo 
the USSEt mclude: 

* Enemy. I he rejj ion's va^L iStp^Hs of oil and ri^iiLirjil 
gas make Ll f \t& \ io rhc functioning of ihe eccniomics 
of many Western ar-d Third World nyi^nin^ T h-- 
USiR. ititlf is icir-sufFicitm in oil an-ii naiural qur- 
but ficnoenlly ha.^ tonsLdcreo n™i (fTi^Jivt lo 
purchase Linett corr.niodincs in the MidiJ'e Ez _■ -i i or. 
in tht caiL of oil. in ;iLi^pi ii a* paymenr Top afmi. N 
Soviet dome^Lbc oil producLion peaked in 

' ThC Sc*'tl5 -HirW \WM ^r ,.\\\- : j, 



Tht SavkiS divide the MlddU ffojf into three rt- 
gicns. Tktj define the "Middle East " as Turkey, 
IiOtt, and Afgkaniflvn — lk* three caantriti of the 
awf that border ike USSR. They doztffy the ™^ 
jriu q/" the Ltvwa (Syria,. Lebanon Jordan, and 
Israel) mi the Arabian Pvdnmla, along with Iraq, 
E$ypt, and Svdan under the TVwr East* end the 
rest of the countries Norih Africa hwrt of Egypt 
under the term "Worth Africa," Correspondingly > 
coverage of tht region in the Soviet Fortipt Miasm 
is broken down into one department far fAp ''Middu 
East, " and another for the "Near East" and "North 
Africa. " This paper examines Soviet policy in ail 
three areas and r for sake of clarity, defines the entir, 
region as the Middle East fseefoldout mapjiptrr Si 
at the back} 
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Although the downward trend was- Wiled in T 9Bti p 
the questionable prospecti for a sustained rebound 
m OlHpot iosseit (bat tbe Soviet Union will in- 
Crease its purchases of Middle Eastern cdl an. the 
nHt few yean. 

Herd currency. Despite toe relative irjaigrtificanicc of 
the Middle East in overall Soviet trade {about 5 
percent of dollar Value), arms sales td the countries 
in the region have been a major band currency 
earner- Since 1955 the Soviet* have Alerted Ainu 
deals worth afmrcxbialely 5o7 tilLon with Middle 
Eastern stales — about 70 percent of total Soviet 
arms sales to the non-CornnninisE Third Work 

/Earnings from these sales (in hard curren- 
cy at m equivalent) have averaged about JJ billion 
annually during recent years, or 1 5 to 2fl percent of 
total Soviet hard ourrtacy earnings. These earnings 
have declined Sltadllv. however, from the peak year 
of 1981 both in dollar terms and aa a percentage: of 
Soviet arms deliveries to Tbird World countries (set 
table I). 

ftlnnU Beside tbe natural concerns any country has 
with a neighboring region, the USSR has the added 
concern that the M iddk East contains many of the 
same f eliBirws a nd tihnje groups loynd wiihin ils 




own border* (see figure iy The approximately 45 
million members df [slamK ethnic groups in the 
Soviet Union (roughly 16 percent of the total Soviet 
population) by and large have aol been a security 
threat lo the Communist repuie since £t subdued 
the Central Asian Basrnachi rebel* in the L n 20s. 
Since the late 1970s, however, fifus of inCreaslde 
religious awarcneoa among Soviet Muslims, oonpled 

the upsurge in Islamic r un4ameritaLittn in 
Iran, have prompted Soviet leaders to pay closer 
attention to the "Islamic factor n and lo increase 
anci-LsLauik propaeanda. Just how seriously Soviet 
leaders regard the threat of dL (X)fitainjitaljnrL Hl of 
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ilieif MuflUm t^ipul^ii^i> is unclear. A senior Sftvir i 

c J 

iih:im.lIi!..it. in Afghanistan and ihe Midd':c L\as; as a 
whole codd liR'-'t or. So^ier Muslims p^^y^d a role- 
.n tat Kr/cmlm'i decision iy intervene. At any rile, 
jr. Sttrtisare to uuircludc Lnai ihe primarily Sialic 
I cj ders in ihe Kremlin fie**- clih issue v-iih smne 
concern. Li gives a fnri:i e i! puJiuy <;uest:on a don-.ey 
tic Jtwriiy arisle und detritions aboui ihe Lrc-d i. mcril 
□fa domestic minority Implication* fur Soviet 
relations wliIl Muslhn. counine* 

* Wzsiwn aifd Mp^ttcie iAU&ln£m*nt. lieyond itt- 

mnsic value, the Middle Fhm ukm un added 
sijuiiieajicc for i he USSK because of ;hc ionasland- 
i n r nlcre&L the Western ^xjurcru and Ja-jan have had 
if! L.lc fusion. The Wesi F.u ropey, n colon ltf.1 pywerj 
ilominj(?il tli? Middle East unni WnrLd War II, and 
tlic United St^Les. lus. been the pici l<j rn i n ji nt omsiiL- 
pOwer tinec Turkey rcprc-sentr: NATO's, southcast- 
CfH Hank, Bind the Levant and North Africa lie 
ppixwue NA3'Q's entire sum hern W-.-.il: . Tine W L n 
and Japan ant vitally interested in the Middle 
because or it; tajl resents of oil aid natural ej? 
and Mi tL^!r<itc[ji^ ^oration at Ihe confluence of ■ 
Ajia, Africa, and F.uru-jc The tVesicm fldilimfy 
presence — mainl y US — it a primary concern lo 
Mofco 1 . 
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Soviet Arms Deliveries- lo Middle E-isTctt Counrnes- 
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I "'or all Lli-=s-e reasons. &t bclievs 1 he Soviets rc-aard 
Lht Middle Piasi ft 7 . Mil inOiL liiL|jOi LhJIL rtyior. Lrt Lhe 

Third World Yet. in LhtcortieU of cwctjII Sovk.i 
loretgn policy, the Middle EiasL takes a taeiseal ro 

COntirtl Over F.;i£[cni F.urupt:. I Im iCiillugiC cain-jclilitift 
wiih :he Ln;toJ Scales. 1 he relationship "-Up Chin-A. 
an£ relations "■hli Wentrn Eiujopt, 

The pytc-nllll lecurM/ LhrCJll lo Hie SuvicL kernel ;ind 
from the Middle Fa si pa let in corr.pa son with ;hose 
Taetd ffoffl ihe USSR's Certtfil EiiPOjjea^ and Far 
tiLstem IwrJer ree^ns 'The "he Iminj bulk of i?n: 
Scvicis' con vent iooal Torcts and al] -nl" iTi^-Lr mte^medi- 
ale-range nuokar fflittileSir* SHiionnd. ihcse areas. 
Tlie Mirl^lf Cast, ho^e^er, is line LSSK's :nwl 
volaLile borderland.. The re^itai'Si CKiilosi^eness poses 
potential tliinccrs :o th-; Somicis tw^uust the hi^h 
Hakes both. Llie USSR a:id Lhc [JuiLod Stalti have in 
the area mesr. tliaL unconr rolled cwcrK eon Id iniecipi- 
Lace a nLiliiaiy eni/njn;aiivn licr^een ine '.w- s.u^cr- 
l>::'V.?rs, AL the same lime, the Middle East'* vcrfaiilii^ 
ft-HcTS poLemtiaL oppofiiiaitics for rapid cs pans ion or 
S-o'-'iei. influence Lh;it j.m i^jl present on lhe LEiK'r 
CiLher border. 
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Figure 2 
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The Idealagicpt Di mtaliQn 

The Middle East has *vt proved to be fertile ground 
for the export of Marxism-Leninism. Qnty tn South 
Yemen and Afghanistan have Marxist regime* 
emerged, and even in those cvuntnef ideological roots 
do not run deep. The Communis! parties in most at 
the- other countries of the region have been largely 
imrttvarit. The Soviets continue to support Commu- 
nist parties and leftist movements in the region and 
undoubtedly seek the establishment of additional 
Marxist regimes. They have consistently shown. ho»s- 
ever, that they are willing in titrate the suppression 
of th* left if a Middle Lostern regime adopts a pro- 
Soviet foreign policy 



A K* r Faclar: Ounptchion Wj<h 

A Ltadinj; Suvitt t*pvn on ihc Um'icd Siares Laid u 
Ku^aiii newspaper Ln December I^S^ - 

When Kissinger waj dealing with tht; M\ddle 
Ee.jt. he did not tn-nsider israel r Lgypi. or 
Saudi Arabia, but he. considered only the. tJntt 
td States and the Soviet Union. Thif & ibe vtew 
of the current t/. r , AdmirlrSiration. 

Wc bdieve Lhis bipolar perspective also hus long been 
the vL:w of Lhc kadtTS in ii\t KiemLin. The Sav-Lets" 
desire lo erode US influtn-w atid rtpl^c it >iLh th.ei: 
D«n has placed a major rok in mosL moves they ttf i e 
made in the Middle £as,L since- the decline of Rriiijh, 
influence in (Ilc iqjion following World V/nr it 

For decades the Suvkli Ii^vl cApretiid open :csgpL 
mem it\d ridicule of Wash i null's duimi ihiii the 
United Stales \mi ■■■ i i :h I in[«esih m lhe Middle £<is-i 

The ^O^iei 1'orGIEP Vlmrslry U;i£cmcnl OE I 955 as- 

Siting Lhai cli-f Middk East was *LmI wSoviti 
srcuriiy because of [he USSR's proximity ¥-•:.: pi. W in 

S(lte Ihl1 1hui wm? uould nyl Iil *flid "abflul liii US-V 



located ihfluWflds of kLIometer* from r hi j region" A 
quarter of s century lalcr* Lhen Foreign Minister 
Gromyko siated during, a speech two months after the 
Carter Uoctnne was pronounced thai US forcLgn 
policy circle* 

. . . are stressing more and more often and vtib 
grealer importunity the "vital interests" of t f te 
iJSA. It is asserted that in the Persian Gulf 
and. for that matter, anypl^t. where there ore 
sources of oit are artas n>f\err US "vitai inter- 
ests" Ore involved . ... It is sotd thai the same 
"vital interests" are present in thr Middle F.ost 
In alt pans of Asia— south of our borders— it is 
the some thing. 

Gorbachev made a simiLar remark Ln Ckiobcr 1985 m 
i he joint press tar Terence lie held w ]( h French Prei-i- 
dem Mid errand daring tlieLr mfci^fts in Pari? 

DcjpiLc LlLii rcitiLLrtienl. Soviet lutierSi elti^Ly CC^OC- 
aiie that the UniLud Stales is, indeed, viEally Lmcren- 
td in lilt Hiddk East. SovitL cortimcptariM Pole i!i<: 
importsiici IJS prcsidenls liav&aiuched to the rcfion 
da(ijip fram th? Tiuinan Doctrine of lhe l°flfK. 
Lhrftigh the tLKahowtr Dovirine of the 1950s, and 
the Carter and Reagan Doctrines of ihc Opc 
Kholarl> StwLct sLu4r or L>5 Middle HatLerr policy in 
the I 970k. highlights Presidenl Nmori'i iLatemem to 
Congress in May L 9 "? J thaL -oo other criiis -ction of 
ihe v-orld has sreal^j imporL-nce ftr priotnv lor ti e 
US/V than tht Middle East. 

The Sflvici* anath vital imporlunL-c ift ihe increased 
US military prewntfc eIlc Middle Last lhai br-inn if) 
Late 1970s. Ignonnp US eom^rnfi over ihe Sot-icL 
invasion of ftfahsnisian and possLhlc Soviui m pi dila- 
tion of turmoil in post-Shah Irtn. Moftcn^ por- 
tTayed n\\ ihe rectnt dtnJoymerits of US Forces W the 
MLddle East as - ' L bfLd£ehenos" fni ihc fuLure use ol 
US miliiary power in regional stales and. a^aLiisi Lhc 
USSR iiiclf. Sovkt propaaanJ^. fot example, depicis 
1 he bmalion of the US Kind Airborne [>iv: wn: chat 
partitipa-tes Ln the MuUmalio^al Force of Observers. 
rn.onHfjnnu Lhc F.^yc-iiap-lsrarli borflLi in lheSinu: ;is 
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a "ihock unit of the US 'Rapid Deployment Fcuce" " 
(KDF). A Soviet study ol" US policy in the Third 
World claims that (ke Reagan ad m in isi ration"! goal is 

lhe eslabtishmcm of US miiitory control over 

ike rtMRittes of the Ntur rid Mtttdic £,ftSi.' the 

creation of v AflrJted - of tension time 10 ihe 
Soviet border; the impoiiiion 0/ ronfiani pr#$- 
jfj^T H>n tfri USSR/rvm tht LOMlt 

Despite the self-seninE execration &\ such rhetoric, 
the SovieLs have apparency Ttgirded Washington's. 
acEionsas a strings challenge LhciT posiiion in [he 
TCEion. Lebanon is a ^nS* id poijil. Breihnev staled 
publicly just prior lo the fornul US announcement 
that a Wft[iii£cn1 *r Marines would be deployed 10 
BeiruL in the afiermalh of r lit Israeli invasion of 193 2 
(tor Lhe Soviet Union was "cateLruritally Opposed" co 
such a move. which, if i: occurred, would force the 
USSR. L, to buitd its policy (akinE (lui fa" into 
iiccoun;.'" The Soviet decision 10 deploy J>A-^ Kurfait- 
1o-air- missile L>AM) unim m Syria *as. taken shortly 
a fief Brezhnev's warn ins. The Kremlin proli&bly 
would have 5^711 the SA-5s even wither LIlc US 
military de^loymenl Riven :hi: damaged siate of 
Syria's defen^ei anfl SovieL-Syrian re : a(i(>rs. but lhe 
rVJurini: -aeplavinenc muy hnvt erased any doubL^ ihe 
Soviet ha J ^;Qui Lh-e necessity of w-h n nuM. 

'['he creiiMO:! of lac RDF and felcr tlw US Centra] 
Command (GENICOM I ipttnxi to be a particularly 

wtj myrtle d eve Inpmcji: fi>r \iif-.-y.y/- £ ""i 




itt «rt rfurJitf Ja« Jay tfjWni IVS-frvfJ^ 

J^lfiAn 5l^ >Jlfrr Un 



State* and the West European* do ™ L always JErec 
on Middlt Easutfii matters. 1hus itduciiis tht uv:fut- 
ncsfl to Washinatun of the West European forces in 
1he Tttirtn.. Moreover. Mosoow'j own Fast HuTopeun 
and Cuban allies have numerous mLlilury, security, 
and economic advisers in Middle Eastern countries 
(vho complein-tm the USSECi presence and give the 
Kremlin another Lever with ivhicli to influence region- 
al eo^rrniienLi, i niiirrf c n Ls, and terrorist groups. Un- 
like Washington's u I lies, rlwugh, none of thw^ Soviet 
ally's- -with the possible exception orCuba — is, capa- 
ble of foree project ion ia the Middlr E:lm 



(i^^Jii continually focus on C£N 7^.^44^ ;i l ti^i r, jes, in 
iKl- Middle East, pai-ltaila^y qn iualkied cr^ahon of 
bridiEehejd.i for Future military iniotljia inst region- 
al coujiLries — iTidmilini; Hit L JSL> K 

]n uddiiion lo 1 he US for^ in l h is re^ ion. the £ovir-i 
alio hjv? jo ccniidjef the mililary n^>iun i^l ftf US 
allies France . Gtcac Bei Lain, and Italy, not to mention 
Turkey Tht !w'n:i^ r^^JiKe. howtvi^r, <hnl the United 



GTtrvif w ScJTitt Fortunes in the 
MuUI* East Since \W 

cvjkate the Sovieti" -turrcTii pywiiioa ia Liie Mid- 
dle E-.ast, lheir pssL record io die rcjion shyuld bt ' 
c rr i ned, ts^Lally iurnns Lhe peTiOi since the 



height of Soviet influence in I97Q. 1 The Soviet suc- 
cesses ir the late 1960s in Eiypt, Syna^nd lraq L 
ccmfded with the steady improvement in relations v*iif 
i he northern tier countries-, gave Moscow (be stTon- 
E«t position il has ever enjoyed in the Middle Ease. 
The comment of one Western scholar that the 
USSR' J 4L4W1 in (lit region at the start or Ibe 1570s 
"Van only be regarded a; u singula! triumph from i he 
IJtrspecrive of the past" is representative trf^he eener 
alb kid view in Wes1 at that time 



Nas*UT'& dcaih in ^t|]tem1>cT 1 970 inaikttfl the begin- 
ning of Ihe d;clinc (if Soviet influence, in EjypC a-mi in 
Llit Arab world m ^iMira]. His snoceE-sor, Anwar 
Sadu, did not uliiire kii view of the imrxm^nct 
Soviet tuppon far L-.pvpL a mo resented Mdkow': 
intTii^ivc prciunc* in the country Sadat — ai firsi 
tentatively, ih^n dficurvely — i^o^en" en rftHncc Sn^i^i 
influence. E-lis T.rst si en ir. May *as to remove 
the prt-SovLei faction he*ried bv A.M Sabry^ w^- 
^Mf T to -cpla^e Snd£. (37 



T'^o months a fW Sa bry's. r^r.to^al, the Soviets suf- 
fcrud another Wow. this lime in Sudan. Tht Sudanese 
Co-nmunist Parly— then this larnes-t anO most nflyen 
tjal in Lhc Middle EasL — backed a military coup 
aean^l Pr^'Hiiicnl Nimeiri and 5>m bs^i icn Lly was d=Li 
ma ltd uTter hL L m.i n a ^e<j . witTi Sadat'i help, to res i ore 
control. K^iit influence in Sudan declined prccipi- 
laLcl 

Has I [Kin- lu 1970. kc appendi* f 

"A-irfln S. Khtfnan, JhwjVt fin-iita m4_ ..jr llitLilr fair, jtuditann 
|*i|i!;i r *J|B3*i±l AlTlirj. NVi I -I | ^ ■ E i a^i i 1 th* Johrtfr KHipkifit ftlCII, 
IS'TClp JT C 
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Over the ncici Tc^ vears, Sadir made u ilctisivt: hruak 
with Moscow jnd ibruv feyi>i's lot !ji *ith the United 
Staits. He sent jnast of ihe^ovLcL miiitary pur-sound 
s-tatiuned in tfvpt iLfriuc in July 72 and deprived 
the Soviets of the use of Leyp?ian :| i r hascSi and mo*t 
n^vjl f^oili;in.^ AlihonK^i Soviet *ea?or.E. enabled 
Daypt 10 score early sams in the CJctober 1 57 3 Arab- 
lsra;-i vr-ar. Sadar lurned to Washing tun 3L the. end or 
[III |i eh i ins to ob^in a sculemcnL wnh Eirae : Soviet- 
Lcyptim relations steadily HcitridTiiiLd n*. r .Ut Liiii^d 
Sr^LCfl brclcerLd E\gy^iian- lE-rj-e'.i dL^er.Eis^neTt 
ieTcemems in l^'M.nnd \ Tlii iniCKCM culniin;it-ed 
m Sadat's abrogation z\ 0.\t Eovict CBypli^in fricuc- 
ihip and ioopcru t iotl irtaty irt L°^3iid his decision a 
jjear laier tosei's a separate i^eace \vrh hr^cl nsniy 
the United States itn middkman. Wilbin a shor4 
spa.-i, the Soviets i-a*- t':ieir j^rtn^ier rc.l;niCHrthir> in ihe 
Middle r-.i/.\ — Oiil itiil had iai;eii 15 v^:irs J. mo ten- 
sive niililary □ i: d ctonorniv aid to build--crv.n J i^lt and 
Washir.fcrtM pick -jp t'ne pieces, "d they wert unable 
14 (to anything to prw«nt ii 

The \on Efijpt forced itn; S^ku co shiTi theli 
support 10 the more radical Arabs, who also opposed 
Bad a ["s: wtLliflgntjs: to rejoiLate unilaierally with 
Israel Syr j ai:J tht H.O bi^:y7ne Lhe USSR's prima' 
ry clttnts in ihc reiifln bttiflminie in ihe inid-i*7fis. 
M:mco* aLso developed (Loser tics to Libya and 

' 5j.fi" ■ -J -- ■ 1 1 1 1 h" lul utf i>'iti LLtflT CiLypiiin na^al ruihti^^ ■■■ 
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Algeria, while South Yemen became the first Arab 
country to be ruLcd by a Marxist regime when 'AM 
al-Fattah Istna'il seized power tn I97B. Although Iraq 
was a major Soviet arais client and iig aed 3 friend- 
ship and cooperation treaty with the USSR, by L 9TB 
it had begun buying arms from the W citan d eraekine 
down on the Iraqi Communis! Party. | 

The Soviets, were unable to duplicate elsewhere in the 
Middle East the naval and air facilities, they last in 
Egypt (and in SomaEia in 1977). Through wider use of 
port facilities in Syria, South Yemen, and other 
countries and greater dependence on replenishment at 
sea.., however, they continued to maintain sizable- naval 
contingents in the Mediterranean and the Indian ■ 
Ocean, 

The Afghan Marxists." seizure of power in L97£ was a 
breakthrough for Moscow in the northern tier. Soviet 
involvement in Afghanistan, already extensive, grew 
nwltttfLy under the Taraki regime. The Mariist 
talceover in Kabul, however, strained Soviet ties to the 
Shah of Iran. The cordial relations (hey had devel- 
oped in the I and early 1970s had already begun 
to sour as a result of Iran's expanding military tics to 
(he United States and more assertive regiooal policy,, 
which often clashed with Soviet interest. With Tur- 
key, 00 the Other hand, the Soviets managed to 
continue and even broad&n (he detente of the 1960s. 



Bilateral trade soared t and the two signed an accord 
on "Good Neighborly and Friendly Cooperation' 1 in 

Since. 1 919 the Soviets nave improved their position in 
the northern tier and benefited from US setbacks in 
the Middle East as a whole. Moscow's position lit the 
Arab-Israeli arena, however, has not markedly im- 
proved- i 

The USSR received a strategic windfall in the north- 
ern tier in 197? with the demise oF the Shah and the 
Lou of US influence in [ran. An article in the Soviet 
scholarly journal N&ro4y Atit I Afnkt in 1979 stated 
(hat: 

M a result of the Iranian Revolution, a change 
has token place in the balariCe of potvef in {he 
Near and Middle East. The liquidation of the 
pro-Western . . . regime of the Shah ftW the 
collapse of the military-political blue, CENTO, 
has tvffiJcentd thr ao^ornic and iifategtc posi- 
tion of the West r and especi&lty that of ihr 
Untied States, in the region and in the entire 
v*rM. 

Instead Of an [fan that acted ss a US hL gcndanne" in 
the region 

tbe Soviets now had a neighbor thai was 
visctr&Uy opposed to Lhe United States.. Moscow, 
however, was able lo make little headway of its 0*n in 
Tehran during the first three years. oF Ayatollah 
Khomeini's rule. By lhe sprinE of LSS2 h the Soviets— 
evidently concluding that, as long as Khomeini was in 
power their prospects for increasing influence in 
Tehran would remain poor — abandoned attempts LO 
court (he regime and tiEud toward Iraq in its war with 
Iran . Since then , relations- have rema i ned frigid- 

The invasion OF Afghanistan in Decernbef 1079 put 
Soviet forces in control of Kabul far the fir-s-L limt. 
The Arghan resistance, however, irtw even Stronger 
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afLer Lhe inv^.tioii and preL-emcd (he Sovieis Troni 
MiiSt>lidaline hwicjqL. n^h less cif>j;iliiine ihryje li- 
on Lhe region on Llir:x miliiai y presence. Tine mo- 
tion. En faoi, qruitfe. most Middle Eastern sLaies even 
i*iorc suspicious of SqvIli intentions and L coupled wiih 
lhe lraman revnluiiun and 1 he nuioreafc of Lhe war 
berweiiu [run and [raq, convinced some Arfo coun- 
tries {as wel] as Pakistani Lo increase military caorMrii- 
tion ^iih (Ik UaiLed Slate*. 

Th* Soviets leaped some hcnefiLs from Lfe anti US 
backlash Generated by the 1978 Camp Dand acco/ds 
between Eeypt and Israel ;nwi by Was-hingi^iS -.liw 
tivt attempl to esLafcl ish a pro- US central eovctti- 
ment id LetrtiLOn fullowmg rsr-ad's mvas-ion. The 
USSR and Syria moved even closer ;o&eLhcr- than 
Uiey had been- prior cl> ihe late J97fo. Tlity ^ened a 
fiLondsni^aiid coupeTaHon treai>- in |930 r and 
Hoflco*-(iua]Ltalivcly incr-easeil ks involve mem by 
flendinn two SA-5 SAM units to Syria m I °S J 
™-nned by a P pr*W.a<s3y 2 ,QOL> Soviet personnel. 

The USSETs nrkr mam Arab. client, the PLQ h under- 
wit a serious decline bcGinning in \Wz wi Lin ihe 
ls*aeli invasion o^ Lebanon, which was aimed: :i: 
criiditatme PLO influence in that country. The jolt of 
1he PLO'i defeiii InJ iq a rife within Fatah, the PLOs 
main fac^ km, ami' a falling ol^ h^r^cn PLO leader 
A-aLu zw\ £yuan PrciduU AnHjd . M flaw's Eailuri: 




U) help Arafat during tk invasion and its unwilling- 
ness do. jeopardize its relationship with Damascus by 
Stepping in forcefully to resold the Arafat-AsMd feud 
Etxained iLi relation* with I he PLO chief. Arafat's 
ielbacks Led him to consider a political solution (0 Lhe 
Palestinian problem through. joint aciiem with Jordan 
and ■■^(entlally-^cooperation with the United 
States, a move ihat further chilled Soviii-PLO rela- 
tions,. The USSR moved no cIokt (o its goal of bcin E 
included iii Arab- Israeli negotiations on the Palestin- 
ian issue but Loot solace from Wflihinelon's inability 
(0 Convince other Afatft to join the Camp Hfavid 
framewojJt ft} T ph« talks wich Israel 

Libyan leader QsdharTs growing fear of US men- 
tions, ifLtr US Navy jets ihot down two Libyan, 
aiicrafl over rht Oulf nf Sidra in Iflfll prnmpl^d hin 
co^rant the Soviets wide* accels (o Libyan na^sl and 
uir facLliLres. Th?i jjme y-ear.. Muslim f undfl rr c ata I - 
ists in Ffcypt assasiinated tkSrjyietE 1 most formida- 
bly disponent ia tk Arab world, A.rwt£i Sndai The 
duatn oi sach an irnportaaL US ally was a windfall for 
Moscow, buL Gr^yptiaa Presided Mubarak has main- 
iJineJ nis country"! CIok links to Waihiosmn. ■ 
barak ^aj j voided Sadat"* ontipokcn anti-Sovieiiim 
bvl moved mach nirjrt sluwly in normalizing ie:aiions 
chan Lhe Sovi?;^ dad hoped. Although Srabassadc-rial 
ties *eie resumed in iht summer of tbtfc ha^ 
hem r.o iijjnirleanl Improvement in overall relatic-as. 



Perh^ (>nu yf the USSR'i mw1 uemfttanL achieve 
rncms in the Aiab wOrl(iover the la.se Tew years hus 
been i;s inijnrovem-c-at m rtlat inns wit K Iraq.SceLnii an 
prui|j£CL^ fnr camE In E ran and fearing an ixanian 
viciuryover Iraq, ck Soviers be^an in l^Sl provide 
Baabdad wirh c weaponry n required Lo pursue Lht 
war. Poii tiliu I rclaticnts- h^vrj imploded as a rtsnh ott 
thi: ItEucy of tiasi disputes has only been put aside, noi 
furcolten. Thii rclalionship remains narrowly based nn 
c he supply of armi. and the Soviets cone in uc iy bs 
worried aboui Traq's Lncreas-iiii; political, economic, 
and miliury r^ncacts with 1he Win— includire lhe 
Uoiled Stated 



Moscow similarly has been concerned over Alfctria's 
drifi Wcstwaifl sine* President Etendjedid toot over in 
1979. The SovieLs have. Lried hard to arrest Lhe drift 
buL with Mule Siiccess. The c^rt and thoroughness 
wLtli which Uendjtdid has EhifLed M rail's, economy 
away from the socialist model and it* foreign policy 
from a heavily prfriovicL "nonaliefled" sfance s-ugjjesl 
iha1 these are stratcFH-' raLher; than tactical movci. 



On (he Arabian peninsula, ih=5ovieL Ujiioa main- 
tained us position in Solicit Yemen deSpiu ihe ouster 
of Lhe staunchly pro-Suvier, [sma'iL in. and ihe 
>lrtftdy coup aesirtfli his successor* Haiani L in January 
1 9Etf . The Soviets also managed ta move Closer [Q the 
regime in Nonh Yemen without reducing their sup- 
port frif Lhe South rvToiCQw and Sanau sitned a major 
arms deal in 1977 and a friendship and ooopeiation 
tr^aiy in l u 84. Thai posMive (Tend kas been jeopar- 
dised, however, by lhe fisCLioni thai 1he most rcccr.r 
cnui> in A.dcii ii^i unerased in Sc/viLi-NorEh Yemeni 
r^lnriofif 

The Soviet invasion of A f e ha ni si ftn and the war 
betwec-n ]ran and Iraq ininaLly prompled mOiL ol";he 
conscTViicive tiulf states in increase secunty couc*:^- 
:ion »ilh the United Slatei and slum establishim 
relatmns with Lhe USSR. By 1 91 5, howe^i. the 
effects of thLSCirwKKS had lclicneo. and rhe Gulf 
Hurci' Ji&enehantTrieiiL *iLh US support for hracl na<: 
incrreated 10 (he point where Oman and (he United 
Arab Emirates (LMT.) established reUlions >iLh rhe 
Soviet Union. The other Gulf siaLK appear Lu oe 
movmB in the same direction, althoi^' 1 iuspicion oi 
Sovkl compliciLy in Hasani's ouster is lEbdy to siow 
ihe provesi 

Gorbachevs record juieu assuming powc T in March 

suggests lhar the United Siarci can estped u 
more aeii^ist in J taCLically flexible Sovmi policy in 
ihe Middlt Fast Lhan it has faced since the early 
1970s Ht has yel to m-nk ■= any major inno^tinns in 
^o^ieL policy loward ihe re&H)n |icrl'.aps, hc-c i ■■ 

nini a. tentative diAlojue wiLh Israel. But hehaa 
de Tionu? rji i LJirou^h his mrNurv s-u^pori 'or 
Mo&cow i Arab and x\]^hani e]iens h his frcqucnl 
meciin&t witVi N-tiddlc E-'asiern leaders, .and ihe nu- 
merous, envoys he hai (.isp:irchcd 10 L'ne area Ihai ^hc 
Kremlin iruepdF to be much more a*«r(ive in promot 
iri£ Sdi'iCl nn1 CTi.: : ;l •• 



The Sov]*[ Balance Steer Today 



The Ar*t> Warld 

The Slrattsie Prize: Etyflt 

The SovieLs ha*t yet to recover fully in the Art b 
worlfl" frft.n their loss of EfyrH. Soviet influence m 
Syria, Libya, Sfld South Yem*n hardly Tepl^eeE the 
loss Of influence in Eeyp*. which MtiV-ow openly 
acicaowlcdaei, in the words or one Soviet scholar, as 
"thL Vey and most imj»#cant coundy of the A rah 
world." The Afabs' chances, of winmna 0* even hotd- 
inj their own in D war withjuael wirhoat EeypLian 
parlicipaiirwiare slim 

Recngniitng t^uypi's &rraiegic impyriaa-ce in the 
Midd'.r; E?ii. ihe SovKLsare divo^inrj considerable 
tffuri to rebuijdi:it rheLr inflTJcncn ihere or, *1 kaSL, 
redudiin <Ta if o"i dependence on Lhe UniLcd Scales. 
Sjnce Lhe rcluTn (>r amoassadois ii^ Lhe siimroLT 
19B<, the forciEfl mi nine rs have rVKl at the Unitcii 
Na'i-J-^ [I 

US meuia cruicia m ui F .yyniiar. poIick^.JTT 



/fCr<jffr ftitatians. b^vp- s esumaicd 
billion deb I fur pi-.*; military ptirthrt^es l':om 1hc 
U5^H appears to "be "he fnc^i inimudi^ie obsiacle 
hindering jn e.Tfar.sicn v \ bilurcral ties. The 
F.typnans have no* scn i-:cd Lhe dc'^-t since L?7T. wli Cr 
Sad* i miiliiiefaLly deU^rnl a ID-year mnratoiitRi on 
payments D Jihe Sovmts 

hive made rratMwn dene a prciOndiiior. for 
mtetms fi£y?Lian requests for c-.ipar.oed L:ad? ^nd 
mililOry cqaipmunt. Moscow, LHiOurview H does ncl 
c<pici cc r^"Over the entire debt, but ii wants lhe 
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FatftiuHt <w S&tiet -Egypt jju Relatives 



5#\riti Ambassador: Uenaadty Zhvr&vlw [assumed pQH in September f986} 
Egyptian Ambassador: Satan Hasan Basiiouni {assumed post in September W84} 



Estimated Wamber tfSwlet Personnel 
in Egypt (excluding dependents} 



Estimated dumber of Egyptian Personnel 
Rtteivirts Military Training in USSR 



Diplomatic* 


1 7ft 


19BQ 


0 


Afifieaty advisers, and tethnicipfw; 


0 


1981 


0 


Economic aJvisers and technicians 


2Q0 


i9B2 


0 


Total 


J7ft 


1983 


0 






19S4 


0 






19M 


0 


Soviet Trade With Egypt (million US S) 


b 


S#*itt Economic Credits /Grant Encoded 


Experts Imports 


Total 


{million US S} 




JS?7J 364 623 




J 07 J 


0 


mo m 32s 


591 


mo 


ft 


mi Ji9 372 


711 


mi 


ft 


S9S2 3Q2 417 


719 


mi 


0 


f9£3 J*,l fff? 


£27 


mi 


ft 


fU4 34 f 332 


$73 




ft 


IMS 3M tfj 


702 




ft 


Military Sales {ttitliioti US 1} 




Frtiiitirs Used ty Swift Miiitwy 



I 



nOfX. Iri tilt f.MttfUf. »y{} it', tnnfiv Plrf I'nrfr nffrwiftlhW. 



None 



Egyptians to tKein making at Least minimal payment* 
00 the principaL before it is wiLliflfc to engage in major 
new transactions. Although bilateral trad* is likely to 
expand, Egypt's Browing financial difficulties and the 
USSR's own economic SCnn^encics limit both sides' 
ability E4 enmpromise on the debt issue and probably 
will constrain aTivsianLheaol expansion of overall 
trade, f - " " 

Despite Cairo's hope to use the "Soviet card" in 
ba reaming with Washington, Egyptian leaders hart 
repeatedly ataied in public that they art not about to 
Kdu« Egypt's strong political, military, and econom- 
ic ties to the United Stales. Although the Egyptians 
HHd Sparc parts to beep their Soviet Weapons pur- 
chased m the J96(Hand 197fo fiinctiunin£ h they have 
made the expensive and disruptive shift to dcpenden.ee 
On Western arms and do ROC appear anxious to 
purchase major weapon systems from the Soviets. 
Such purchases woold not Only create more logistic 
problems for the Egyptians and risk making them 
depeodent cm Moscow agaio bait also might under- 
mine their access to US arms. Cairo is likely daring 
the next five years to purchase relatively small 
amount* of Soviet weapons and only those types that 
do not require a sizable- Soviet advisory presence in 
Egypt. r"1 

Fundamental political differences between Moscow 
and Cairo also stand in the way of a major improve- 
ment in relations, and those differences a re unlikely Lo 
abate adgniricantly. The two sides take different ap- 
proaches tn resolving the Arab-Israeli dispute. Al- 
though (he Egyptians endorse the concept of an 
inieroatiooal conference on the question — the 
Kremlin's pet project — tbey see greater merit in 
direct negotiaioiis between the parties {what the Sovh 
ets criticize as "separate deals'") to pave the wav fftr a 
compfehrtrtiive settlement. In additiOojC 

,3 see the USSR's role more 
as one Of a guarantor than as an active e&rtieipAnt in 
I be formulation of a final settlement ! J 

Moscow's ties lo Syria and Libya — Cairo's two main 
rivals — also impose some limits on any significant 
improvement in Soviet-Egyptian relatinns. The Sovi- 
ets probably would justify any move closer to Egypt 
by trying to convince Damascus that they were 



drawing Cairo away from Washington. The prospects 
for major Soviet advances in EfiypL during the neit 
few yea rs are unlikely to be good ennugh h Ilowever h for 
the Sovieis to risk undctnli ntne their position io Syria, 
which has taken so Ions to build. Moscow is less 
concerned aboot upwUing Libyan leader QadhaEi but 
still will not want to jeopardize its growing milittrv 
access to Libya for uncertain gains in Efiypt.^ ~* 

ftf#tc$*>i (rOs/f, The Soviets are likely to downplay 
these political differences y iihjJbi* F.r™* — - 



II appeirSn however, that Moscow, although the suit- 
or, is not prepared to give Something for nothing. 
JUren Brutenli, senior Middle Eastern specialist in 
the CPSU Central Committee's International Depart- 
ment, noted in an interview in October 1984 that the 
improvement of bilateral relations "depends more on 
Ejypt." That view apparently holds today. The 
SkwieLS 1, immediate aims seem to bi: 
- Poisnning US-Egyptian relations. 
*■ Undermining Egypt's commitment to the Camp 
David accords. 



7 



12 



4 Achieving at least minimal proerett i rt economic 
relation*. 

* FuiLtrSnj a rapprochement between Cairo and 
Damascus. 

AcTiLcwcmtm Of 1 best e*sI? would dear Lhe path fur a 
broader improvement in bilateral tic* ftnd minimize 
1he rjjk of und*rciiiEinj Soviet relations with Syiia 



The Sonets appaTcnlly do nor e*fiecL major progress 
any timesnor^in realizing these goals£ 



A/c/if*^ flaefcrfl$: TJte fir TV* tfJAdi The dominant 
factor in (he Sovki -Syrian relationship is Moscow's 
willingness to provide military support. The ScmflU 
havfl delisted almost %il billion w*nh of weapons 
cliraugh to Syria. more Lhaa to any OCh« Third 
World clienl. The USSR and its East European allies 
provide Syna witli visually all of its arm? and, in 
rcetni years, have ensured tkrjt it ii amoufc the first tn 
receive ne^lj exported versions of Soviet weapons. 



Tht dollar value afSoviei weaponry delivered ha* 
decreased *incu rh,r — " f l^fV h " th|X j^"^ 
< ijiftbahLv_M aJI be revered soonf 



We believe LhaL GeypL- while eiving ernaLcr emnhaH.s 
(o Us TiCua Moment, ^¥i]L a3mosL cerlamly remain in 
the US camp fur at leuit ihc ncn Jew years further 
jinuicd improvement m Soviet ■ kcvp-1 i u n hcSi r^ 0 ^ - 

£ ^ -rJwre. 

w Ai fat no ret ura -i^ do*: f^^U-di^i in uf 'he hire 
1 9605 The Etypii^ns liavt i^idt n dear that tiey dc 
col imend to repeat that eAjwncnCr 

Tbc Linchpin; Syria 

Syria h.ui been central Lo the Sovim" inter^u in ihc 
Middle Bust iinct l]ic sarly IQ"7CH. Their relationship 
wiili Syria — by far the mos1 powerful Aru? " "^ij-i 
taLion" itute Opposing. Israel- — Ji a t provided ;l\cm 
entree miothe Middle Has! und influence in (he 
Arab- Israeli disrate. Moscow and Damascus have 
been dra*n together by wme a^inmon oujucri^tj ~ 
abovc.a|l L ro prevent [srael and the- United States 
from achievine separate peace stuicmcms beiwecr 
Tel Aviv and each of Us Arab- nwshtor;;— as i^dl jl 
by (he USSR's lack of alternative avenues, of :nflj 
trice in the region u-nd Syria's L;ick of alternate 
Purees of miliLary supporS. To ae h if vn Lhuir nfc-jec- 
tivea, they have had nowhere eisc Lo (urn buL [u^k! 
ejicli 01 her. In our view, iL is this Tmllual dei^flo'enci; 
rather lhan aftin:iy oi id.col^y.i-L^ I compatibility L I = = ■ ! 
h j i solid hed lhe- rUaliorisSiii 



I 



J 



tnc 



i'un> *(!■ rc^Li^c '• Iil 1 1 rli £-t M [G-?^ t^-c« 
li[rurL I jirj^ . fojdouL tirjurc I '; ;ii i lie batkj. 



Ucy^nl ihc flr'F'rciLmaieLy j,LiOt> Switi inilitary ad- 
fliers an J iechmemni. wii^ Syrian Forces (set inset. 
p:i tfu ISj. Lhe USSR has some independent miliLary 
anils of i(S Qwri in Syria. The most significant w*r( 
lIil :•«} ^A-i SAM units thu Sovicu stnt to Syria in 
early 1*81 There were some 2,000 Soviet personJic3 
rnanning lhe£A-5 complex^i ar Hims andDumayr 
until tliey bejati ktvinj in October 1984^ 

"JsLJOdtly safgest LJiat 
ihe re n^w H nr? StJ in H^j mjvicl advLsons and lcchui- 
ctans jc tach complex and lh:L; ihcy — along with lhc 
Su^"i c: n ac Lhc Syrian a:r defense ric^iJov^rEeri in 
Barnjiv-jf— maintAin t ptirtiary rale ui % he comm;Lnd 
and comrol o! l':ic miHSiks fma : LyntTftl ovii llrmg 
(jk mission 

r 5« fi[UTti in inKl 0" pflrc LS 



Figure 1 

Selected Weipon Sjilems lfa E Spiels Might Pruvirle 
Syria During tbe Rest of (he 1984* 



]r Indeed in 
Soviel Forws 



Air/Air Debits* SlEfclK 




TrartinortflblC r rtltdLnm.un^ flW *ni) SAM. moiL capable L96D 
Soviet sysLtm. F.Tcclivc a^ai-nsc aircraft &i au aJriumJci. Rjd*r (in 
be nj&d with Otfttc SAMi jgaidsL IgwjlLjlude t4EK*(i. 


gem 


MofciL* Iflw-ia-itiediiim »liijude. m*dLuni-[aJi(f fJD km) SAM. ItSi 


MIC-n n#sger D/J 



Imprgged MTG-2J ucHjrd iicact ttiumA villi grea^r rBjIoid ind 
bE«H IU^4a[LM iyibecn. J vaniin! equipped l^ithk laJM rangc- 

flndci and laijci designator. 





Gnunj Fpmi Sterns 



F-ci BS1 s 



Latest 5fl-vjti CQintia.1 aircraft. Decinjied for Gloat air Lo-jii cxjrnfrlt. IJiq. 
May icrvc H a fiehler-bomber. OiUy small number prodnttd 
rhuv far, 



LjLcrt Soviet jraufld attack aircraft. In ilic with Soviet foots m I9H| 
Ary.lMciiHaii and iipwitJ to lx*q In 19flS. 



U1«I Soviet medjUDi lan* wrtfi gai turbine cnjLin: L inipHKtd I If I 

*roww prWAdiLoi, jnd better nurtililv tlwn tidL*r tant^ AWe 10 
lire (LniiUnk iUrftd [IIiHlIc Ihrthjfh { uji tube. 



niHtl-rjo^'tcciJ attack. aubmarLdt. Alrtadv eipprtcd iDSil 

ft MveuLgggntnCKJUtiidc lh« Warsaw P*t1 



I1M. 



Soviet Military Advisory Presence 

To assist the Syrians in openttint and maimainins 
Scvitt equipment, as well as to train them in genera 
military tactics and doctrine, Moscow maintains 
approximately 3.QQG military advisers and techni- 
cians in Syria. They are present al virtually every 
level of the Syrian armed forces Jrom battalion to 
general command. The- Soviets, themselves, assist if. 
manning— and in some casts exclusively operate — 
moif of the advanced electronic warfare eauipmeni 
ana" the air defense- early warning and co*^md-ar\d 
comrpi netfflgk in Syria T 

_ Mascot qTjo maintains a aorin or 

su advisers ana technicians with Syrian combat and 
early warning radar units in Lebanon, according iq 
liaison SCurCe; 

In addition, the Savitis provide Damascus w ith mili- 
tary intelligence *^^ 



We assume thai, since 
!9Si. during periods of Syrian-Israeli tensions, the 
Soviets have passed intelligence to the- Syrians 
gleaned by intelligent* raJUrt;™ thips and aircraft 
d^loyed to the arti 



however. probaWy has been turned Over la the 5yr> 
am. ^emainiri e independent Soviet anics in Syria 



r 





*.CQnomie Aid. Soviet economic diii&Lanw to Syria 
has been l\'\g.hh visible bui, when compared cq Arab 
arid Iranian aid, relatively modest. Since (he Jate 
I95us, the Sonets have focuHd their assistance on 
s-uch lartt-ttale project is the Euphrates hydroelec- 
tric COmptea, the TaTtus-Hims railway h the Syrian oi] 
industry, and hind reclamation. Today there are 
approiimatriy ] ,000 Soviet economic technicians 
ta-oridng in Syria. Moscow has emended about 
52 billion in ecaqQfluc" credits since I 937. (By vay of 
Comparison, Arab government disbursements to 
iJamascus. Since L579 have averaged SI. J bitlion 
annually, and Iran has provided a.n iraipc of 5 L 
billion a year tunc 19B2.) Tbe Soviet* did net «lend 
any credits io Syria from 1977 through 1982, but the 
rnore than S] billion prodded since then and the 
recent neeau'ations over building a nuckar power 
reactor and research center in Syria axe leading to a 
significant cxrKtn-tirvp flf Soviet economic involvement 
in Che eounlr 

The Syrian Quid Pro Quo. In remm for this assis- 
tant*, (be Syrians have granted the Soviets same 
access to the Syrian ports of Tanus and Latakia and 
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Figure 4 

Spthm Military Presence in. tn& Near Syria, December 1»96 
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Soviet Arma Haw Tk*y Art Pali Fot 



r 
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the military airfield aH Tiyas. The Soviet Mediterra- 
nean Flotilla regularly receive* support [rOm Soviet 
lofiisiic shim ilalioned Lit Tartu*. The Soviets have 
used Tiyas airfield since 1972. TTwy deployet^ J 
IL-3S antisubmarine Airfare and naval reconnais- 
sance aircraft there £^ \t\ ] 94 1 and have 
done 40 eieht limes SmSe mid-iyiffon what now 
appears 10 be a regular basis. TL 16 Badter recon- 
naissance aircraft also- deployed (0 Tiyas£ Jin 198 I 
and six limes since early ]$%5 

Outside the military sphere^ ibe Soviets receive Syrian 
support in international forums on many issues, in- 
cluding Afghanistan afld Moscow's perennial "peace" 
offensives. In addition (o ibe hard currency the 
Soviets earn from arms sales to Syria, the Syrians alsa 
apparently give Soviet bids on economic projects in 
Syria or eferential consideration because of the 
^ LTSSR'a impoftanf *" f *Our« of arm! £ 



Limited Soviet infinente. Despite (he wide srapc of 
their pfestflce in Syria, ihc Soviets have LitiJe sway 
0*tr important Jedsions made by tht Assad regime. 



,JOn the one 
L^aiion wnen [Jic U3SR is known to have attempted 
to use its military relationship to pressure the Syrians 
(0 cTmnee their policy — during Syria's military inwf- 
v+ntian in Lehajion 1 070^7 -■ it railed.'^ 

J Damascus, in iciajia- 
tlnn toi mu*.u**%.ilmhi.ck3ii af mi deliveries* threat- 
ened in January I97T to bar Soviet use of the port of 
Tirlui. Assad's threai eventually ted. to a resumption 
of arms shipment ~ 

A major facto* behind the USSR's Lade of influence 
over Syrian policymaking Li the mutual distrust that 
has marked relation* since Assad's seiture of power in 
1970. The Soviets favored the man Assad, ousted, 

' The Sovwu srro^lj oppottd lht Syrian in1c™iLkin <Sci Lhriidt nf 
chi CIimeI«a» ypiinil ibe FLO ind L^tsmtM IcTiin 
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Faetthett ett So*i<t -Syrian Relations 



Soviet Ambassador; Aleksandr Btmokhttv {assumed post in October 1986) 
Syrian Ambassador: Muhammad Aft Nniabi {assumed post in March f 



Estimated yVrnmber of Si?*it1 Personnel 
in Syria (excluding dependents) 



Estimated fVuntAer of Syrian PrrsJnmef 
Receiving Military Training in USSR 



Diplomatic * 
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Soviet Trade With Syrifl (million US &) 




Soviet Economic Credits f Grants Extended 


Exports 


Imports 
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{million US $} 
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Military Sales tmiificu* US li 



Facilities Uttd by Soviet Military 



* Ail offmts—potitml, ecatamit. military. iAtztiisem-^ho 
hwfr m she Enbaszy avt Camlut* (Aie^i. « wtti <u mtdi* *<ti 

* rn^mffdfl, 1 Savin aat\ma, winch da *sr ifcrfmfr alt military 



Tortus 

Tiyas Airfield 



At Matzah Airfield 
{Damascus} 



Major port of calt 
sVav&{ support/repair 
facility 

Used by StMtt fL *8 
and TV'i6 naval re- 
connaissance aircraft 
Used by Soviet elec- 
tronic countermea- 
jww helicopter unit 
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Salali Jedid r the leadtr of tht fadkal left wing of the 
Syrian Ha'th Party, who r during his 1966-70 tenuis. . 
(ria closer Lo the Soviet Union. £^ 




DIMS cf 



lijd i*u¥ic« were oeepiy ^ iiipLtioiJi □] AssiT3 
*hen jpJirjL took c ower. T hey Learned ift live iv ilh 
him/ jbuc the suspicions t£- 

maiatj 

Both sides have ktpL each other in (he daifc aboul 
major issues. Former Secretary of Statt Kissinger 
tolls in liia memoirs how Assad bk-otad (III Sovkis 
rrorn any Lnvdvcmenl in the 1974 Golan Heishts 
drttafcagenieat agreement witli [srjel r har t he United 
SLatcs had mn^aitd. In January I9"?T(^_ 



F 1 " i.: r h ■ i |.i =■ c I: c hkml striking examples oT failure U* 
consult were ihc Syrian mi^Lary anions m in^ 
Syiiafl noopi Lie^ufi lhcir move inl^ h:i no^ -.n 
June I SfT6 a* a ^horkud Snviii Premier Kcsygn 
arrived in Uarr.asojs, Four ytifl later a similar 
cmtKirr^aftiiieni :\m lju; ^evicts occu r rrd when Syrian 
ircops advanced toward the jGidnoian. be rdet just is 
Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Ku jnclso* 
vas about 10 arrive, in Damascus for ratification of the 

CL-Syrian treaty of friendship md r^ooperalion. 
inn* persortiAlLy conracied Assad 10 ask. whiy^uSc 
Soviets had nql been consulted before Syria rook ihii 
step 

This lack of consultation evident Tin Linues SovieL 



officials frequently complain 



C 



thai Dania 



(ui docs not discuss Ks policy in beMiiOn w Lsoiiraan 
with the United States wiih ihem. Moscow, for its 
pari, did not brier the Syriani ft 11/ on ihe U^-Sa^ict 
lalksofl the Middle fviM in Geneva in Febju.a.rv.1 95 5 . 
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With Friends Like Thest , . - 

Henry Kissinger describes in Mi memoirs President 
Assad's actions denying ihe Savic is a rote in the 
Goten Hvighis disengasemtu taiks between Syria 
and fsrattin 1974. Kissinger, using "shuttle diploma- 
cy/' brokered ihe totkt. Ctcmyko traveled 10 flanra.t- 
tvsfor the express purpose of obtaining a voire in the 
negotiations. fivi Assad, according to Kissinger, did 
not v/iZini to givt Moscatv a v&\ce, 'as he rytnde cf^ar 
by telling mc protrdty and in gritai dna.il how he had 
prevented Gromyko-from visiling Vantatcu* whit* I 
hvrj there. " Kissinger utms up ihe incident: 

T have no ioca huw wc could have insifLc^ un an 
e&du&ivu-ly A:04fican Lned.atioTi ha^i A*ad cho- 
ftcii otherwise-. Nothinrj fin nuch ■demanitra.lerl 
the wedlaKU afihe Scvici pwi'iO" ihe fact 
that A tad did ihjl . . . The President cf Syra. 
remarkijbl/. picTcrred id ncpoUate v/tihrtui his 
principal aUy.* 

SavteiSyrim ties Aflu brcem* efoser since l$?4. bvt 
tht Soviets stitt worry that Astfld. d l\* gas the right 
terms, witl rtQth an agftenient with ihe Unhtd Sxaws 
and Isratt behind the USSR 's back 

J Hwry KitAiat*?. Vt*rf of Uprtcjul (Btaff^- iittfw. oiui 
Ctmpanj, pp. Pju. If?fl-f- 



DcspiM tht Sowiet-Sy/riaa friendship and cooper 
atinn LreaLy and all ihe emphasis Soviel media Eive lo 
■ he deyelopineaL af soeiiili*m in Syria, ihe Soviets 
apparently do not see Syria as a 5 ran re base of ScwieL 
influence or fertile ground for socialism. They I we 
eOnlmenLed in l liu pan lhat Syria is unlikely lo 
develop a sJCialidL svficni, £\nt\ lack cf an 
or^aniitd n-ortiiig chiis nnd wilh the baiUgeoisic 
firntly in pijwijr, Tikj ?I^h h-ve made ii dear iliey 
have no iilafions atom. Lhe deptlt and duri^iliivol 
socialism im Syria. They regard Eta'rhL^L sodalisn^ \i± u 
charade airt) the Syrians as trjJtfl and capiLalifLS 
who« poliiicatdependaUliiy U suspect. In icCeni 




yeart. cUwe also have been reports 

af Soviet: Leaders uneine f\3*ad to Li jwii t 
apiliniTii?acliocs in Syria 

Policy Differences. On policy issues, Sovicl-SynAn 
differences cciilej on the extent oF Soviet military 
support for Syrian SlrJCceit objective* and on specific 
policy toward die PLC and Iraq and — to a Lesser 
eatenl— Eeyrrt, Lebanon. And die Artb'liraeJi peace, 
process. The Soviets have -claimed thai a primary 
source of [Crtiion in die Soviet-Syrian reLar.ionsbiD is 
the Assad reecrne's adempCS to broaden L9*0 
treaty to raruiiil the USSR to come to Syria's defense 
■nilirarlly in I be event of war. Soon afrer [111 an- 
nonncemenl in L9S1 of (he US-lsTaeli "51 rates? ic 
ccopcral ion '" agreement, the Syrians bejan^ 

~3^llirtj for A fl.CCC.rti \?£iv<teii 

jyrid. iiia ljic USSK. They have also sought 
Mohzq-jA backiiLL; foi (heir goal of "straits ic omty" 
wuh |jrDr3 
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jjhL.. s .,-^ -a i.a i. Lyamascus consjdered a r'ecole 
rLf-SJOnlc LO a Syrifln iLudy (>r I lit Soviet pOSltiOfl ill l|l£ 

svcr.( of n US rmhta^y move back i;Uc Lebonon 



^ and pasL Soviet behavior sLrongly 
-i^esi lml Mateo* ii si ill dctenAincd new io lie iu 
nand* 1o a specific response in the cvonl of another 
5-lyri j :i - 1 ii j u'lt war. Alcltoiigk rhii -d jLu!ri Lg Syria or 
Soviei SA-J unit* in 193} Committed Mostow io a 
■ nuch sruDLur diLjrcc than ever before, ii evidtiLLiy 
continued tftrcf^ii* from pUtline "tfl C0Fn:«itHKJH in 
writing 

L?i H ere in pcrspccLivct un Llie I'LO kii^■^^ led lo ^jiiumjI" 
Mil- 5-Lii iv-ic So^ict Sfi i:in d i Hurt n«9 OVCr E IlL pJ3l 
deta-dc Moscow hus consistently opposed Sirwn at' 
teanpls to dominate the organization. from ihe Syrian 
intervention dfiiinsi PLQ f Grots in Lebanon in 
Hi lI;l OiiJiijasL-un-biiLkL-il .l I L.-a-i: J-::-: On P:Lj£tlirii mi LiMnric; 



Jynr.ji , rrrjflcnr /J^flJ AIIW 

Gticrpt i'tr"turr MrtfiOi} G0'inicf\C f Jm'mij 

rnfjr J^ni ^ PS J mFi(-riiT( Jn jAi 1 JLrfHi 1 .!. 



lllfC be&inrpns in l lie sprint; of I 9B5 



sr. lia^ 



H Tht onvidf.. injn-cverT liave 
tii£d~licilt success m Lrrti^rinr; -Sy"^n nnj^ci a^ainU 
;|m pi. 0 iJid ha^ , E mixed fec-lioss bc^au^c iIjlj ha^e 
many of the s^toc sntvjineEf. »-iLh Ai Lifir." 



Musto*. similarly, has had no itj^l-kss w ciMiuiocini; 
Assid iy n«nd fenCE^ »irh Iraq and E£sy(K. As Tor 
Lebanon, tli; So^ieLS have supprcsseil ilirir misgivings 
*lwtn Syrian rVhlicj- iktit since iht [sracli invasion in 
IU02. bui Ihcj- still ojjwst Ions term Syiinii domina- 
li^n k;{ liie nou^L^y . They have made n ^kir tlifli 
under r^ tonn:i io-n 3 ^vouM tlie USSR ^u-j^ion (he 
p.niiLi^-n c>\ Lebanon fat ihc btnohc o \ 3 "Grcaicf 
Sb'ria L 

VJi'ifmnp i\'rxpiKtiviii oti thi Feni't f'r&n'fj Soviet- 
Syrian difficulties ov«r iht Ara-b- [tr^uJi plucc pcccc^s 
have udufllli 7.ot biicn orcr the final terms of a 
ScUrflmcat 1>li: over ho* - best Loobum ;hosc Icrnu 
Mow ha^ sOushl ii t-jmprihiavsitfc secLkment at an 



international conference lhal jt wouEd chair joincly 
with Washington— the solution that would give the 
USSR thegreaicsi voice. Damascus refused toatlefld 
the only international conference Or! (he issue- that has 
ever been held — at Geneva in December 1973 — and 
would not support the- US-Sovwi call in Octobcx 3?77 
for reconvening the conference. The Syrian* have 
outlicly ^pressed support For Lhc USSR's current 
effigjiJci convene a conferetite h but Assad told 




rrent 



:cjjLiL.kHkin conlerence would be mcan- 

mgjLii until Lhe Arabs unite and achiev* military 
purity wiLh Israel. The Depmy Chief of the SovEet 
Foreign MLnistxy's Nc^EusL and North Africa Ad- 
mlnisE ra Lion jjj^iijet.' J[^J 

T ^ ^j rhat Syria was one of the 
lew rtrab countries ]hai was not showing con tEnu in g 
inLcresE i ji Moscow"4 proposed inLernaiional confer- 
ence 

To cuir view, the Soviets cannot fisk endorsing an/ 
peate mitjalive that dot* not meet moat of Syria'* 
objcciives, even if by doLng, so they could achieve their 
main objective— gaining a void? in the peace process. 
Alternating Damascus 10 gain entice imo the ptaCe 
process would be an empty vicEOTy, The Soviets vould 
have a seat at the peace conference hut no ally to 
rcpfesem. A( ihe same time, Moscow has. not shown 
(he ability to convince Damascus to soften its postcion- 
Thu*. the Soviets are Jeft with IEeUc choice hit to 
fallow ihe -Syrian lead, and i he SvrianE appear Eh no 
harry eo engage ifl rteejutia Lions 

Mure broadly, lhe SqvEcls^ overwhelming dependence 
on Syna :cr imFIti tuve in thr region r^iies them, no 
i:i9(ler ho* mu^h they dislike it. to follow or ai least 
acquiesce in Datna sc-uV lead on most mfijor LS-stj ":n 
ihc Arab worli In our view, as lone a s Syria remain; 
lhe uemcrpiece of Soviei strategy— which v*t hiVwv 
it will for many year* to come unless the Soviets can 
reestablish j close relating hip with Eijjypt — Moscow 
w L || con li nut ndju :,i. its policies toward vther coun- 
Liini lu mesh wi^h JlsSymn policy, llils will noL 
prevem irnpi demerit in the USSR's Lies to Iraq. 
Jyr-Jan. Lcypl, or Yasir ArafaL. but it wll! limit suth 
developments." 

" '~lnin*ci or Fuifcrt ftettlOcmanbi"' reckon '^r dlKUUiM C-f 
5wiuL polic j,- iflit-gri Si-rii iRcr Aoui and flf(tK Jmpttf a 
brtotilinjuih r/i Mi^fti^"' "iljifa*i wjUi Efcfoit wnutl knj un 
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Footholds an lhc Periphery: Uhyt *nd South Yemen 11 

The USSR has devoted considerable resounds to 
expanding Its military presence in Libya and South 
Yemen and probably sees them as usefa[ footholds- for 
complicating US policy and h potentially, eipandine 
SovicL influence in the region. Nonet hckss h the fact 
that the USSR's onEy Arab clients beside Syria are 
Libya and South Yemen speaks volumes about the 
decline- of Moscow's influence in (lie Middle Last 
since ihe early I &7Qs. BoLh counLues- arc £C0iraphi- 
tally and politically on Lhe fringes of ihe Arab world 
and Lhc Arat-Isr^eli diSpuLe 

Uby«. Libya is one of Moscow's consOcalion prizes in 
the Middle E;m Whun tlic grand prize — Egypt- 
began (0 slip away from 1hc So^'Ects in ihe curly 
1970s, they aMtenpLcd to condensate for the loss 
wheievei (ht> could. Qadhafi's Libya, despite its pun- 
TAl^mie Eoakand virulent ariLi-ComirLunism r was a 
logical candidare r"w So^iel *OurLlng. Both stares 
opposed SadaL's EgypL r ,L ErparaLe deals." wiih [siael, 
and the U^i presence in ihe Middle Bast, ^adhaft 
saw, and si ill Sees, Lhe USSR as a primary source of 
ihe modern wcao&ns hn bulicves he needs to achieve 
rtisambitioai goal J. For Moscow, gadhah's desire Lo 
buy aims and Licya's wast oil waltfa make lhe 
country a lucrative soiLrte of hard currency. Tn recent 
years, the Soviets Jiavc also bc^LdO to make jrreaLer ase 
Of Libyan pails and fiirfolds. aUJiough Moscow's 
access ha?d|y replaces wjiaL ll Iose in EuypL. FLnally, 
rh* Kiem^n ofLcn hcnefii& wi:houL havir.g 10 hear 
the risk or cos.i from Oa dh a fi's -^or Idwi'de -m bversi ^ 
acijvi;iei aennst friends ^TeIil United SLa:=: ' 



As wfrt Kytia, Iraq, add Algeria, the military compo- 
nent is (tie hwc of the Soviet- I .ibyan relationship Thu 
USSR has soM more arms to Libya (deliveries es-U- 
miited <o be *orLh ovei S I L biELion throueh — all 
lijicc 1970] than 10 any other Thiid World country 
except Syria and [faq. Tripoli paid strictly ifl hard 
tvrrciiiy ufiLLI 19H2. wkfl i1 bc^ari meeting part of i Ls 
bill in oil.'* Since then Libya has provided Moscow an 
ivctase of about 1 1 barrels of oil a day, wliich 
was worth aboul 11.? billion annually before thii 
year's precipitin: drop in the-wi^ld price of oil. tri 
addirion. che Soviets maiiuain appronmately 2.000 
military adviftcis ami technicians ibroughont Libya's 
armed forces Taey have provided limited iiUcllitLiici 
and logistic support Libya For its forays inlo Chad 
and dunns ihc 1.1 ^-Libyan military Con Tr on Lrn ioni m 
rlic fHTjiroFSidri Lh^s year. Soviet pdots fty Ira i nine 
ftichls wi(|l Libyan*, and Soviei ndviscrs- hel|i main- 
tain and posstb'iV upuiait Libyan naval ihips Sub- 
slantUl numbers of Libyans *tc sent_tn the liSStt 
£ach yc^r fur n-.iliuiry trainin: 

SirtCfi rnid-L9B I . Qadhafi hit allowed the Soviels 
Ljcparidc^ use i>F I ibyan ai. r and naval fy^iliim^. Pmrs 
□f ^ovit: iL - !i -i.?.v:.i! riic^nniissaaLe aucrai* tl 
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"~| cunduct swnftin- 
lamce nignt* against US ifld oiher Western navy! 
ships in the Mcditemnean. Soviel naval com b^ ant;, 
nho use Libyan ports — TobmJ; occasionally ff^rrc 
pflin arid replenishment) and Tfipoli (for cere-monaal 
*i5j(it- , -bul the M id i i l ri'i n-t-i n NotiM^ n::i jf.es far 
(f eater use- of Syrian and oiher fadlilic " 

Despi te the Soviets' military in*ciirncni in Libya, 
QarJhafi's mercurial psTSOni I ii y has prompted IhcraW 
keep a certain distance. President &f«linsv told 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmy in 1974, acttrdini 
to lhe lalltr's memoirs: "Thai yQUflf man [Qadhah] is 
Crazy- ... He is an unbalanced fanalK." By L9S2 h 

p~ 3-S<j^ £1 FQTC| e n 

iwiiiij,! uincms in Moscow peiLCved i h j l Qadhafi 
had evolved and become mart sympathetic toward the 
SovicL Union and. in some cases, behaved as an ally. 

1 Sr-'ifii vinu.illy .ill Ibcuil ihcy iJjihh fr-nu Lihya. 



CiatlsLiii saw me LLOyart leadci as ,L cra*y. tinpcedict- 
abkn yreonirollable" and capable of flctins aea^L 
^o<Jicl interests t- 



Scnieof ihc Libyan leader's ad^iiies. eonfiim Lh* 
Kfrft slnciats: , belief (haL he is capabU of andermin- 
irtp, Sov.ll interLSts.. Qadhaft; 

- Publicly criLidzcd (h* USSR For i nsurlieicnt mili- 
la.ry aiJ iflihe Arabs dunnt tneOcrotwr 1*13 War 
and the Israeli invaiion of Lebanon in l°&2- 

- Has civLrt military. Financial, and poliiical aid to 
Pakestinian rebels, bern on ousring PLO leader Ara- 
fal l whftnL .Moscow 5-Lll I support- 

» Triin^Fei rud SLJvitt-supnJkd ^.^rf^ii-ii^^urfaci; mis- 
siles io [ran in 1^3 ''!^ 



Signed a "-unHii" wjtli Morocco m I ^J. ever which 
SovieL oRicials tsprcsssd concctn, l'e;iriuu Lhal H 
wovld incfLasc Libyan- AlEtri^n LLiiiinnf-. 




Facts**** an Soviet-Libyan Relations 



Soviti Ambassador: PogPS Akopav (assumed post in October 1986} 

Libyan Ambassador: Muhammad Humtid pat in November LQ&6} 



Estimated Number of Svviet Ptr tonne! 
in Lttya (txctuJlut dependents) 



Libyan Military Ferseanel 
Retiring Trfiirtirtg in USSR 



Diplomatic* Stf 

Military advisers and technicians 2 r 000 

Economic advisers and technicians 5 r 000 

Total 7 r Q3Q 
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Swltf Trade With Libya {million US S) h 



Soritt Economic Gftdltt fGraatt Extended 





Exports 


imports 


Total 


{million US$) 
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i98l 
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19S4 


172 




1,566 


m4 
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mi 
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t r 05S 


U54 


1985 


{ J 



Military Saies {mi Won US S) 



* Ait official i — ppHlieat. rrtmifu't. rrufifary. iitritirtftt — 
work f.n iht Embufjy; as «WJ flJ media ami irodc rtprcicntvtiTi. 
k f-'r.ym qjjlkiai So+itr ssosistScj, wfraA da «r ixtvde ail mrtrtarj 
trade 



Facilities Used by Strviet Military 



Tobmk 



Airfield {Tripoli} 



Occasional u*c by 
Soviet lubtnarints 
and iubmaririf 
tenders for repairs 
and repicmshmcrtf 
Used by Soviet TL-3B 
ASW/*n)val retottn&ts- 
aircraft^ 




Scjic home in ISSJ 

_H4J bill 4Q 10 50 cj[ lelg h [y [tg i TnL i .i j rn' 
3&v:tT, fcfjhu.icia.ns working At (he Tajura nuclear 
research ccnler. 



' Offered to intervene militarily in South Yemen hi 
behalf of tonne r President Hasan t during the COup 
in Jaraiajf ar»d on jH leutone Glicr cKcasion 
sine ^■JfMoaccw vigor - 

ously proie«ea nurui miL^i dSj Ethiopian at- 
tempts 14 do (he Sime h and we assume that the 
^□ffieli jwejflhed in similarly with Qadfaafj. 

Some of Libya 1 * other actions, such ii the shooting of 
Libyan dissldentE and a British policewoman in Lon- 
don in 1984. while pouibly benefiting Moscow by 
disrupting friends of the United State*, have placed 
the Soviets in awkward positionsC 

J condemned [he Londoo shcoTLngs ana ois- 
jji^l^ .aneaie over (he widely publicised Esypliaa 
charges ui [he summer of 1984 that Qadhan had 
planted Soviet mine? in the Red Sea. (The first ship 
Struck by a mine, in foci, was a Soviet one-i/"l_ 



During 1984-65 Soviet-Libyan relations were panic- 
u larl y difflcul lJ^, Jreporl- 
ed in (he latLtrTltllt -ji ijo* ludi roTations 

were coot £^ J th is to prob- 

lems over Li^a 'i paymeLii* lui Skmelarms — specifi- 
cally, Moscow's unwillingness ta compromise Ml the 
Issue. We estimate that Libya owes the USSR ap- 
proximately £2 billion for past weapons, purchase. 



Frictions between the two have not pr canted the 
Soviets from increasing their support for Libya during 
[he Jlil year, The most visible sign of this was the 
deliver)' late last year of Soviet 5 A- J missiles.. Th* 
Soviet* al&O displayed a sJiehcly greater readiness than 
earlier to hack. Qadhati during US-Libyan tensions in 
January and April of this year. They sent a few ships 
to the central M edj terranea n— wmc to Libyan coast- 
al waters— io monitor the movements of the US Siith 
Fleet and presumably passed tracking data to the 
Libyans. This Soviet monitoring activity was more 



extensive than during past crises, involving Libya. 
And. followine the US airstrikes on Libya, in April, 
the Kremlin postponed a meeting between Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze and Secretary of State ShuLtz. 



NooeEhdesSn the Soviets 1 continued determination to 
keep some distance from Qadhan was dearly evident 
during the US-Libyan clashes. Moscow was ca rtfnl In 
its public comments not to commit Itself to take any 
action in. support of Libya.. Oadha.fi requested Soviet 
military support to oppose the US attacks, but Gorba- 
chev refused C 



that Qadhafi waj jncensed over Mos- 
$ -stand and over iii determination -despite Lhe 
US attacks — that Libya clear up its past military debt 
before concluding a new arms deu\ 



The Soviets have subsequently signaled Washington 
that they want to stand dear ofanvJuLuie US-Libyan 
clasly J a Soviet dirrfo- 



Slatcu i j l o^jvhti i i^/v 



ilidt LnT/SVUV a vo.-ij.hJ J Lj£ tuf 



Qadbaii is moral only and tbat the T.JSSR. has no 
desire to get involved in the US- Libyan conflict. 
Other Soyiet^idaJsjcpealed these remarks during 
Septembe ' 

Disputes over arms payments and concern over Qad- 
hafT? unpf edictabilily are likely Co remain complicat- 
ing factor* in Soviet-Libyan relations as long as 
Qadhati remains in power- 11 Moscow also will aJmost 
certainly continue to avoid giving Qadhati the securi- 
ty commitments he apparently wants. Besides their 
desire not to be drawn into a military clash with the 
United Slates, the Soviets, probably fear 4ha . gmn£ 
Tripoli SUCh a Commitment would harm their relations 

" Set "liTipacr of Fm(U*C DtielQ0rt.cnli" KcLwn fnr ^iKussioji c£ 
So*W1 UpLwna zhvM rjadhifi die <x be cjih 



rrl 
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wiLh Algeria and Egypt. The USSR'* unwillinancSS 1 to 
^aim-mil ilseif to Libya's defense appeanl to bt the 
primary reason that the fricitdjliip and cooperation 
treaty the two sides a nnounced in principle in March 
19li3 has yet *o be concluded. The Soviets, in out 
via*, have been— and rema Ln— ready LO sififi an ac 
cord similar to their nlher friendship and cooperation 
treaties with Third World countries that do not tarry 
security eortimitments. If Qadhah afire«to tliis, * 
(Teaty cOuld be signed at any time 

Dcjpiit the frictions afld the Kremlin's desire 10 
maintain some distajKe from Qadhafs, the benefits 
each side denies from the relationship probahly will 
prompt lheni to continue, and perhaps even eipand, 
their cooperation in the neit few y«rl. Qadhaffs 
neiehun*d sense of vulnerability a flex the US raid Ln 
Apiil probiihly ^ifcL Lead him (0 Seek e^ater Soviei 
military bat It me Although Lc date he h^s restricted 
Soviet access co Libyan aif and naval facilities, he 
probably nuw ivcwiLd welcome an increase in thai 
access because nf the impressirjn it would cieate of a 
gTearer Soviet *i I lin grteis to defend Libya believe 
Masww desires Increased military access but would 
move cautiously en avoid giving such an impression 
The Soviets cwobabiy would set! r*rmanenL access lor 
their ll.-lSs. ercaLcr use of port fiiciliiii^ aL Tobruk. 
and -possibly— permission lostaiLon losiislic '.nips in 
Tobrult hurlMr- at they da now in Tanus. Syrii 

Til c Libyans periodic-ally linemen in public — mQsc 
■ recently in April — lOfcrant the Soviet* irt^rtendtnt 
military bases m Libya In faci. ^ 

^[h;i[ AL Jufra airlLeld, whu-h hhL IvOL-ieis n-avc 
(xmi constructing, wilt he an' exclusively S^ll base. 
Wc brieve, however, that Movent probably would 
nor expend the resources on builOint i ndc \?t naent 
Sovid naval or air bases Ln LLbya as Ions Qadiialv 
Li in po>^- Apart from the hi^h risk of bcinu drawn 
inioa US- Libyan conflict and ihe m^aii^e impact 
su^li a move would have on the USSR's rtlaiions with 
Algeria, Lc/ypt. J 11 ^ Tunisia, the Soviet ^nuld be 
hltely m calculate thm ihe unpredictable Oudkaii 
could repossess Liic bases ano s^ud Soviet forces ho:n- 
once the US threat subsided, or that ht would seelc to 
ho?d Sotiel policy ^osmge to base pdvile£ts- More- 
over, from a purely upeTaliOna'i xiandpoinl. :hc risks cl 
Sn^iet .military buses in Libya niiehi nyi I>l -^onii the 
benci'iK. R->f iAinpli;. alihoiLirii SuviLL s:nkc nirtiafi. 



if based ai A] Jufra, COUiLd rxree a ihrcaL to US navaL 
operations in tli* Medittrraneae, they would be viiL- 
nenbk ifl NATO LaClicaL aLrcrafl and dLRkulL to 
maintain and Slip^ly durinr; a conllLcr 

South Yemen. 1 -'' Syria h the Soviets" mv$i important 
client in (he Arab world, but Soulh Yemen is lh* 
closest. Wher^s Ln SyrLa the Soviets have a presence 
thrwKhoat the mllilnry hut aLmwl nowhere else, m 
South Yemen tlicy— alons wjLh their Essl Furopean 
and Cubart allies— penmate the entire fiovernmem. 
patty, and military iLructure The Soviets' imejesrs in 
the PDRV— a dismally r*»r counlry of LLLtle more 
than two million people— stem from Us Maoist orien- 
tation and ilsstraLeeie location Tltf Sov-iets value [Ilc 
PDRV because Lr it all lhey have to show Tor almost. 
70 ytais of Lry.ns lft rwLer L hc erowlh ai iVtarsisL 
jecimes iu the Arab wurld. M They oTCiinoit SouLh 
Yemen as a model fof otheT Middle Earnm states to ' 
fcitLov* and work wjih ii io aid leltLiL movements in the 
region Aden is a liavcn for Middle Easitcci Commu- 
nists, lefLitt Pnlcsciniani. und rhe remnanis of Mams: 
insur{ents Wno -:iri.:c fought in ncishbonnE Oman and 
North Vcrtien 

Sinrh Yemen's rOCaHLMl at the confluence of '.\v^ Kid 
Sea and ihe Indian Ocean pvts ii mililury si^nLfi - 
k wuce for L^ie Soviet Union. Na^il ihips of ihc ^o^-ier 
Indian Onciifl Squadron mute regular use of ihe pu r r 
faeiLriei ;u A.Jen." attd Mosco* kcept lwo [L-33 

J 

Hk TV|f Uiift. fc^i^cr. [Hi jtd «Jt rn lit tnHHnhrwH ef S*Ch 
Yrmcn m IUki/ Jbd mryi lucpWlffll mle inlhc tCHiDirv s sv«ufc » 
■ hi Ich in i It Ml few jtirs iflcr indtfKnd^ncr 
" ^' i:. i.h-j ka irw rtt *f pan fidliiim ii M'^i^.i""''^. in 
I9TJ, Ao;n arcv in impArUnW fer the St^wLS. Si*cc l*BO- Sy L|=| 
Indian ric-^ ii ^hifM hivt mad* m a^tn^ of ikml viiwi 
jr.nuaJb 1 hi Adtn. The pgn, Jwr«"eT. it itflvilor rawi|*iHt*l ""iili 
^OiiLmertiil Lra.Hk. and So^iti cqaibatinLI m^*Hj us^ the a*n:hw 
afceif SilUlh Yc™n J , i 5ortira Lslm^ di m:fi rqsil : i^*Jjlf 
SevLeK titan E I "h i D Jh h "S pih .j,LinLu f 
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Figures 

South Yemeni Facilities Used by (he Sovtel Military 



naval reconnaissance aircraft j1 \\ Arlud airfield, 
north of AfUj^ on a w^nuojjiJiasis £ 



Launny lci monitor US^niTather V- V ■ i ■■ : 
naval movements In the jegion [se* figur* 5} 



The Soviets initially welcomed Souih Yemeni sharp 
turn IcfLwaid durlne 'Abd al-Fatlab Isma'il's 1571-30 
Cv\t They apparently realized,, however, that Mi 
radicalism was dLsriipLinE the country — much as 
HafizuLlah AmLn's did in Afghanistan in — aiid h 
after intensive- consultations wjjh PDRY Leaders, they 
acquiesced ill his replacement by- Ali Nasir 
Muhammad al-Haja Hi Lil Aprd 19SQ. Fram Moscow's 
vantage point, Hasani, though not is ideolOsicaLLy 
"pint"' ai ISrna"iJ. probably was viewed as loyaL and 
more adept at balding the ruling Yemeni Socialist 



Party's (VSV) fractinus. element to&elhcf. The 
Soviets may bavfrjfUended [ima'il's return in 191)5 as 
a usef jI '"insurance policy" to keep Hasani honest, but 
we believe Ihey did no^aifujjis reiissu mni ion nf rhc 
Jcnbances the top natt y rural. A t theL* 
nOletf t 

Ismail was popular with the Soviets, out ui*y r* cog- 
nized that he- did no* make a fiood leader, and they 
accHfpLPtl HaJuni as [he more- erTtcxLve alternative. 



T']w radial Marxist COup In January that topped 
President Hasani ushered in a tl*w and unpredictable 
era in Soviet-PRDY relations. The weakening of the 
YSP, the death of many top pro-Soviet CaEureS, and 
the tribai rivalries the coup inflamed have Led to a 
more unstable £ouHi Ycmor 
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F*ctth**t W SwUt-Sfntih Yemeni Relations 



Swiit AmbastQ&tr; AIIkfI Rachkav (assumed post in July 1986) 
P&RY Ambassador: Ahmad Abdullah abd al-itah (assumed post rir 



Ettimated Mnmber of Savin Ptrsonntl 
in PDRYfexeivdins dtptndtnts) 

Diplomatic * 30 

Milfwt-y wtviscn and technicians 1 ,000 

independent Soviet military units 300 

Economic advises amf technicians 550 
Tfital 



Sonet Trade Wifk PDRY (million US JJ » 



Estim*t*d dumber o/PRDY Personnel 
Receiving Military Training in USSR 



1980 

mi 
mi 

1983 
iPB5 



2.000 



Soviet Economic Credits /GfHitit Extended 





Exports 


ItttpQrtt 


JW 


(million US t\ 




mo 






94 


1980 


209 


19Sf 


129 




137 


mi 


0 


mi 






101 


1982 


0 


mi 


1 84 


7 


191 


mj 


f J 


1984 


136 


7 


143 


im 


0 


ms 


172 


10 




ms 


0 



Military Sales (million US $} 



Facilities Used by Soviet Military 



A£f*n 



Naval supporifrtfxtir 
futility 

C 



' Ail uSitiaii-poIiiicsi. ttovmif. juJ/Jmtji intcftisraze-wha 
work in ifu Emfn^jy fimf Onanist* fAl Hakatlnfi). as wtU M 

Trw-r vgKiai Soviet uatulits, whuh ffo ntfl inctuiii ail mitiiaiy 



Socotra Island 
Ai Anad Airfield 



3 

TvsQ iL-Jtf novoi 
reconnaissance/ AS W 
aircraft jmnoiwtf 
fhcre 



^ J] jnotc4 Lhe LrKTHSifljly pro-Soviet 

feww ^ ^Udntri je^me's 1 public statement during 
I 1 L»£&rii may liave adopted thai almoil obse- 

quious pro-£ovici |»slurr io lLtad afT iht threat to his 
fcadtr&hjpjhat began lo arise wUhit)_lht YSP in mid- 

I^C* 



ElD^ni wcadicfed <h= ducat in I 9S4, apparently *-iib 
So„i C i support, buL— perhaps a* pan of a compromise 
m end tht iiinv tDtiiojiilum— Moscow con<rin(C£d 
liim 10 aecepi the return ld Aden ftfld appointment ifl 
ihe piny secietifkat af is.m* h i1. C 

C ji^iflifirSiF-iA mriy official advised 

J*-.** I. Hasans durirof lh* litter's flsit lo Mosr 
cO* Lnbcwbw 198*4. in lesnlvc ihnif dilferunees. £ " 



We beli*« itial Moscow had no cnmoelLLni feasor: 10 
jcufe Hasani's mistci, did noi jjppOH ibc coup, and 
waf :-. i l r | n i" ,scd L>y ii. By Hfc* « bad become dear lh*i 
i he S<m4is and Hasaiii bad icsd«d ihoir di [Terences 
0**T bis upenina toward West artd witn made" re 
A rib ttices. as well as n*er iht PDRY h * fopLeasure 
^■iLn the 10* level of &jviei economic aid that plagued 
ibciT relation* in 1 93 2-1 3. Hasani was the. only Arab 
lender erinied a metiing witti Gorbachev al Chemen- 
ko's funeral in March L°S5. Su^iel leaders did noi 
med with him at ihc runt^ls of Bfcihnev and 
Andropov i n 1 9&2 and L 93 J . rcSpecr ivtly C ^ 

I hi: 2Hf -\w frpptured 
4u .-j£ happj ^t^»i * policies. In Tad, his more 
modwaie foTeien polity played a dnicisivc rok in 
convincing Oman and ihe LME io esrablisli dinlnmal- 
ic Telauons. wiit ihe USSR in I ^ Hi 

Sov-il Yemeni CKpressioitt or feallr to 'he USSR 
became mOfc and more Llfusin: d^ri^t Hasan i's Iusl 
ycOf in powiiT. Thiicommwrtiqui: rrnin the Y£l J Ccn- 
LraL Commit Luc pJi:nuiii in February '9ft5 l^udiial llu 

"increasing dc^ekopntoiH of 1hn dirjiceie alluntc Cchl - 

Lions"' bei^n (he PDRY and ilu £Wl Urnon-Titt 

C 3 



after he was reinSUted to (lie party secrmrial. and 
Hasam relinquished bis post as head of EOvernm^i 



Th£ Itremlin presumably endorsed Lsma'ir* feinslatc- 
men! w Lhe Politburo at tht YSP party oarifreSS i ft 
OcLobeT 1985. knit iht^ also a I mOfli ccrta inly backus 
HasanL-s rwJecilan ai stpcral secretary. Soviet lead- 
fits Knt him a mctfaje on the tve of Lhe enngness, 
which, in cfl"tcr., amc-uftLcd La an jfitdoriemcdi of his 
conliflu acinn as p*fiy chief 

MjOscow'j behavior durivt the Laun- LAiitsted to its 3ic^ 
of compJffiitv. Sftvici media cir-ried Haiti's- errone- 
ous announcement on the flfsi day of the cOup. L 5 
January. Ihal the J coun<err**olutionari«" had been 
crushed *nd (Iscit Tinjlcaders rfecuLfll. Fo*r days, 
info- Lhe crisis. SovicL medi* wrt stiLL esllLng the reoel 
ledderi h, pul«:hi3^i. ,, ShorLly thereufLcr, ii Lhe Su^ku 
crtcuatod tJicir nationals fram Addi ^nd lhe fifth i ins 
ihiFi^d in lIlc nibiils' faw, the adopted a 

neuirsl public suncc wd anemr^ed io inediaw bo- 
iwcun Lhe [ivo sidci. U "JS only 10 to 1 4 day* j*ill> (be 







r 



1 



J 



coup, when i he rebels clearly bad gained the upper 
hand, that Moscow threw its support to the new 
retinue, and even ihen il did so discreetly £ 



^_ —J I Lit! JQVLetS lftL.lt 

* hjt, promt hv dijiic ji t-njicj foTThcm to deny any in- 
volvement in the fighting □□ the rebels' side. 
Moscow's marc ^ita| support consisted of pressure an 
Nortli Yemen and Eihiopra not to aid Hasani's forces- 



The new regime, nominally headed by President 
'Attas," not onEy is beset with internal factionalism, 
. but fores loyal to Hasani continue to harass ihe 
government from their safehaven in North Yemen, 
and the- tribal animosities I rial the fighting exacerbat- 
ed c&fltinu* 10 Smolder. Soviet officials have acknowl- 
edged that tribalism is- one of the major problems the 
regime faces L to ltd Zamyatin, then chief of the 
CPSU Central Committees International 1 Informa- 
tion. Department, told a Lebanese newspaper in 
February that Suutb Vemen is still encountering 
difficulties from the "tribal division of society." An 

" "AHit.* l&qiLinw E4auni jupparLif *n4 *iiltfut an indepanLfcoL 
SH"«r baie. Jjmirencly in Lrfi|y i firuribfid. AltrLO*|bi lie replied 
Haiini ie jr-K^tm., hr did ml assume Hjsj.ni ■! mOfC impftfianL 
ptuL Df Y5P iKHiifj ttiitnl The rcil pewtrj Ln it* new regime 
jpntar m be VSKStCrcUry A]i Saii- "^h and Dtpnly 

ScCrcLiry trfTW^I 5a!im Salih Mu^nnna- 



important fimvda article in September echoed [his 
view. It also blamed Hasan i Tor precipitating the 
January events — Che first time the Soviets stated (hi* 
in public 

Isma'il and other prominent rebel Leader s were killed 
in the fishting, but most of the key He u res in the new 
regime — including Bidh and SaILm Salib — haw a 
reputation of being radical Marxists and fervently 
pro-Soviet- Moscow, however, appear* to be advising 
the. new leaders lo portray themselves as moderates. 
Tbe regime has repeatedly nated in public chat it 
delires good relations with all its neighbors 

. 1-n hcDmary, 
argued, that there are numerous moderates in (he new 
cabiner 

Despite the new regime's fervently pro-Soviet tenor, 
chere is the potential for Soviet-Soul h Yemeni ten- 
sions over (he Level of Soviet economic aid and efforts 
by Moscow to eipand ils military access, in the 
PDRY. The South Yemenis: bave long been dissatis- 
fied with the level and quality of economic atd the 
USSR has provided. Many Soviet projects haw taken 
years to Mmpleie and have compared unfavorably 
with the few Western projects that South Yemen has 
contracted for in recent years. Aden was particularly 
rankled by the paltry Soviet relief package following 
tbe major Hoods in L 98 2. Moscow is unlikely tu 
provide Significantly increased cccngmic aid in (he 
years ahead because of its Own economic constraints 
and its probaNe belief that Aden is securely within 
(he Soviet orbit and therefor* not likely to alter its 
political 1 allegiance,, even if it werw m "Main substan- 
tial Arab Or Western assistance '.* 

The Soviets may increase efforts to obtain expanded 
access to Sonth Yemeni air and naval facilities and 
possibly even an independent Soviet military base. 

" la fad. 4bc thnice of 1 fit "modcralE" 'Alia* to rtpLct Hasani an 
pr*siifl*i probably -as a retuH crS^Lec nince. Aiui. jn Indii 
-ben ibctoup be E aa. flew 10 Momow and remained ihcfc uhN*" 
rebels announced che if *twit* a \ him 11 croiiiwu] president 
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The most recent effort 
A oocurfdl t n 195 J I 

' Admiral. u--Lirid.fc.ov, then Com mender 
jn LJidtj ut ljlc Swift Navy, traveled to Aden Ltl 
Ms fell 19*3 to ttek permission Lo build new naval 
and air facll itts in South Yemen thai would, be 
control kd by the Sonets. 

Jlhs current Leaders probably would 
not object to expanded Soviet access to SGMh Yemeni 
facilities but Arc unlikely to arant Moscow a sovereifio 
base. This is a particuLarly sensitive issue with the 
South Yemenis, whose entire cou ntry w aa a sovereign 
British base fw 129 years f " 

Neither issue — economic aid 01 military access— is 
Lively td develop into a major problem between the 
two countries- Tbe South Yemeni Leaders- would pre- 
fer more generous economic aid but almost certainly 
view it as secondary to the military assistance Mos- 
cow prOvidxi. The Soviets,, for tbelr pari, are not in 
dire need of expanded military facilities. They can 
adequately maintain their current air and naval forces 
in tbe region with the facilities now at their disposal. 
The pressure for increased access wouldjpierisify if 
thev decided LO expand those force* 

Thus, despite i he traumatic effect of the coup on the 
Sou Lb Yemeni ruling it nurture, Moscow maintains a 
strong foothold in Aden and is Nicely to continue to do 
SO for at least the rest of (he decade. The current 
regime is<ven more pro-Soviet than Hatanis. Tribal- 
ism and YSP factionalism are likely to remain desta- 
bilizing Factors, but — as ihe cou:p hwS shown — even 



with the YSP at war with itself, there Li no credible 
OrEanizcd threat outside tbe party to vie for contrnE of 
the cuuntry. The most serioua potential threat could 
come from Hasani's forces in North Ytmen.'C 

■" -3 

Such a development could lead Moscow lo become 
even mare directly involved in South Yemen's 
defensL f ^ 

Partven of Conveniences North Yemen, 
Inq h AJg?ru h aodthe PLO 
Aflrr* Ytxep. Tbe Soviets' ability to maintain rela- 
tively eOOd relations with a variety of regimes in 
Sanaa for almost €0 years is one of their Success 
Stories in tbe Middle East. Moscow has been involved 
in North Yemen longer than in any other Arab 
country." The treaty of friendship and trade the 

Soviets signed with the feudal, theocratic regime of 
Jmam Yahya in I92S was their nrst with an Arab 
government. When the Imamate fell in I962 r the 
USSR mowed quietly to support the new Yemen Arab 
Republic (YAR), eoine so far as to provide pilots to 
fi> combat missions in 1962-61 and to provide both 
pilot* and an airlift of military- suppliei in 1967— the 
first such Soviet military intervention* in crises, in the 
Arab ^orld f 

The So^ieti adroitly manaEed to maintain and even 
increase their influence in Nnrlb Yemen under Presi- 
dent Salih, who took power in 1 37*. despite their close 
cici to Marxist South Yemen and indirect support far 
the Marxist iosurgency in the North durins the early 
1990s. The YArVs need for a reliable source of arms 
and training to fend ant its two neighbors. South 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia* induced Sanaa to seek 
Soviet suppon.r' 

Soviet interest in North Yemen stems more from its 
neighbors than from its intrinsic value. Tbe YAR, 
with approximately 6. 3 million people, represents a 

■Thi Soviet* tscabliihed relulM* wirh. Saudi Arabia in 19-2*. 1*u 
>G*rt t>*fwc Ifitir iftny villi Yemen. buL wiLhdrew cKeir envoy Ld 
Ji<Mah> nid-IHfli in J nlnLcns haw bet* dofmaai ever 




>0 



Prt*niij| threat CO Moscow's aUy, 5o*iLh Yemen, 
whidi has aboul ont-lhiird the populunufl- So*i*4 
influence in North Yemen rtflref-cnts so ins l^mano: 
acamSL ibis thrc ;■ ■ f** 
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UoscWs- presence in the YAR. alLhonpli far Jess 
cmhumk- [han ill I hit PPRY, is sutwluniiaL. Sovietartd 
EaEl European srm.5 compose appfniimaldy thfec- 
rou^Lh* of the intftntwy of Uie Y ArTi armed fortes. 
AbQul 500 Ll^vn-i miutJiy aJvi^rs an<i l^chnicians 
are assigned m Nc-nri Yc^n. ana" aboul 250 Yeme- 
nis ire presently receiving military, ira filing in the 
Soviet Union. In addition, [here arc a.ppt oaimaidy 
1 75 SovieL economic adviser* inn" i cch r.kna ns in (he 
YftR and an em bitty itaiTof aboul 150 — a Tier ■ 
EgypL, iht second LareeSl Soviet mission in The Middk 
Ejjl. The Soviets may em SaniA as llie besL pJaM 
available fctuhcm to cotL«i intelligence On Saudi 
Arabia, where ilicy have n& fepfcseniaiion— Irwi, ihe 
larte presence in S small counlri- - 

We ui-is not Certain tw rnuth iiifliientt Ibis Laret 
presence gives the So^lci^ £^ ^ 
Wuie VAR ollicialJ. most ihA^Wy iinnd! ?^r«* 
Chief Of SulT lksliiri. u pro-Scmel. t™t lhc li31 is 
tone, iind Saliii liLniHd f tloci jiol appear lo bn unduly- 
iwarati uy Moscow. Nonet Itde**. ihe Saliti reeime 
publicly supports many ^oviii i rue r national LnLLiuljuej 



and ilrflOSL never s.pC»Va negatively about th* Soviets 
in m media— treatment il does not accord. Lhe United 
Siaiei 

Moscow scored a. propaEindji success by convincing 
Sanaa Ln Oeioher b9B4 to up&radc it& lonfcitandine 
trr-niy to one of "friendship and cooperation-" ~L lie 
accord n the most vague and least binding of all such 
:rc!iLjL-i the Suvklihave sl&ned to- date Jl It dilFcis 
from the 156* ireaty (iJi* rrfcx-kous most recent updait 
of the original documcnL sianed in 19281 in several 
vi-ii/j; it lias: 

■ A :>lcdee to consult on inl*JriationaL problems Lh-iH 
affeci both countries' intenejtS- 

* A pledge npL to tata r^n in ucLiunH difeumd numiM 

each, other. 
4 Soffl* ifiicDloTLialisi rhuionc. 

■ A dura-lion of 20, rather thn five, y^m. 

These paints art common, lo all S^'ici friendship ii'id 
CDoperiliOfl ireatics « iLh Third World LounLrits. Un- 
liVe most of the OLher crejuw. hLi^-e^r. ik one wieIi 
NOftlk Yemen does nvi Iiuvlh tkmpi; ^illiiiii far" clow f 
military eooptfaiion. ^[\>reo L ^f. llie t i>;:lc y i cill tor 
consultations an inLeriiJiEionjl rrfublenis due* i^ot 

" Tfc frifndjhir dM^r^H-in Hl^l;- w| L h Lhr V^K h Ihf I 
Hraaw fi(«d: ■-it™ u ^ ^ "™ ,k1 WCI< 
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Faaineet on S$*Ut-iVvri\ Yemeni Retaiivnt 



Soviet Ambassador: Anataiiy Filev {assumed past in September 198*} 

YAR Ambassador : Abd ai-Uifiman Muhammad (assumed jwjf in February 1983} 



Estimated Number of Soviet Ftrttnwl 
in YAR (excluding 4tfen4tntsJ 

Diplomatic* 

Military advisers atf technicians 500 

Economic advisers and technicians 175 

TvtaJ JJJ 



Soviet trade With YAR (miliian US S}* 

Exports Imports Total 

tMl 32 hTESL 31 

1932 47 t 48 

1983 57 NEGL $7 

I9S4 14 WML 14 

I9&5 18 negl J i? 

Military S*ks (miition US Si 



Ertimated Number of YAR Penmti 
Receiving Millw? Trmmn in USSR 



1975 
198Q 
1981 

im 

1983 
1954 

ms 



100 
500 

coo 

4&0 
250 
250 



Soviet Economic Credits /Graats Exiended 

fmtllicn US 

1981 55 

1982 0 

tm 0 

1984 0 
t9S5 0 

FacitttitS Vied hs Soviet Militnty 



None 



■ Att <rfi\<:\\i\i — potiucsl, icatuirHSi:. iniUivy. noT? tffiencf— vho 

in thi Emhiuy. af uy\i as media and Irade r^prannrdrJVfj, 
*Frotn qffitfai .turvirt NffJfjfjrj. nhick do not ustudt atl tuilUbrj 
Trad*. 




stipulate that the w> *id« ihould altemfL to coordi- 
nait [heir policies duririE crises, as does every OLher 
Slivicl [featy but n^e 

Substantively, ihe trealy *dds more formality to Lhe 
reUrienship and sltfuid, the Soviets hope, help to 
ensure iti stability. "I'ht Kremlin's aim in such treaties 
iippaferULy is 10 base the relal i*nihip> on Legal institLi- 
lion*, rather than on [lersonaLiliea, (0 eniufe that 
Soviet- VAR Lies wjll iurvive SaLLh's departure. There 
i* nothing in the Lcealy. however, that guarantees Lhat 
Liiis will be chr caw Or— as Egypt's and Somalia's 
abrogation vf ftimiLar treats showed — that ih= cur- 
rent North Yemeni Stadciship will not have a thanec 
of hearl 

A rhlmter of issues limit bilateral tie*. EVhaps. ibe 
mail impyrianr. is an eounumic one. North Yemtn l& 3 
d^ptrately pwt ofiutury and is currency unable to 
mecL th* payments w i l~5 estimated 1 U Q0 million debt 
10 Line USSR The sememe of this debt Ls □ perennial 
mpk at rrteeHnEf. btiween hieh-kvcl S^viec and No-Th 
Yemeni oEieiab. IV Soviets have apparently, for 
LatV af allrT3iatif«. reined u-l at leasl part uf the 
i kin bui are no^ willLnK io vvriLe it off -u i- :i l^ss. 
Sanaa's inability <o pay *lsn jsnpingeson fuiure 
purchases of Soviet rniktiry equipniern. Moscow is 

likely ifl Icl lhc <iebt Efow much beyond what it. is 
Loday; the VAR. 1! not as important v-> ?!(Wici iMc-TeStS 
is Syria 

Th* d i^cQv■c ry of oil in Nortel Yemen by a U$ 
company in may eventually aileviato Sanaa's, 
financial prublrn-i ^no ease Inetiur-s. wirli Moscow 
□wef the dfibl. On the other hand, the newfound 
lYcaLL^i misM enable North Yemen to purchase more 
Wr»fic:ii arms, nnd ihc i r.^olvc me nt a, US :.-il 
company could lead to clOMf lies between Sanaa Z nd 
vVjs'nnigioi 

I F weapons wcr* available *kI :i fTuid ;i bin In the West. 
Nofi!li Yemen probably would opt for them to. reduce 
Its dependeiwe on Moscow. High-level YAR militafj 1 
commandere*— especially Ln the Air Force — have been 
critieal or the Soviet [fain inn peggrf Nor-Lb 

Yanen, £ Tl 7150 main 

oomplaints Vere n™ ejiouih. hying niiK-dud a hi£b 
accident rati. 



S&ritt fritndjliip en4 Castration Tnafits 
SVitA Third Wertd C^af""" 
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South Ytmtrn 
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2? May 197 1 
VAprit W72 
Vfluwst 1972 
if July WT4 
H October 1776 
}} March 

20 November ms 
j i)t£*mber 197$ 

■? October mo 

IlMcyitfSl 



WnetOvJ rapertedly was (o'neerned eneyfib aboul 
Sanaa's aiper ftver the Soviel reaction to the coup in 
Aden m offer Increased military aid on favorable 
Lerms 



Althoufh Eentitidy worried about Sanaa's Intentions. 
Soviet leaden probij bly calculate LhaL Salih is too 
heavily otptndent on the USSR tor arms to down- 
yr^di lhe relatiftfuhip significantly- We belicvu tluic, 
if the Soviet! toncluded thai Salih wer^ seriously 
rr.ovinj [o thai directioo, Lhey ^-fJLLd become even 
more cooperative ab*ut sunplyine aflitianH more 
lenient aboui Lhe tern^ ofj^yn^er 
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North Yemen** UiuCc toward the rejime la the 
PT>RY will bo & delenniniiif factor in Soviet- VAR 
relations over the next few yean. [f Satin provides 
sigiufcaflt mititary assistance to HaW i forces, 
Moscow {* certain to increase pressure on Stmt 14 
desist Such pressure could include more visits by 
tutf-Ievd Soviets, ttrc&U tg gut off the supply or 
Soviet arms, or even a revival of (bo Marxist Nd liana I 
Democratic Front paerrillas. Relations arc litery to 
remain sornewhat tone even if Saltb eventually tc- 
ccptB tbc change of piwer in Aden, He already 
suspects thai the radicals in the retime wp] attempt to 
uestabilEK North Yemen. At tbb potot *e do net 
believe the Soviets will enccmi^e E&ch attempts short 
of major North Yemeni aid to Hasani'V forces, but 
they probably calculate that tbc threat of potential 
PDRY deubituatwm efforts ld Lie YA R vi]\Jk a 
useful lever in their dealings with Sana;. 

/ray* Iraq is important CO the Soviets because it is: 
+ A major actor in the Arab world and a perennial 

rival with Syria aid Egypt for preeminence amoofi; 

the Arabs. 

* A rival of Iran as the most influential power in (Ik 
Persian Gulf repion. 

* One Of the world's- major oil producers and L thus, a 
lucrative sooice of hard Currency for Moscow, 

+ Virulently anli-Lsraeli and, until recently, almost as 

adamantly anti-United Siatcs. 
The Soviets" relationship Wilh [raq has been their 
most erratic in the Middle East. Relations were so 
hostile under the Iraqi monarchy chat Baghdad sev- 
ered relations with Moscow in 1955 in response to 
Soviet protests about the formation of tbc Baghdad 
Pact. General QasLDis Ouster of the monarchy in 1958 
broufchc immediate reestaUishment and 
mcjic of re!atlOTU h but ties fluctuated with the various 
regimes that ruled in Baghdad through the mid- 

The Ba'lh Party's reemerEence as the ruling group In 
Iraq in 196S— il remains in power today— Led En 
another upsurge in Soviet-Iraqi relations. The new 
leaders of the Ba'lh — in the aftermath or the massive 
Arab defeat at the hands of Israel in the June 1967 
war— saw the Soviet Union as vita! to Lhe achieve- 
ment of Arab aims. The Ba'th fallowed a radical 



anti-lsnoli, anti-US torejgn policy and prOfesced alJe- 
liance to a socialist internal order. Despite some 
differences, (he USSR and fcaq drew closer over the 
nutdetadV ^ 

Relations began to sour again,, however, by the late 
LffTOs, as Baghdad— fearful of powiiic Soviet in- 
volvement in Ethiopia, South Yemen, and Afghani' 
itan — cracked down on. the [raqi Goinniuntst Party 
(CPI)and sousbt to reduce (raqi dependence on 
Sorict arms by purchasing Western weapons. The 
relationship plummeted to its lowest point since 195S 
when Moscow cat ohTarms sbipmen& to Iraq at the 
outbreak of the war with Iran in September I9SQ 
After attempting lo capitalize nu this embargo with 
tbe Khomeini rsjime in Iran and tailing, the Soviets 
lifted it in the spring of 1361 and begun to tilt 
decisively toward Baghdad in the spring of 19*2. 
when the two sides signed their first new arm* deal 
since the war began. 1- ""N 

ScrieE-Lraqi ties today are the best they have been 
since the heyday of the relationship In the early 1970s. 
This Is almost entirely due to die Kremlin's decision 
to open up the arms tap (0 Iraq, The Soviets ltsve 
delivered military equipment worlb more than 
J7 billion to Iraq, since ending the embargo in early 
1961, makine them Baxhdads largest supplier (See 
figure fy-* To maintain this equipment aud train the 
liuoiSH Moscow has approximately I h O0^miU car y 
advisers and techniciaos in lra^ r 

The Soviets have coupled the arms So* with a mOr* 
supportive public posture for Iraq in its war with Iran 
since Iraqi forces were driven out or most Iranian 
tefrilojy in June 1992. Most Soviet public statements 
take a neutral stance on the war, but Soviet media are 

r ror d falL (JuHEsifa -of I be Knntfn'i- po I fer 7** cm*} 

liu shift to d. prorlrncp posl^hd, hcAI IniElUfuV JaWflMf^Mf 

Ui-ini4}C'L JJkfiTJtMMdA JtW 

[isnn and Irec, 

TWSr-ifH fcLit luffplicd Inn w ith 4t«UC «it (hud cf til 
■HijwnrT (in LwrTii -jf tt'llaf utlUc|sin«- LliG ^TjScin. Fitn^ U 
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Increasin^Ly leaning, toward the Iraqi position, parllc 
ularly since the Iranian capiuf e of A] Paw in Febru- 
ary. They ire praising Baghdad's willingness Lo end 
ihe Conflict throueh media don and erilEcizinff 
i'ebran'a unwillingness lo do the *ame ** 



Moscow's tnilitary support and bacldllji for Iraq's 
position on the war has Ecd (0 an improvement, both 
politically aad eeunujiLitH]]y H in the relarjonibip 
Frcsidoru. Saddam Husayn acknowledged in an inter- 
vie* m October 1954 thai "ciitumslanceT at ihe 
bef inning of the war with Iran had "casl their 
shadow" on Soviet-Iraqi relations but that ties wer* 
ilOw HL £uod. H His vjrH to iMostow in Dccemter 1*85. 
his first since I97g t hig-biighted tf|* improvement in 
relations- hvt.™ thmigh it f coaled enntinumg differ- 

*nCK 

The iwn counLncs have expanded their economic 
deahnji*. In April 19Sa, the Soviets cxtentkd Iraq a 
J 2 billion Line of credit on favorable terms for civilian 
prnjcttt, according to a public statement by Foreieu 
Minister lariq h Aiit- Baghdad has awarded Moscow 
majoi toiuracls, since late I PS3 10 develop Iraq's WkL 
QiLr-nah oilfield, build a pipeline between Baghdad 
and Iraq's Southern Rumanian natural gas held, 
construct thermoelectric power planes, and. survey 
siles to build a nuclear power pLant. [n addition, the 
USSR has suite mid- 1 98.} accepted oil as a uaflial 
means of oaymtnl far the arms it ships to lraq. : ' 

: " "I hii^il ii pruvidtil in r«o way*- kjqi crurlc \f yuniwd Inruuflh 
i he pjtJinc joiy& Turkc> ind pji tri y| ihr Ceybin icrninu< 

<m :ht Midict-ri jiiLiin. ;|r(J Sd udj Crudi [^\*J«I UJ1 Ln Ibi F'EJSImiI 

{iulT md criJircJ i.- |h r .i- n j icoounc «uZi rbcSavjfu. Mnsco* 
rrvt !l: J.II -nf ch ( 

J5 



Figure fi MiuionusS 
Estimated Values of Soviei and 
WflfSaW Pflcl Willtarv DelkmEK 
to (rag, 19SI-85 
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Duriiuj and ihe Soviets received an aver- 
age of ftfl,0OQ barrels per day (o/d) of Iraqi oil and "* 
40,000 b/d of Saudi etude, which was part of Saudi 
Arabia's aid to Iran* The Kremlin' S willingness to 
forgo ihe usual cash-on-dtlivery terms of ^evict-Iraqi 
weapons trade is anoihcr indicator of the im porta nee 
it has assigned io improving relations. *Lth Baghdad 
arid Reserving Ihe Sovwi share of the Iraqi market. 

F.ven with the inrrcased Soviet LnvnEvemenl in ihe 
Iraqi economy over the past [hrceytari, however, 
Baghdad is SI ill heavily deocnrienl on Western and 
Arab trade and aid. Th re* -liu a rrers of Iraqi civilian 
imports continue LO tome from the West, while aid 
provided fry 1 he Arab < Jul T *i al vs dwarfs tha t of the 





Facrtheef on Swift-Iraqi ftel&iiom 



Soviet Ambateadw: Viktor Aflntn {assumed post in March 1982) 

Iraqi Hm&flff^or: Sa 'ad Ab4 vi-Maji& Faysal f assumed p&ti m March I9M) 



Estimated Number of Soviet Personnel 
in inn Excluding dependents) 

Military advisers ami technicians 
Ecannmir crfvisers and technicians 
Totnl 



Soviet Trade With Iraq ^W/jon US $} t 
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Estimated Number of Iraqi Persottaet 
Receiving Military Training in USSR 



mo 
mi 

19S2 
19S3 
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1975 
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833 


1975 
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1.259 
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mi 


19&2 
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25 
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mi 


1983 


50! 


516 


1.017 


I9&3 


m4 


336 


$23 


1.1S9 




1985 


322 


66$ 
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ms 
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0 
100 
iOQ 
200 
200 
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0 
0 
0 

1,000 
45 



Miliary Sates \mitiion US f> 



Facilities Ustd by Sorier Military 



None 
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Soviets. En I '? S ~d . for i nuance, the Arabs otLended 
approximately 1 1 ? billion in economic aid m Iraq; Llii 
Soviets provided S4i miilioi 

Btiplcc Moscow's eiLensive lnvoive-men L in [t4C1. lls 
record urmS shipment, and lhe clear Lmpjowement in 
rtlalians smcc 1 he ipnnc of 1982, fundamental dilTcr- 
occi continue lo separaie the- L*o sides. The minimi 
time Gorbuortev sptnt w'wh Saddam ducin-e the lat- 
[tr's viiii to Moscow in December I9S5, TASS's 
description t>rt|iLir :ntLiiriE as HL frank." and [he 
failure of the two. side* to isree on a joinl crjmmuni- 
i.^j* were a reflection of these differences- a nd Lhe 
Lejacy of intense erimily 'rftv^Cn Lhe two sides 

On interfl-fltional lisiics, lhe ^ovicrs and Iraqis have 
long dirfc-red on lhe Arab [5Tg."5li pvW-t. process. Bagh- 
dad fcjeaerf rhc l<?o"7 UiV Security Council K-?tulu- 
tion 24 2, which l he Soviet helned formulate, l-'orcign 
Minister 'Azii Lold former US MLddle EiHtni tuvay 
Joseph Sisco in January I 95 5 that Moscow pressed 
Baghdad haid to aixcpt H2 in tlic earlv I °70h. Tine 
]rji(ji.^ nOL niily reused bur also condemned lh& tea.it- 
fire folLo^ine the war in i97 J and ihc subsequeM 
pyjujctcjnrcrcnLc in Geneva. Jraq also refused to 
support Lhe jolM US-Soviet tall in OcloTw:* 1977 lor 
reconvening the Geneva LalVs and is one of 1 he few 
A nib S'jiili iifti to endwise die USSR's more rsccrU 
rIToris to Iiold an mif ■ nano/ial conference on the 
Arab-Esrseli iftftue 



yIokcov and Baghdad do nut. 5" ey* to eye on a 
number of Oihcr interna LlonaL issue*. including 

■ The. flow of Sovitl-madt aims (o Iran throus'- (JlLrdl 
parties such as Libya, Syna. find the USKtTs Lasl 
European a Hie* 

» TIll Soviet invasion and conlinmns occurence of 
Afghanistan Bashed iirongly condemned 1hc in 
vasion, but since — prelum ubJy a* a response :o 

Meow's willinuiitSf. Cilprovioc IraQ wUh liir[;u 

amounts of weaponry— it has ab&taintd from lhe 
yearly yolc i il [he UN General Assembly call for 
Soviet wUhdTawal (sec i^hlt 2|. 

The SovinK ncid lr.aqif. share a fundamental duirusi 
of each other Lhn put e:Liily be eroded, [he 
Sovkii have seen Saddam repress Lhe Er^ti Commu- 
nist Pa,Uy (CEi| sud kavc ^eu unable Lo ^aw ^he 
jepreision sLgmEi^ancly despite ic-pe^i^d. aucnpLS Al- 
iht>TJth L^it Kremlin haft ui^ed Lhe Iraqi C^nmui-.hLs 
Lo ooojjciaLc *iLh the s-^ernmcnt J?, a mtdnt ol 
increaftLnj [lie if influence Ln ihc country. Mu^nv. f- 
-^■nlniiLgoal ^hovii c-LrUiinlf i^ u> ouf-t Lje- Jjj^ 

C ^ 
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Mldrflt Cistern Voles on Annual IjN Resolution Demanding Itit 
Wbthdfiwal oF "Foreign Troops 14 FrOro AfEuanijUn 
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Thi LraqLt are equally 4isirusiful yf ilic ^rmdi, 
rssepiiiiij Sfivicc suppose for the CP1 and jmsC supper i 
lor Jraqi Kurds <Kt The Jn<;i leadership 
believes thai llic Sovicli could end CPI Eufc(ver*if>n in 
;\ mnrncjiL if Llney wished io, acccTdniaC ~] 



£ PI ii ^cuii ana na*e wukarned ihe imrJ-ovt i^tut ill 
Soviet relations Suddym. ihw. tfrey are unlikely 
in the ncx.L Tew years to. push far hi* GuSl« 



Moscow and Iraq j Kurds 

The level of Soviet support for the Iraui Kurds— 20 
percent of ihe population— has fluctuated with the 
shifts in Soviet ties 10 the irarictus regime s in Bagh- 
dad. When nlations ore good. Soviet support hm 
bee ft minimal; when relations sour, Moscow pays 
more nutation to fht Kurds. Currently, the Swell 
keep their distance from the increasingly rebellious 
Iraqi Kurds. Contain vfth Kurdish leaders Is main- 
tained through 6 faction of the Iraqi Cottt*nv*tis.t 
Party that is fighting alan^jde Kurdish rebels in 
northern Iraq. Somtt^" ^Je laim that the USSR is 
providing arms to lraot r Turkish, and Iranian Kurds, 
but such reports have never been confirmed. Moscow 
Nf likely to continue Us contacts with IraQi Kurds to 
maintain the option of stepping up suppo rt to the m 
fhoufd Soviet-Imai relations deteriorate^ ^ 



Na'am Haddad. t Jieii a 
senior Ba'th official, calkd th« CFI a "lackey" party 
in a pres* conference in 19B4 and Hid that Iraqi 
leaders saw H no relationship between our stand to- 
ward (he Communis! Party of Iraq and the Soviet 
Union. Therefore reject that ibis or than should 
have anyifl^jl^emenl in drawing up oui internal 
polity f~~~ 

Mos£0w H s latest effort lo improv* (he loi of the, CPI in 
Jiaq apparently came p unng S^danA December 
v\<\H jojJie USSf f*"^ 

___J ne Soviets convinced Saddam to meet 
with a CTfficnLnal Committee member. Saddam 
offered amtttltV 10 CPI members who would agree ca- 
ret urn from kUc but on (errtii Lhat would severely 
hamper CPI political activity. The CPI official was 
inclined 10 accept ibe cffer h hut General Secretary 
Muhammad is adamant] y Opposed tn reconciliation 
with Saddam. Thus* the Soviets mav have as hard a 
task getting the CP| to unify and came to term* with 
Baghdad as ihey have had convincing Saddam ta at 
l^np^flrti^^ endlnE his repression of the party. 



Moscow's embargo of arms 10 Iraq in the early days 
of the war with Jran has had a lasting effter On Iraqi 
views ofrhe Kremlin £ ■ ■ 



Uhya's provision of Soviet surface-to-surface missiles 
to Iran in I9B5 heightened Baghdad* mistxust of 
Moscow." F0T*iah Minister 'Aziz tnld US officials 
that Irao has complained repeatedly to (he Soviets. 
Aitbough Oromyko assured "Aziz in March J9B5 I hat 
Mokow bad issued a stiff warning 10 Qadhafi, Iraqi 
officials were skeptical 1hai the Soviets would press 
Tripoli very hard J 

Beyond the policy differences and the niLStruil, (fie 
USSR's interests in Iraq are limited, by its relation- 
ship with Syria and desire for influence in Iran. 
Moscow has tang sought a reconciliation between 
Baghdad and Damascus with no success. The Soviets* 
stake in Syria prevents them from moving too close to 
Iraq, although, as Soviet officials have made clear in 
the paid Moscow will not give up its influence in 
Baghdad simply to please the Assad regimi 



r 



in the JOn£ run, the Soviets see Iran as mere important 
than Iraq. He stated that, although Moscow hopes to 
avoid havine lo make the choice, it was prepared,. iF 
FofCed h to sacrifice its influence in Iraq for the chance 
to sain influence in Iran. AlLhoueh (he diplomat may 
have been exaggerating for effect, the Intelligence 
Community has long held ihai rlioSogiets see f ran as 
the greater strategic prizt * 



** trail fired some uf It™ mLuilet mw ftaj 11 ^ in Lhr. ir*ini n\ 
IKSinJflettimslfiri^in Ausuii 




During I he re*1 of ibe decade, the Soriet-lraqi rela- 
lioiiihio is likely to Tcrnain a wary ooe h bused almost 
solely on i!|it a*ms supply link. Moscow might become 
even more cooperate in the Quality, quamiLy h and. 
financing of arms supplied to Iraq to counter 
Baghdad"; erowin£ li** fo the Wl^i, particularly the 
United States. Such a Soviet slep would be more 
likely should lli* wa* with Iran cud. 11 which would 
ease Iraq's acute need for Soviet weaponry and allow 
it the biciirhicit space: to shih to greater dependence 
on Western suppliers- -a move under way bef{tfe (he 
be £ a 

[f Saddam were ta die or be ousted, the elfeet (mi the 
tcI-u i.iun^ ki p -^nuld. dc|j£dd. U[mti:-i Lhe nature of the 
jegLme LTi-a L replaced him. from Mu^ow's, siand point, 
qui/ an rrania.n-dom:na1ed ^hl'a regime or u morn 
W«terr-urien1rd lenders kip wnuid be ivorse alterna- 
tives lhan Saddam. IT Saddam were simply replaced 
by his t^iicf licuimLanrs. which if. tlie most likely 
S^en^NU. ul;:incr_i arc llicy ^vnuld share hi! dutMi-St 

the Sonets, although 1hey probyWy would nai allow. 
l 1 1 ■ to domi nn'.t T^aq: policy ^o*ar<J the Tlit 
Kremlin might -s^ck ir> iiieraiiaie ^self with 1he new 
Leaders by ottering betLcr ^rrdii terms on arms- pur- 
cha.sc< as well as some a\ the more ark*:iccrf --vMariOtf- 
ry il has been reluctant to pfO* id*, and pnssibLjr 
intelligence and securhy suj>r*>n u heir; maintain 

'hi-'-ni in py^ur T he i lJi'lT iujv: ki |j m.gllL benymr: Ic^v. 
acrimonious in this case buL would prcbnb'.y not (lifter 
markedly fi om :ha.t w-l.kTi prevails, jridei ^J(Ld;iei. 



^ f^HTiff. 11 Ttil U^R ha j i-alucd Aljc-ia as an in fin 
cntial member of the Arab community aod Third 
Wfmd .and at a country dsvelc^nE i'l^nu ^n HL 4nli- 
im;>erLaList hl and ■ L prc)Ere5sive" socialist path. Al- 
though Lite Soviets; largely ttayed ftloof frflmrl Algeria's 
siniEEle fur independence from Prance during l£5*- 
62. they developed a close- relationship with Algiers, 
undLj iu first two leaders, Ikn DeMa and i luuari 



S±± i -.i - : m i 



ditruiiijn of Inn-lrar* war 16rntn4 



1 i 



r>t <jIl-ii^tp>- iLrftjjEtiiKi oT rficdm liep-: ^ J iioii*-'- 



BftiimedLene. Algeria purehatid vimuatly jII of its 
military equipment from the Soviti Union aod its 
RasL "European aLlit*. and Moscow md Aljiers saw 
eye io eye on most interna tiona5 itfuci. The relation- 
ship reached iu peak in the L97(fe, when b\*i n*Ldiene 
met with ihe Soviet Ambassador on aLmos-L a weeVly 
oasis and party- C0'pa.rty contacLs: were fretpien 

E^cji andei Bomticdiene, however, the ^o^ietE, were 
unable to develop the kind of influence in Al|jtTi:i. tltat 
(hey had. for example, in Egypt in the la.ie 1960s, The 
Algerians maintained u certain distance ?ncl fieieely 
Swarded lheir indepe ndence 



!3 



Snc.:.- Prcf-idtiit ChacLi Uend^diJ ame in |j^-*Lr i.n 
1979, the Soviel-Aliefian relationship has beeornc 
Steadily more dislant h and Moscow has bee* unable LO 
rev^T^L i hi ire nd. Tlit Sovi^i 5. clearly preferred 
Bendjedid's leftiSL riv*|. Mohanied Sahah VahiaOuii, 
S Teplaien^r.t tcr LtounetNene^ whodkd in Decern hyr 
19"? ft. ?Tid I hey do not trust BendjcdiJ C 



1 



■Oy>"ii.i support for Vahiaoui hH^. 

alt]tudr;1ovrSrd MfflHW' C " 



-]■ rlnim thai 
Ir^M^ lkndji;did r s 



saio '.jijl me stcafJj' oeciiiic ui ^oa'l-li -Algerian riih.i- 
tions over Ihe pasL few wars is u result of Algiers' , 5 
disp^easvre wish rvfoscoiv's unu-LMifi^ness to provide 
"full military support" And iitaitempu to influence 
AlEerian TortiEn policy. In add ii ion. ihc Algerians 
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Factitteet #ji SwItt AUwi** Relations 

Savin Ambassador: V&riliy Taraititu (assumed post in April 1983) 

Algerian Ambtotador: Abdcf Mutfjid Attahoum fcttvW post in October 19X4} 



Estimated Nuttttef tfSmei Pewnart 
in Algeria (*tflitJirr% dependents) 

Diplomatic * 

MM I try advisers and technicians 
Economic adirtttrt and technicians 
Total 



Soviet Trade Wttk Algeria (million US $} 







fntportt 


Total 


19?S 


156 
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1980 


143 
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mt 


157 


117 


£74 


mi 




64 


24? 


1933 


211 


16 


233 


19S4 
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$55 


1955 


155 


12$ 
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Estimated fltam&er of Al&rhrt Personnel 
Receiting Military Training in USSR 



SO 


1980 


HA 


800 




KA 


6.0QO 


m2 


200 




1933 


300 




1984 


fOO 




ms 


100 



Military Sales (million US t ] 



Sfuitt EcoH&aiit Crediis/Crana Encttded 

(million US S\ 

19? S 0 

tm if j 

1981 iW 

19S2 0 

tm 250 

1934 0 

1935 340 

Facifititf Used Ay Street Military 



None 



' A\) officials- - poitiUat. murami'c, mtifrm r . inttftijwce—wka 

f Frm official iwfir fi*H4Ucs. "kick da *x include ail MSlHavy 
trade. 






resent the- USSR's willingness to provide their rival, 
Libya, with Large amount* uf sopbiiLicated weapons. 
Bcndjedid has: 

- Lessened Aft*ritt'r ownrhtlntics dtftftftran on the 
USSRfor arms. Algiers h8S begun ta purchase 
major weapon iVsltfflS \vt>m Western countries, and 
the ]e«l of Soviet arms delivers* to Algeria has 
dropped off mariwdly since 19S2. although a report- 
ed new Arms deal signed this spring would reverse 
this decline. 

• Sharply reduced the nttitther of Soviet military 
advlters and technicians in Algeria, From a high of 
] h 500 ui 1*5], the presence is now (town to ap0fa*> 
mjudy S00. 

* Curtailed r<£fder wnstiUatiwss with the Soviets 
Til* visit by ihe Algerian President lo the- U55R 
this spring was fully his second since assuming 
office h and he Lai int fallowed Boumediene's prac- 
tice Of freoneit Jti*en*irt with (he Soviet Amhass^ 
toff 1 
Iti* ^pnvLlegwl maJague 1 - tn.e octets enjoyed wfJll 
senior levels of the FLN under Banmcdiene was a 
thing of the puSl. 

■ Dropped warty tealfr-ttrri pro-Soviet Algerian of- 
ficios- Th* Algerian President replaced I hem with 
people who iltpport his. policy of icssenint depen- 
dence on the USSR. 



J 



inves-Lment. and a shift ofttnpha&is from heavy [f> 
light Industry. These policies were t ejected in ihe 
FLN h i revision of the Algerian national charter in 
^ecemher Soviet ofTtda Is have commenl^d^ 

J*ai [Tie new cnaner represents a step 
hactw\fd nT I 0 vears in the bulldinj of socialism in 
Alaenu ^ 



* cne iuvufi.j are seeking assurances 
from FLN Officials that Algeria will continue to 
adhere to socialist economic practkes. 

Improved reiatiojtt with W>jfe™ ctntairitt. The 
Algerian President's more positive relationship with 
the United Srs^sacwflnt \.v wottv th^ Knwi^i^ ih e 



The Soviets ha^e enerted considerable eJTort to stem 
Aleerlu's drift away from the USSR undei B*ridjedid L 
especially over ttl* past two and a half years- The 
Kremlin lit lent a host nf high-lew^ officii! Pc rn 
AIecHj tn >;h^n- uMi^ intetj.l. . 

^3 Marshal QgaTJtov, [hen 
tTftltl Of SUIT of the Soviet Armed Forces, hoped 



* Vtrran to modify Algeria's "itxit:iitf rh ocofiOM*\ 
This has included some decentralization, expansion 
of the private sector encouragement of foteien 



SjueT — 



*2 



High- Level Soviet- Algeria* Contact!, 19S4*86 

May 1984 Shevardnadze— then Georgian party chief and a candidate Fofilbttro member ■■ 

rrtrrcicntL the USSR at the congress of ihe Afro-Asian Pewits' Solidarity 
Organization {AAPSO} in Albert. Received by ffendjedid. 

September I 9S4 Crarnyko then Foreign Minister— and Algerian Foreign Minister fbrah im* meet 

while ji New fork for opening of fail session of United Nations General 
Atstmbly. 

Ponotnarev—thcn candidate Politburo member and Chief of the CFSV Central 
Committee's International department— Hps talks in Atfim with senior FLW 
and Algerian Government officials. Received by Bendjedtd. 

Soviet candidal* Politburo mernbe f Demit he* hat talk* in A igien win Miiiister 
Of Culture and *ith sentot FLN official Messaadia. 

Admiral Gorshkov—thrn Commander in Chief of ihe Soviet Navy — has toiki rn 
Algiers -*Hh senior Algerian defense and other gwrmmtni t&tiah. 

Aieeriarr Navy Commander in Chief Cherif visits USSR and has talks ttuh 
Admiral Corshkov. 

Algerian Prime Minister Brahlmi has lalks in Mowm with ihe* Sowet Prime 
Minister FikhonQv. 

General Ivanovtkty. Commander m Chief of ihe Svvi*r Ground Forcrt and 
Deputy Defense Minister, visiis Algiers for taiks ™* Algerian military and 
political leaders. 

Sendjedid makes hi$ second visit to Moscow as president. 

Ma^or Cenerai B&tlwcif. then Algerian Army Chief of Staff, visits the USSR and 
ha*, talks with Soviet miHtaty officials. 

Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister VoronttW visits Algiers and has talks ™Hh 
Messandia and with Algerian Foreign Ministry official*. 



October !9Si 

November 19&* 
December J Mi 
My JSSJ 
August IH5 
Deeemter IMS 

March I9B6 
June I9S& 

Auwst (9S6 



r 
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during his December I9BJ visit to convince the Alae^ 
riaiu [0 aband on p lana 10 «j rth a.fe arrra from the 

West AnotijcC^ "~~^J Maimed that 

the visit tr> Ai^ic^ m -^^uul>ci L^a4 al Boris Pc no- 
ma re ^ then Chief of the CF5U Central Committee'* 
[olemational Department, was prompted by Mos- 
cow's conscrnov cT Alg erians ocwitin ^ina drift toward 
the West r 

Despite Algeria's slow drift from the USSR, it re- 
mains a valuable Soviet friend. Il is still strongly 
nnnaligned and. anti-Israeli and continue* to differ 
with the United States on many international issues— 
most important, on bow tn resolve the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. The relationship with Algiers aEso provide* 
Moscow wjih influence in North Africa beyond its 
ties to ihc mercurial Qadbafi regime. The Soviets, 
moreover, continue to earn valuable hard currency 
from arms sales to Algeria and still hare more 
economic advisers and technician* there {appr oai- 
mately 6,000} than in any Other Less developed coun- 
try. Whatever Beaidjedid's long-term pdan* are, they 
will be heavily influenced by the fact that Algeria's 
^ajrni^d foroes remain overwhelmingly Soviet, equipped. 



^Ihal they belitveSlgeria's 
erowmg econumiC \ri oblems and concern about the 
intentions of Morocco and Libya wELL oblige Bcndje- 
did to curtail his economic liberalization, distance 
AleierS from Wa*hinaLOn, and slrenelhen tics to 



Moscow. We believe, however, thai the careful! y 
planned oatnre of Bendjedid's pel icy changes indicate 
they are unlikely to be reversed while lie remain* in 
power. The broad-based support within the FLN for 
Bendjedid's *hift away from ihc USSR makes it likely 
that tbe policy *0uid even survive bis departure. 
Thus, the Soviets almost certainly will not be able to 
restore tbe relationship during the rest of the decade 
to the closeness that characterized it under ftuume- 
dicne. This represents an important selbacls to Mos- 
cnw'i position in the Ma ghreb aod in the Middle East 
a* a whole ^ 

Tkt PLO* Tbe Soviets, by identifying themselves 
*ince the early L^^Os with ihe Pattsiinian Liberation 
Organization (see table 3), have attempted to gaio: 

* Enhanced stature among the Arabs, mo*L of whom 
regard a country's position on tbe Palestinian issue 
as a litmus test of its support for the Arab world. 

* An edge with the Arabs over the United States, 
which does not recognize Lhe Organization. 

' An added means of leverage on Israel 
- A potential tool with which to binder a US-spon- 
sored Arab-Israeli settlement and a right to claim 
for themselves t rale ici any settlement- 

* A source of influence in lhe region beyond estab- 
lished government 

MoscOw h however, has never been comfortable with 
tbe ideologically diverse PLQ h which depend* on 
support from Such conservative, anti-Soviet Arab 
governments as Saudi Arabia. As one scholar noted in 
a 1 950 study of the Soviet- PLC relationship, the PLC 
■5 "far loo unstable, uncertain and divided, far less 
Marxist and yet far loo extremist to be Moscow** 
preferred partner." 1 * Palestinian disunity, in particu- 
lar, has contributed to Che USSR's hesitation (0 taltca 
definitive stance and has led to its numerous shifts in 
policy toward the PLO. Despite the PLO's importance 



Orviflimti^: Ait Unnuy 4fflaqK(Ncw York: Pru^v. IMOJl 
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TBfak 4 

Groups WLtfaiR lb* PalttCioe Liberation Qn*iu"zalian * 







Hta(Jqg*rctrs 


5iic 


P r «-Xr*i±l 


Parah loyilirf< 




Tun^ 




A fib LiberiLKm F™m i^^hj 


"AH al-Rahirrt 
Ahmad 


Batbdid 


Jtf) 10 HQ in Irxj 


Fronl f^r the Lilrtrmirm Pal<suK (F1_F| » 


MutrtiTirS'iid "Abnu TuTiia 
{Abu al AlirjnVl 


50 1o |[H? 


U,_<Cll _ 


DtmrenLx FrOn^ <0f i** J-iberaunn Pah^nc tDb\r\ [MjjusiI 




Dacnaiiiu 


L.SM 1o 2.DW ^^iicitd 


ffnnc fnr lLw Libtra(im vT hjl±4nnc iFI.*)" 


Ti ilar Viqub 


f]jjn*jcu: 


A-^niiiirriinlr 1 50 





PileiLinE Nn.ii.inal & Mi inn i'ranr 








Vt^Ur Tran T« 1 he Libcra^On of Fj Inline (PrLPjlMomSU 


(tk.ji* Hibbai-li 


L^||iSi£Ui 


1 .500 W 3J>H stiLi««rJ 


FFLP tJsiicfrtl r-amiTiDftdlPFLr-GCj 


fthni^rl J.hr h l 


Dinuseu!. 


fllrOLO I. MB. rwMly n 
Svri:i in J L.tbincn 






DarriiTriu-t 


iOOLa I. an 


l^ularSnuKlt From |PSF) 


Sharnir Cru-ihih 




2KJ r.n MM scilkrcJ 


Front far rhc Libcr^-On of ftl™iE (FEJV 


'A bd al- Ft i ly"b 
("ihinun 




AcrprOmrttuljr ]50 


FiLth rthlt 


Sa'iJ MuriehJ 
|Abu Muh) 


Damascus 


y.K\, mcsrlj in Sy-u <m<1 



■ Tht Pilciiiniar. CuiruMtm^ Piny |PCP| ll noi t Tmrnbcr ^ 
PLO I:: rtctm t«ars. Lhc PtP has <u(WrJi«r! tlnstly *irh 
Hiwjinali -: UfLP Tht A^u N^dal fai-Hun tlw ■ < '^i J Pl-Q 
mi Tiber. 

► rUsn tno-n is Pile = l.ib=fHiittn Frniu 



Lu Mckow. ilic fuci ihai iL Lsi noL an cslaththc4 . 
Euvttrnincm nl low* tht Srtvin* io jJUfius a more 
tactical oulicy mwarc it 

This ^ccicil ffciLbduy LowiTd ihv Pl.O haf. been 
especially evident since tlic Isra-ili IhTashine of PI-O 
forw* in Lebanon | n iMU^Ths USSR 1 ?, cautious 
reaction Co I he Uriel i acsion rained Soviet- PI .O 



icLations Titib?(vptcn Moscow and Atu-T^l have- b^cn 
Tgrih^r KinipLicHed by rhc So^icc anwi]Liricn?s& 10 
Iz'te foretfiil accjrjn [rj coju-incc Syrian Pitiideni 
Aasad lo abandon hi* c*T-*n* SlIKK 1333 Lo ottl ArafaL 
und Eiin connal of Llw VL.O. AUhviL|;h Lhc Sovicii 
have, mad? lhtiT riiiplti^uic wkh this Syrian ^hcy 
Lno^n to Assad, they have been careful not 10 ullG^ 

;ht i&sut lo jcopa rdi ijc rclaiions i; ^icsi 

jmportanL ally in (ht Middle Eat- 



The Leftist Ahernatiwe 




Afraraw flcj J^f m^jifftrriffj support for the Pales- 
tinian leftists, even white its nine Sons tvifh Ax of at 
were good. The Palestinian Communist Party is ih r 
faaiGn closest to- the Soviets, bar inflwence among 
Palestinians has been Iftrtiftd. The much more 
entittl Democratic Front for the IJhtrafion of Pales- 
tine (DFLP} — a Marxist zrovp — has cooperated 
elosdy tvith the Kremlin for years. Former Soviet 
leader Andropov totd ' 3 Communist leader in 

the Dr-LFWffie PLi/s puren element— evidently 
meaning the most ideologically sovnd. The Popular 
From for the Liberation of Palestine \PFLP)—alto 
Marxist --has hod its differences with the Soviets 
because afjts more militant stance toward Israel. 




if does not appear thai the Kremlin views the leftists 
at this paint as. a replacement foe Arafat, J*" 



,.^nethetess r Moscow probably fees the leftists as a 
corrective Influence on the "bourgeois ' ' Arafal and as 
potential candidates forfui ure leadership of the 
Palestinian movement. Soviet support for the leftists 
seems designed to reunite the PLC on a basis that 
curtails Arafat's ability to pursue talks with Arab 
moderates, the United Siawt, Und^eventually— 
Israel. Moscow also apparently hopes the leftists can 
help mend the Arafat-Assad f\ft~ 



The Soviets have been torn by confUairt* interests in 
the Ara Fat- Assad dispute. Although the USSR itrees 
with SOme df the criticism directed a t Arafat by Assad 
and the Syrian-backed PLO factions, it docs not warn 
to s-e* Lht PLO come under Syrian control Such a 
development wou3d fore*, the Soviets ta dea] vtHh the 
PaksLinians through fiercely independent Damascus. 
Arafat's moves, in late ]984 tn form a jnint PLO- 
Jordanian delegation tor peace ulU with Israel, 
howcvii, prompted Moscow tn move closer to (he 
posilion of Syria and Arafat's PLO Opponents. The 



Soviets' primary reason for opposing the Arafai- 
Hussein accord was the Fear thai il mieht have 
facilitated US-Sponsored talks between I he joint PLO- 
Jordanian delegation ajjd T^aH i j-,h, i wu„**a hpi-^ 

Svria and tljtUSSPL 

7 -J Lflld PLO politrca] de- 

pai LincnL UllEeF Qiddumi d unug his visic to MOJCO* in 
January that this would kad tn US domlniLian 
Of the Middle East and pose a crave threat to the 
Soviet Unio 




r 




t-aftowi .....jbdrj ifmrcr r uny ^.rii pjiitt ami f- i.u 
had+r rwi*- Arafat duffutfa fait agictai wj^r 



The unraveling of Ihe Arafat- Hussein accord in lam 
1 9i5 and early l^Bo ha* prompted tli< Soviets and 
ArafaL to once again more closer; Arafat, because h* 
is intieasinfily isolated^ and Moscow, because it evi- 
dently Senses that Arafat's weak position leave* him 
no choice hut 1o improve relations with [he USSR on 
its terms. Gorbachev apparently met with Arafat 
during the East German panly congress in April 1966, 
accnrdjna [& PLO radio an f 

^JThLE was [ha first lime a Soviet leaoej held 
«n*s^flh (he PLO chief since 196 J. The SWts are 
also Eftppj r £ up eflam to reunify the PLO. Accord- 
ilt <°C j Moscow^ mediation, was 

responsible ro? trie PLO's decision to send a joint 
delete (ion, with representatives of all the major fac- 
'^ins tojhe 2 Tdl Congress of the CPiLJ in February. 



The Soviets, however, do no* appear convinced that 
ArafaL has totally abandoned hopes oT collaboration 
with Kin? Hn^Eiif 

J would 

not rule out Arafat's ruturt cooperai ion with Hussein. 
He also was pesslmisricabouL reconciliation among 
PLO factions. Moscow's failed auemprs in ihe sum- 
mer and fall of .[M* to broker PLOuniliL 



The Palestinian issue ti likely- to remain the central 
one u\ the Middle Easl, rer*ardlt£iof who wins the 
power stxuggle within the PLO. and the Sovieis will 



continue championing the cause, Bui the PLO's value 
as a vehicle for advancing Soviet interests in the 
reeioti probably will remain ranch diminished, Tht 
PLO's internal rifts and feud with Syria put Ihe 
attainment of Arab knily. which the Soviets consider 
essential, even rurther away. It wj|[ be difficult for the 
Soviets 10 achieve one of (heir primary goals in (he 
Middle East— a major role in an Arab-Israeli peace 
conference— "without close ties to a Slronf PLO that 
cooperates with Syria. Moscow would be unable to w 
parlay ils role as a benefacLor of the PLO LO obtain a 
seat at such a conference if the mainstream of the 
PLO remains at oddj with Syria and the Pa leitiniaas 
themselves remain badly divided 

Frieadly Moderates 

Moscow has Jons sought, as a part of its broader 
Mtfdk Eastern strategy, to cultivate ties (0 the 
"'moderate" Arab regimes. The Spiels have had their 
most Success with three monarchies (Jarrf^, Kuvait, 
anfl" AfotviiM). a military dictatorship tAfmrianit),. 
and three ostensible parliamentary democracies. 
iTvntiia. SuJait, and Lebanon). AithoUfib the Kf err* 
lin's IftHE-term objective is developing Sorier influence 
in these TOuntiies, i1s more immediate a ltd realistic 
eoal is eroding US influence. The Soviets have had 
their setbacks— most notably in Sudan under Ni' 
meiri — but on balan.ee (heir patient courting has paid 
some important dividends. Most, if not all, of these 
countries have: 

- AcJcnowkd EC d publicly that ihe USSR has an 

important mile to play in the Middle East. 
' Endorsed {albeit not necessarily enthusiastically) 

Moscow's call for an international conference On the 

Arab-Israeli dispute. 
* Muted concerns a boat Soviet policies, particularly 

on AfihanisCar, 

The key to Moscow'* success has been ill identifica- 
tion with, the Arab cause, especially on the Palestinian 
question. The Soviets have also used an» sales to 
make inroads wiLh some of the "friendly moderates." 
They signed minoi arms deals with Morocco and 
Lebanon in the 1960s and 1970s and briefly were 



Sudan's primate *ource of arm* in the early 1970s. 
More recently, the USSR has pravi^Ld Jordan and 
Kuwait wiih air defense weapons, capitailiine On (he 
L r S Congress' reluctance Lo sell (Iwmc countries cer- 
tain arntt- ALthMJch the Soviets have not sold arms 10 
Tunisia, it i? (lie one "friendly moderate" that allows 
Stmd naval shlpi Te&LLla.r access 10 its ports/ 

Tiadc and economic assistance have played. only a 
minima] role in Moscow's rxto) ions with these cuun- 
rrJci. The only e^cep^ions are rvtofoc£O h wfhei'e the 
Soviets have invested heavily in the development of 
phosphaCeS artd have b pnofiubk fishing agreement, 
and rvtauiiUnia, where they have a similar a**ange- 
ment 10 ftih in coastal waters, in return far he Ipinu 
develop the Maufiraman fishine industry. Recent 
Soviet discussions with Kuwait on a varlely of eco- 
nomic projects are likely to rtfuk in Kuwait's joLnim 
tkc lif.r of eiceptions 

Lebanon is important to Hie Soviet because of the 
Palestinian and Syrian, presence und Hie US inieresi 
in ll ralher than for in intrinsic significance, They d 
not have major Interests at &[jiku Lhere. They have 
WLglu Influence wjih both the ceutTal Euvtmrpcni 
and the various political und religious factions bu1 
have never been a inajor acior. Moscow's closest lit 1 
a:e to the Lebanese CommuiLisL Party. The U&SK 
also has a lone hisioty of dealings with tuch minoi 
leftist croups as Lhe Communis Action Orjamza^ioi 
Lhe Syrian Sotifll Nationalist Party, unci tlit: Mm ibi 
tun Sirec the Israeli invasion of I'^SZ, the Soviets 
have focused Miemion on (woof the lEioit influential 
factions, the Diuzc PrOere?.f.ive Socialjst Party (P5PJ 
of Walid JunblaLt and lhe Shi a Amy I of Nabih Ua^n 
They have become pjinicuLarly close Lo ;hc PS P. 
prc-vLJms ii vo'Lh Lhe bulk of \i§. m 

Si mi My. the Soviets n?-vc attempted — unsuccessful- 
ly — 1C p| a -y ^t>]ric role in Lhe in1«"iJiiona] effort i to 
resole ihc Lebanese problem. Tins h<is amiitiied 
nioje from a desire to head at! a US-brokered, solution 
;ni-ri ii iid another cnircL. MiriiJk l"-HiiL-m affairs 

" The UurtiCClAf pppanendy ire ralint ilitir pfsrinionj 

nti-ll ■■■iil'S "j.-iY-icI di^ ^.iSMlf T ip.!: J. ml 1. nnnrr-"-C(TTr 

cirkd at CaiaWinc* i^Wnimhrr Iht fl™ iuch pare call in 



than from t genuine interesl in veiling involved In lhe 
Lebanese quagmire- Although the Soviets do not want 
to see Lebanon controlled by Syria, the innpOfia nee of 
thcii relationship wiLh Damascus is Likely to prompt 
Lhcm 10 continue deferring to Syrian interests in. 
Lebanon during lhe rest of lhe dtcadr. 



li appears ibaL Moscow is al» beginning 10 tt* an 
cLononnc rution;L!L for Us pres^n^f i:i Kuwau Duiint 
Lhe vi9ii *.o Ku.wa.lL ^n h\y of KonstanLin K^iushev, 
Chairman of i lie- S^-iei State Comimtiee for Fon=itn 
fjcoaomic Relation*. L^e lwo sides nenrcd "^eern^nt 
on a hof.i cr eennnmie ^pjlSj Accoc-dmg ™ 

3 Kn^iii ^c^vsp^l^^^f., 

S ILL Hi dc£.L^ I.I I'"! 

■ A Kuwaiti loan to the USSR o-r Si 50 nulliflrt at a 
fauQ^able ininrtu rare for censtr union of a natural 
eas pii^-Lne between ihc Sflu-.ci Union nru Greece. 



■is 



* A swap of oil, whereby Kuwa.h would provide LiiL CO 
SWi cusLomers In Asia ind Ease Africa while 
Moscow wnyld da [he same for Kuwaiti tlierns. in 
Western Europe. 

4 A similar swap invoJvini; ammonia deliveries. 

■ Kuwaiti assistance in oil refining, exploration, and 
drilling techniques for joini projects in the USSR. 

The Lastilea] L in particular, could provide Moscow 

access lo advanced oil LcclLnnlagy. denied Lo it by the 

Moscow received a windfall in Sudan wirls the ouster 
of the ami -Soviet Jaafar Njmciri in April 1985. The 
Soricti dealt cautiously with the transitional regime 
of Central al-Dahab. probably out or uncertainly over 
Its iDnceviLy and in deference to the Lthiopians. who 
scrortjly opposed the retime. Ai [he same time, the 
Kremlin srepiKd up aid to the Sudanese- ComicLuniic 
Party Brtff r vLa Ethiopia, has been providing indLre^l 
mihtaTy iurifjort Lo trie Marsisl you them insuigcm 
leader, Jolin Gurung, arid his Sudanese People's 
Ltwration Army (SPLA), according (flfl 

3 Although we r^jqEvt 
.■,.^HO^J« t miliary Hippon is. not tjuensivc. lhe Sovi- 
et* a Imo&L certainly approve of Ethiopia 's transfer ci 
iLf. Ssviel -supping arms trt [he SP1.A. 

The Soviets prdbiLh-ly will continue their current dual- 
da-ik approach wiLh Lhe new a-^vemmenl headed by 
;hc Urn ma Pa r \.y\ £adiq al-MahdL. As his AurusI 
viiil in Lhe U!iSK indicated. Mosey* is likely to Lry 
curfymc favor wiili his government, while yeepmi u 
etnrfiiL distance so as nof to jeup^Tcliyc TcUtioas wi-h 
a p^sibk successor slioiild Sadiq's rule prove short 
lived. E bit Soviet may otTer to repair Sudan's acjnB 
irn-tnirny ofSovieL arm* and po^ibly iell new weapon 
iytLeim onet they believe Sadiq has consulidaLcd 
power, provided Khanoam first curiai led assist* a^ 
rrj Ethiopian insurcc-nt* Libya's [ici [ft Sadiq could 
provide the Soviets ar. opcaing, but they Likely ro 
'read carefully to :i v,oid a backlash should t^adhaii'? 
lnlriEiLts backfire 

ihou'd Sydiu. \ rule lead lo increjsed LnstabilHy. 
should chi SPl.A swre figoiftCaLM iiirti, lhe Sovlcls 
vrv?utd be likely (o step up aid lo :ht Cnni rn i;n ii i l-. and 
Lo Car an q'^ foicn;. l'liey ^ould ancaipq. howe^r. ro 




dissLLse such uid io infiiii ha ruins rchtions wllIi 
Cairo, f-nypi is far more snpiiftant to SovieL mlercsn 
in Lhe Middle Eatt ihari Li Sudan, which is Likely to 
remain an economic anil polhkal basker case durms 
Lhe nesl fivt \xa.ri itgardless ol'whOiS m c^aLJol jn 
Khartoum 

Dcspiie the inroa-Js M(o*coh- has made wnh (|il 
friendly render a lcs. Mutually a : l nmiiuaia ftood rcla- 
Lioas with Wa-sTiinE'CP' 1 - Moiocco, Jordan. *nd Tunisia 
retain i important mELitB ry linkj vHhc tinned Staled, 
Hofeover. all of thr f:iutidly moderatta rei;iain sJccpll- 
ta : . ubynL 5>w'\t r . inLcnuoni. Morten, for example, 
cciminucs ios jspei:t thai the Soviets Art a id in t rhe 
Polish no lcbels in the Western Sahara [sec inwlj. 



The Sovitis are «nair. to coniirun rhci- Lo^-o^t 
erforts to ww ihn fucndly eicderates uwny fiom 
dependence or. WaihineUHl. In moot cases. Miisc^v- 
bii 111 tic to low, and .n -l.ose areas— ^uch as 
Lebanon— where Soviei ciea 10 more impflr Lari i Arab 
couarf ies irrpince. pr^-jcrv-nj ilnjic lies will c^nrinuc 
to (iiki: prLCLd;^icc. ln:ei niL mstubiliiy some o' 
these ccunlries is nkcly v.\ urTer Mosm* ihc bcsL 
QPPo^tl!^lll"^ for advancynent. I nslj L>i I ■ ■ y >ri LebH'iOi- 




JUIU 



Wwfflw, *a*Hf F *ed" (A# fp/iWie 



Tta Soviets sympathize with the cause of the 
Pofitttrio rcbcit, who are seeking an independent 
state in the We stent Sahara. The Kremiin s-UppOris 
Sah ara n ' 'sctf • det erm inat ion ' ' — as 1 Oflpoi ed to in de - 
pendente — in international forums and sanctions (he 
transfer of Soviet arms to the rebels by Aigeria and 
UbyuC- 

.JlAf UbbK (las 
avwut i^u stigertti to transfer arm*- that it no ionptr 
needs to the PoiitariO. but not any major systems 
that might internationalise the conflict in the West- 
ern Sahara * 

Moscow, however, refrains from direct contact with 
{he Polisario and has neither accorded it the status of 
a national liberation movement nor recotnizetf the 
Sahgran Democratic Arab Republic (SDAR). Even 
the staunchly pro- Moscow Moroccan Communist 
party {the Forty of Progress and Sociaiism) backs the 
Moroccan Ciovewrrfnl 't claim to sovereignty Wr the 
Western Sahan t 

pruvtaes. no tfiixcf 
mi i it at y support ana_sc antrum anj t aria n aid. Cuban 
Officials reportedi}d^ ^\hat each time they have 



urged Moscow to fake a more active role in aiding the 
ftdisariu. fhey have beenjtrmfy rebuffed. 

The Kremlin's camion Stems from its desire to 
maintain good rotations with Moroccan King Haisan 
as veil as an apparent Judgment that the Patisarlo'l 
chances of establishing an independent state tiny time 
Soon are siim. In response to fl Question at a public 
lecture in J9$2 in Moscow as to whether the Soviet 
Union recognized the SOAR, a Sonet speciaiisl on 
North Africa from the- Academy of Sc tenets ' Africa 
institute claimed the issue was "complex" because 
the Soviets had to- "take into account our good 
relations -with Morocco. ^ 



'tvowtn rnStn 



e Soviets belied that Hassz ( \ 
normal relations with the USSR to 



rnsure t ha t it wuid not ttep up aid to the Polisario, 



and Sudan during the past three years already has 
eroded US influence and brought in regime; much 
more veiling to deal with the Soviets than their 
predecessors had been. Domestic unrest in MorSCCO 
and Tunisia e* Likely to grow over the Mxt few years, 
potentially providing (he USSR with fertile ground to 
expand Its influence or at least undermine that of the 
United States. And in Mauricania h where a military- 
led coup occurred in 1934. the chronic instability of 
the central government niay eventually offer (he 
Soviets opportunities In that fa _ -off comer of ihe 
Middle East T "* 

Wary Mttftlittt 

The only state the USSR does not have diplomatic 
relations with in ibe Middle East are the Persian Gulf 



monarchies Of Qatar, Bahrain, and Saudi Arabia 77 
The Soviets scored their first breakthroughs in the 
region in yean io the fall of 1985, when they estab- 
lished relations with Oman and the United Arab 

Moscow's primary objective in the Persian Gulf re- 
gion, in onr view, Is the 'elimination of the US military 
presence. Soviet propaganda incessantly Criticizes the 
conservative Gulf countries for Cooperating militarily 

u rVaitar (heS^virLs ndr ihr Sauditwer r^rmslly ^rsd dipfa. 
mute rtlatiucu wtm Masccur wichdrti* \\\ culinary fran 3d«Ji 
Arabia in tin lice l9JDs. Thw. lKhrikallr Oiw stiU tut* '^l*nl. 
tvl in- fici Lhcrt tmi'-t been no Lie: fpr ilmoH M jfd r T 
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Lsratl 

The USSR 1 ? relationship with Israel has been a 
paradoxical one. Since- as Fa/- hael: ii Lenin, Soviet 
Communists have intensely distnisted Zionism. which 
they regard as reactionary and ^bourgeois" despite iti 
JOCia list element. Nonetheless [he- Soviet* were 
among the fim to reCog nize the new Jewish state in 
I 94Ff; but they have severed relations with H twice 
since iben, in 195 Wor 6ve months— and to 1 967. 
Israel"* existence and US JUppOtt for it have provided 
(he Soviets theij besi entree for influence in the Arab 
world; ye| their Self-infu'cred inability to talk with 
Israel hit pul tbem at a distinct disadvantage vii-a-vis 
Wellington— which has i nfluence with both, sides of 
ibe Arab-l&Tieli mnnjct.'P — 

The presence Of arer 2 milELon Jew* in the Soviet 
UniOn h many of whom desire lo emigrafe, and ihe fact 
that. Israel sees the protection and eventual emigration 
of Soviet Jews ai a vita] national interest add a 
volatile factor ibal is not present in the USSR'* 
relationship with most Other countries. The Interest of 
American Jews and the US Government In the plight 
of Soviet Jews has had repe-ri unions in L"5-5uviel 
relations. The collapse of the deaJ between Washing- 
ton and Moscow h January 1975 that would have 
liven [lie Soviet Union masi-favored-nation trading 
Status was a direct result of the Coneress 1 Jackson- 
Vanik amendment, which required thaL the Soviets let 
a Certain number of Jews leav e eac h year— a pledge 
the Kremlin refused to makf . ( 

Moscow, in addition, has to factor into its Israeli 
policy the strong US commitment lo the existence of 
Israel and the increasingEy close security relationship 
between Washington and Tel Aid*. The Soviet* have 
displayed concern over the US-Israeli "strategic 
cooperation" aereement^signed in 198 L but not im- 
plemented until 19BJ— partcCurarLy Its focus On cdUTt 
lering the USSR in the Middle East (see inset' ' 

]V AHOIltar crany o\ Soriii poky Loard [irwJ *; (ha.L, atlbau^ 

Mincow ChUrtlb™ ornnj- mhtr Middle EasLsm sue*. Li, r a h I is lhr 
Only LHunliy En ibe resion »H<tt Lhe Cccnniunui Parly has sumt 
influence in Lhc rtalKmjl Ifjiihlwrt Icl huJfli tuui s«c; in ih^i S0> 
Ha1 EKHii) pin 4 un Imllv Lriticiic thi jw>errUncn 



The OS-Israeli Miliary ReiatiursAip 

Far yean. Mwow t propaganda has depicted Israel 
tii a US "gendarme" in the Middle East, and the US- 
hraeli "strategic cooperation'* agreement of W81 only 
ret&tfrTnfff that view. The VSSR't sprciat concern ii 
that the US-Israeli Afttrro/andum of fJnde rstandlns on 
strategic cooperation is specifically aiintd at CQW\nr- 
ing potential Soviet military rnQves in the Mid die 
East. One Soviet ujflfe ial r rn '"^'t"*' ■■- J 
in said the agree mtnl ii "an unprecedented 
military-political concord in the domain of interna- 
titmat retaeioitf" because il refers Iq she Soviet Union 
a$ the 'officially defined adversary. r 



The Kremlin also has been worried by the exchange of 
military technology and know-how between Israel and 
the United SUtes. The Soviet*, fof example, issued an 
odndal TASS statement in May 1986 condemning 
[siae[ b 5 decision to participate in research for the US 
Strategic Defense Initiative 



Lacft of Relation* 

The Soviets have long acknow ledged J_ Jto US 
and Israeli officii I* chat it was a misu** ( o orcak 
relations in i%7 at the end nf rh^ Si ^. Day War L 

J Some Soviets 
hav^ k^nieoThe Kremlin's decision "to break relations 
an "emotional act ,h and orhen, a rash move Hh in the 
heal Of the moment; 

At the sime time. HoKO* has continued since L967 
to emphasize that Israel has the rieht to eiist. The 
Soviets have staled thi* ejfplicitiy in most of (heir 
"peace plans" Tor an Arab-Israeli settlement. 
Of Ortlyko made one of the mO*t emphatic Soviet 
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public Statements on this- issue in a news conference in 
Moscow on 2 AprEI 1983, when Ik declared that: H, Wt 
do ngl share the. point of view &T eitremijt Arab 
circles that JsracL should be eliminated . . . [ibis is 
both] unrealistic and unjust.' 

Within two years of (he break Ln relations, the Soviet 
were probing for ways to rent* ties £^ 



r 



1 



i 

^Jjjuruia trnS period, ioviet officials 
i*aj:eu numerous siofiei about an imminent resump- 
tion of Soviehlsraeli relations. Io the reverse of 
today's situation, it was (he Israelii who played hard 
to get and denied in public any movemenl toward 
restoration of tie?. The Camp David accords in 197S 
ended the USSR's courting of Israel, although period- 
ic contacts nave continued. 1 — " T " -T * 

Recent Deielopnenls 

There has been an increase in Soviet-Israeli 
SlUCb Gorbachev's accession to power. The Kremlin 
almost certainly approved Poland's agreement »ilb 
[srae] to Open interest sections in Warsaw and Tel 
Aviv One of the most significant Soviet steps was I he 
decision to meet with Israeli officials in Helsinki In 
August I9S6 to arrange for a Soviet consuEar dela- 
tion to go to Israel to review the operation of the 
5o*iel interests section run by the Finnish Embassy 
aod handle some consular matters. Although the 
Soviets abruptly ended the meetinfc when the Israeli 
side attempted to discuss Soviet Jewry and demanded 
thai an Israeli delegation be allowed to go- to Moscow, 
the meeting served as a signal 10 the Arabs lhai the 
USSR has the ability 10 develop leg own independent 

H The foreign flftiniittrj mm— <w IhwI'i requesc— *| chc 
iW^niOr Lhn L'N &HKfa| Aasamhlj- ia l4g| *n<J L9B4- Shcv+rd- 
huIie end Lhcn Ptrjmt Minikr Per« ji [he IflHii seijisn: and 
Smicc ind JiJMd i imbaHadQn Ln (Nc ma jnr cacriLili inert Decision.. 
aMy. [n 4-diliLkn, *a^h May on 1he aiuiiutHary ur<nK. Lm«y 
f-Jaii Ccrm*n?. Murai* Jtnds i J^ii-H del±cacioo hi Israel i«J 
kftiH* eu 1l* Ihe IJ5S-F ' 




policy toward Israel. Foreign Minister Shevardnad- 
zes meeting with then Prime Minister Peres, at the 
la tier's request, in September at the United Nations 
reiterated the point, even though Moscow went oat of 
its w U y to criticise Israeli positions in its media 
coverage of the mectint 



Sheet From Moscow's Persp*<lirt 
When Soviet leaders weigh the merits of resuming ties 
to Israel they prnbably calculate that, on [Jit credit 
Side, recstabushing relations wnuJd provide Jn entree 
into Af ab-hraeJi negotiation* from which tbey have 
been excluded since IS?3. Specifically, Moscow 
would hope to convcoc Its long-proposed international 
conference. Israeli fas- well as US) opposition has been 
the biggest obstacle to holding such a gathering. Such 
a step wou(d probably also improve the atmosphere In 
US-Soviet relations and possibly even lead ta an 
«s> c »n* of US restrictions on trade with the USSR. 



On the debit side, reeslalH'isrijng formal ties would 
alienate Moscow's Arab friends, most importantly the 
Syrians and Palestinians. Gromyko cited this as (he 
urimaiv reason for ant Ufci*i F 'tis strn w|ie*£ 

J branrhe^ ihe 

^Syrian 
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opposition pre vented the USSR from restoring tics to An added cortlpLi.CHti.on far the Soviets in restorinp ties 
IfrnrJi npy time soon. Mot* recently, ShevardnadKfO would be the opening of an Israeli Embassy in 

" J ^ Moscow that would be a magnet for "refusenits" 

(Soviet Jew* who have applied (0 emirate but have 
not been allowed to leav<) and the Soviet Jewish 
populaiion in eeneral £ 



ictorted that tne ^.jjh ^uju nor abandon >u princi- 
ples and must consider how its. Friends, might read, 



Moscow's concern about Syria's reaction appears to 
be well founded. President Assad's spokesman said in 
a public statement if November I9B5 that "nothing 
ju5lifies n the resumption of Soviet'Isrfteh relations as 
lon£ as Israel continues to occupy Arab territories. 
Syria 1 * sever ence of diplomatic relations with 
Morocco in July 19S6 for hosting a visit hy Peres 
indicates the intensity with which Damascus regards 
the issued* 

Moscow COuld argue with its Arab aJJies that havine 



probu 



Moscow \a ]*J74 [Jiat Lrus would be i serious problem 
for the Sweets requiring firm guarantees from Israel 
Limiting [he activities of an Israeli Embassy in 
Moscow. ^ 

Pros penis 

Israeli flexibility on an intcmationa] conference and 
the level of tensions between Israel and Syria are 
likely to delermine (he pate of Soviet move* to 
noimaLue relations, regardless of whether the hard- 
Line Likud or tiie more moderate Labor Party is ill 
power. It wodd be difficult for the Sonets to convince 
Syria of the necessity for renewed Soviet-Israeli f eta- 



relations with the Israelis wUl give it leverage over Tel tions if IsraeE Continues to hold to its current positions 
Aviv, which could be used to obtain a favcraWe peace 
settlement. It is doubtful, however, that the Soviets 
would gain such leverage or thaL tbe Arabg would be 
placated by .Moscow's argument. Israel baa not been 
willing in the past 10 Compromise on vital issues In 
return for better treatment of Soviet Jews and ts 
unlikely to begin doing so simply because it has 
diplomatic relations with the USSR, Gromykn made 
this pointr Jin 1976, as did Vladimir 

Folyskov, cfiief of the Foreign Ministry^ Near East 
and North Africa Administration, in talks with US 
officials in June I9&G-T - 



On the Palestinian question and the Golan Heights or 
new Syria n- Israeli hostilities erupt. Moscow's official- 
ly declared position is that relations will not be 
restored ontil Israel returns alt of tbe lands seized in 
19*7. but we believe it is likely (o take further steps 
toward better ties even without such Israeli conces- 



Some in Moscow would probably argue that the 
Arabs have nowhere else to turn and thus would have 
to acquiesce in a Soviet move to renew relations h no 
matter how distasteful. Most SovieL officials, howev- 
er probably are not that confident about the USSR's 
position with the Arabs. They are likely [□ worry that 
the damage in relations with the Arabs would be deep 
and lasting, possibly even severe enough to Convince 
SOrtle— Such as the Syrians and Palestinians— that 
there was no choice Out to throw in thtir Lot with the 
United States, as Hgypt did h to get the best available 
dea] with the Israelis. At the same linle, these Soviets 
probabJy would argue that restoring relations is likely 
to encouraKe the mod« rn " A rabs to reach an accom- 
jisadflticiri with Israei 



The Soviets probably will move very gradually to give 
tbe Arabs ti me 10 gel used to the idea of better Soviet- 
Israeli ties befnre reestablishing full diplomatic rela- 
tions. And Likud leader Shamir's scheduled tenure as 
prime minister until late 1933 is likely to hinder 
progress in Soviet-Israeli relations. It appears, howev- 
er that the Gorbachev foreign policy team — possibly 
prodded by CP5U [nternational Department Chief 
Dobrynin, who reportedly has Eong favored restoring 
ties — is determined to find a way to correct the 
hlunder Moscow made in 1 961 by breaking relations. 



An easing nf tension* between Moscow and Washing- 
ton will not automatically lead io improvement in 
Soviet- Israeli relations, but the last serious Soviet 



5* 



effoMJ 10 improve (it* occurred during Ln * heyday of 
detente. Tltf Kremlin probably would hope (h« one 
benefit fram improved US-Soviet relations would be 
coopcrJLLCMi (Mi issues inch as the Arab-teraeli 
conflict.. 

The Gorbachev regime's vitvt or tbe USSEt/j internal 
seiumy- ^piteLfjcallv, l ht eatc »r. lo which dissent and 
*nni E raiion axe lq he tolerated nl^> will color its 
policy i-3*ird Israel If Gorbachev continues his 
current tough policies toward Sovier Jews, this proba- 
bly would indicate tb&r "be has no reui intention of 
softenmg t^i Soviet poyitinn on Israel.* 1 On the otnc: 
band, an eas-ine or restrictions On Soviet Jews would 
not ne^tiiarily mean rtfniccw vas planning 10 rces- 
tetyiih Lies to L&rad. Such a HtaTKliutiaci could 1* 
directed Tno^eat influcncinc po-l;c T ia Willing tan 
lh:in in. Israel 



TV Northern Tkr 

Jusl u Efypt b lhe Vey Soviet Cartel of opr.* nu rnty irt 
Lhe Arab world, so Iran \f m in* northern Ukt. Irs size, 
location, and oil wealth. c.ive U kty ^ignificarice 
&ovirr ^rate&y toward Lhe Middle Easi- ftlthoupii ^c 
assumr rvfdhco^'s ulhmaie gc<al has been ami rem-aini 
ibo esiablishTnent or a rxo-Sc^mL T c K lme in Tehran, 
i^i inmc irnmcdiair ennctrri has l>?en w present us 
adversaries from achieving pi edorninant nlVicuLc 
Lhire. Soviet Concern over British arid German ascen- 
daW in [ran and how ihof.c powers iciiehi use lheir 
posh ion in ihccounLry to ihre;bLcn Lhe USSk pluyed a 
role m pro-mpiine ^he Stf^et o":iipnrion or parts of 
i>orihi:T[i [ran in 1920-21 and arjain frc-w to 
Lfliti. ['he Shah's overthrew iri 1979 ended a pi:r"H>d ol 
mLirc Lhan 30 ye* rt during which rive Soviet faced an 
oden/ve US present in Iran. Capililiiiflft on ibis 
jiralcfric -ifldfaLl bas been Moscow's primary aim in 
In: 

j",]it'-"Ji r. Garbai linv h c-;J diasiderJ Anitaliv SLTELunnitiyL 
ho; 1 1 " -= i1 in kri-;i ho *M ttS^d up -on .thci jI'. .iij"-«h. 
emimNinn. Tht runnbsr «r J**s allowed h ka*C (ht USSft i» 
l$tt iifinniq ir. i file lfaii u>»l4 pui Lht i-tarcnd Lrtal l»vrtr 
■ ndi mu yuf eIkc Ln airiiliO*. C^bichi:» , i 'cpiinf nti 
fitfttd Lpirs i-=i^ciii&nirie»^ih ""rffnitnifc 




Vhc So^-iers lud al;noH nosucceis in rc^lfli-iJife 
US m flu? not in Inn with \\neii own. Soviet Iranian 
relation?, liavc dcleriomtii iharply s:nce i_ •"'far. 
Moscow atrantiontd its enVL<. lq court ftyaiollah 
Khomd nL's rerjimeiftd lilted towflfid Uacli^d in the 
»ar between Ira a and Iraq Si ace I9S* Tehran h?-s 
Sho^a signi of dtiiring \i nalr lo lhe slidt. hair Moscow 
has ant been cunvmccc. of in* Knomani ^efin^Je , ! 
si.nccrity tnd hat rnaiatiitwd a LOLigh ;xwiurc toward 
Lnan- Soviet meJia criAiclsm or hanian pojl iti ts contin- 
ues LilmniL anabated* The visii 10 Tehran in Feb<ii- 
ai"y of licji Firs l Deputy f'^-ifn Mini^Lcr Korn i yn nktf 
w«$ the high?si Il-^cI Soviet, visii to Iran since the 
Shu hi fall, but by rrtWiaccoonli neither side ihc-J-ed 
a ^i I In c pes* ":q com promise on ihe b^ic iisue-i O^id- 
Lrti them. SLmilarLy. ibe *isits w Lhe USSR in tbe 
summer pr I9J6 by Lwo banian minisien, d«pi« the 
posit!** handling in tfl^biidel , rnerJii b yielded few 
resnlcs- ■ia^e_B;rh;Lpi 1 m ch^ energy sphere ^ce 
paftc ST) 

Despite this Lack of suoces. tbe Soviets prob^ly are 
iinsficcj MLflL Washingi^n a 1^ Tia^ not l*cii able io 
i cesi a bv p-h i^lT iiL Iran Conerrn rbat tli^ Ui-itcd 
^i:lWE will do » hit evidently twrn. tii^li in My-^cow. 

" Mow** KM te-'t slijhi'.j sfihctwrJ ia. iianw brf^^fifl i' 
■orpic-.l^r ik^stwriLifrTlvr ((it "Niikinil Vsiot of Inn" (HVQI|. 
a rbtiie lULL^n iLtb: bf in f*nan i«l A?*ii n Lri* u*n 
at Bik* ip Sflvifl A^trbaipn iinA |9J*- Trm j^f'itusna s>riMrt 
pep. honker, n uFfccuc bribe fnfl irmi ibc Mwow*anLrdW 
I u^:h LCoflirftuniHt party Mniinuei L*t«uJ™L a*|i- Kronen 
PfOiHiOMJa ic, Iran frfrr 1 igd*.-. Haljrjrt i* Kjbut. AfiHanKlan- 





For example^ 



Jlran was liutt^iiJis^ lujiuiib w w^nt tech- 
tioJogy and that its leaders were al he-art oriented 
toward th* Western economic system. This theme is 
expressed more directly in SovitL scholarly and jonr- 
nalistsc writing! en the Islamic regime. Far instance, 
Soviet media gave extensive coverage, to the EJS 
acknowledgment in Kavcmber that it had secretly 
provided some arms Iran f 



Eowibi 



tne Soviets Yieweci wain considerable 
concern tnc possibility that the United Slates would 
take military action 10 restore its position in Iran. He 
said the USSR's primary goal Ln Iran is to nrtv eni th e 
United Slates from regaining influence f 



FoJjiy Differences. The trend in Soviet policy toward 
J«n since ] 982 and the continued hostility of 
Ithomeini toward the USSR strongly suggest that 
(here wilt be no significant improvement in bilaiera] 
relation* as lone a* the Ayatollab remains, in power. 
Beyond the basic ideologica] differences separating 
the two regimes and Iran's traditional fear of its 
powerful northern neighbor, the issues hindering bet- 
ter relations today are: 
4 Moscow 5 military support Tor Iraq. 

* The continuing Soviet occupation of Afenamstan 
and Inns support for the Afghan rebel*. 

- Tehran's occasional hostile treatment of Soviets 
accredited to Iran add Moscow's withdrawal in 
1954 and I9B5 of most of its economic advisers and 
technicians from Iranian industries. 

■ The, Khomeini regime's repression of the Tudeh 
Party, 

♦ The public criticisms the [wO sides exchange in their 
medJjL 

The first two issues are the most significant and the 
ones on which changes in Soviet and Iranian positions 
afC leail likely Over the next few years. Moscow has 
gone to great lengths to improve its position In Iraq 



Soviet Reassessment of the Iranian Revolution 

An article in ike July iP&2 edition of the CPSU 
Journal KomnlUilist tvas landmark Jrt the Savins' 
reappraisal of the Iranian revolution. The author, 
Roftistov ury&iwtkiy, & deputy cMtf of the cfsu 
Cenirai Committee's international Deportment and 
out cf the USSR's lenior speciaiitts on the. Third 
World r staled that the fundamentalist denes ' cox- 
Svlfdpiivtt p&wtf in the summer of 19$ 1 marked 
the end of the revolution's "genuinely people's 
amiimperlalist" nature and the beginning of an 
"illusory" Cuesf for An fshtmfc 'Jhird path "beftvee-n 
capitalism and socialisrt- r 

Ul'yanovskiy claimed the February JP7S revolution 
vas "bourttoii democratic" and t&uld hove moved in 
an "anticapitatist "{thai is, pro-Soviet J direction. 
Unforttmateiy, he lamented, tht ccrwpltt* iritimph of 
the Shia elergy stifled the revolution s "progressive" 
tendencies: 

The more the new organizations^ power with its 
specifically Islamic features screngthentd, ihc 
rttorf rapidly the foundations of the resolution 
as a truly people's antiimperialist and democrat- 
ic revolution were eroded 

The article was a rationalisation, and. at the iQme 
lime, a eX>nfirmo.tion of the negative shift in the 
USSR r s view of Khomeini 's Iran, rft licit f and h&0&$ 
by Ul'yonOvtkiy and others emphasizing the same 
themes in even more strident J+rms eantimie i& 
appear in Septet mtdti 



since and h as long as the war continues, is not 
Eltely 10 lessen iu military support for Baghdad unless 
a dear prospect far major Soviet gains in [rail were (0 
arise. The Soviets are noL likely to pull oat of 
Afghanistan entirely any time soon, and (fir Iranians 
arc becoming bolder En their support for the rcbdS- 
Soviei media in February Criticized Tehran for send- 
ing a clerical delegation into Afghanistan to meet 
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*i(h rebels and claimed "tlw Iranian officials' inter- 
vention if\ AfEhanisian's domestic a fairs il bromine 
more blalanl and overt 

^^Jlfanian Deputy Foreign MLnriier 1 Larijam's 
LulCawjlb Soviet officials Ln MoteOw in August 
yielded no meetinfi of the minds on Afghanistan. And, 
in. Dflctmber h Isvestiya, in one of the hardest hitting 
public Soviet criticisms of the Khomeini regime lo 
date h accused il ofcooperatlag. with the UrtlLtd Statu 
in an L Undeclared war" against ihe Marxist, govern- 
ment in Afghanistan- and in denigrating the USSR's 
M internr>iirtTtal assistance" to [he Najib regime. 



Pfnssbte Areas for improvement in Relations Even 
without movtmtnc On [h«e Issues, bowcver h d lessen- 
ing of the Current hi^h state of tensions is possible 
wh''r Khomeini is in r*?w*i- ^ 

^Tehran's primary eoais arc to kssen Su^et 
djfTtnary support for Iraq and convince Moscow to sell 
Ithji major weapon system*. Although the Soviets 
hav* driEEed their feet in responditlE (0- Iran's over- 
lures, and bilateral trade In 1985 dropped to its lowest 
LctcL since 1 he early 1970s (see tabic 4), economic 
discussions are continuing. Both governments have 
indicated that Stan* Soviet economic advisers and 
technicians are likely to remrn Co Iran in the near 
future. Iran's Minister of Pctrnleum claimed after hi* 
Aueus[ visit to M oec^w that (he two sJdes would 
cgnduCI a three' month study to assess the possibility 
of resuming Iranian natural gas exponj to ihe 
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LSSft." Tehran terminated iuch deliveries in l9JifJ 
because of difTiCuJlies over pricing. Even if the tu*o 
COuld agree on pricing. refuibisninE (he IGA'f I 
pipeline would take six months to a yeai 

The Soviets also might wiping, m rcLurn Tor 
Iranian concessions on other Issues, to increase t licit 
ftTirlS -sales to Teh Jan. Moscow already has allowed its 
East Kuropeari allies lu boost arms sales to rran. Srjch 
sal" ii^r^T^rj by a factor of six in LQS^C 

j but dropped off" a cam m fsec 



syiLems probably islems from 1^0 ration they do not 
waot to enable lian to cstnand l |i ■■ war. and th-cy want 
10 avoid antagoniriiiE I ray 

" The L ">iK:ii. hj*e mad*: n h : u- ntnlun o: nu.-h j- icreciiKiK. 
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At*vr Ktomim. AlThough the S&vwli are uriihely ^ 
soften LlrcLr stance Oil [fan iig nLfi^y ri 1 1 Lon^ aj 
Khomeini a id pmra^ they (MPhaWy would mount a 
n^iijni til or L to court i iiiKwwr retime e^cn if il wt-re 
run by Oiher fu.ndflrtntnla.Li54 derks— the mosL likely 
dtviLopm^iii (K'notnelni is around SI and resorted 1o 
I* i;\ Tailmfi Ih-jiIiIi I Lf Llie new rtifime adopted * Itss 
huitllu v?oLi^v (tiwjTfl i he L'SSK than Khomeini'*, the 
Sonets w-yuld be likely (0 fcUow a policy flf LflduK- 
:ntni5 iLmcd i improving suie-EfrSLaSe relations ;Lnd, 
ultLnwtcly, incr^ir.t Sn^ier inClTHM^tc in Iran They 
Lrud this f&f thrice year* before gmni! up on 

Should a. 5-^l^:l-j^ih regime ptlivc Ln be as a.riii-SwicL 
as fOiftineinl's or. on iht fHflif hand, sliould a major 
pri^ci struggle ensue. Moscow alniosL certainly would 
^1^(7. i jic rtOLcucia". |:.-.e r s U lia* both insula ftud outside 
If An Lo pivmeiL "lie etLiblisnn^nL uT a pjo-Sovic" 
mm' mi: li 'Tehran. Ideally/, too Kremlin would hope 
Tor a regime headed by ibe alaondily p*o-Sovie[ 
Tudeh (Communist] Parly The Tudeh, however, has 



m been a insjof factor in Iranian politic* since Lhe 
1940s, and its ability to operate in Iran Jia* been 
irastically rtduted since the Khomeini rc&Lmc de- 
nted the paHyiHt£al in and arrested many of 
ts leader*, who remain in jail. The remnants of tht 
jaily leadership Red *o the Soviet Union and Eastern 
^urO|>c and eLecmd a new general s^rttary, Ah 
Kha^uri, us replace lh= imprisoned Nurcdin Kian»". 
The oartv's lnemberstup. which -according 

a -totaled no n»re than I M 
\? nasdwrndled funher. 



L he Soviets presumably rtcogmze thr Tudeh "a wet- 
ness, and they have been calling for a uniLcd front of 
lufiiiLi (including he Fedaycen-L Khalq. p^yjahedin-e 
Kh.akj.and Paykar pan i«) and disalTLined minunries 
(see inselj Nol all of th-wt groups, paTlieuhirly Line 
iitnniest— the Mnjalicdin — itc interested in copier - 
aliiiE with either the Tudeh or Sh* Soviets, however, 
and the prospects for tuck a united front seizing, 
power or even wielding major influence arc likdy lo 
rt.nnu.in slim for some time to com 

Moscow has iwc olhti kvcfs— . economic and mtle 
lary — with which to influence 'ran. Iran i- need for 
SovicL assistance in operating key components of Liie 
mccI and power iudunrics huiLmdy been noled. In 
^ddlLion. aoproiimsicly I ] percent c-r [fan's LmpOii-s 
cuTTenlly tfanslL SofieH«ritfl*y n aecurHlin E '.a [rani:m 
lr;Lde do I:: A .^-iaLlL ban IIP Lhii, L= liz^H i1 It^lI^ WC-uld 
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Mmw*> and IrM S A*Ffl4ffi|t*J 

The Soviei Army hetfrcd instaif ihe shar J-W leftist, 
itparatisl jt efmcv; in Iranian Azerbaijan and 
Kordeiititi in l$4y. end Moscow has mointtiincd 
i-eiatiosithtpi with ihe Azerbaijani and Kurdish Dum- 
mrratic Portia, which remain influentioi in iht?ir 
fespectiw regions [see foidout figure f 2 ai the back\ 
The Soviets haw spoken oui openiy itnrc 198 2 jot 
Kurdtsh autonomy, and the inedia in th e USSR J s Wti 
Azerbaijani Republic often i jjut vriind calls jor 
"reunification" vf Soviet and franinn Azcriy. fn 
addMvn. reports Q, 

confetti in franix* Baluchistan, atd Souttt rrtrdia 

accasj^njtji^ catt for autonomy fw the BaiuchZ2 
t ™ 

, ~j*riflr the 

Sdtrfi W^* Mi Wit.** of CW 

fem that itntahilily in JVflrc ^uW fre Mf £*A^r#lff 
dJtouJ ft'ejfc^ intffvemiorf^ _]dftjr 
/bey v^uitf rt:ijffl fl^/ff rrtf irr-H-i- A 0^ i r" ~H 

H-ar/lf tbtinjuli COritro! overfrQumrtiSi. lhe 

We tteUeve cvw*rr. fl/jfliir WfJfJfn ,/|Jr- r t^ndj'-:)r1 h^j^ 
(OirrMJitf i<? Jfcfljf MuHUiv'.f jNJ/fCJ- trtwd Iranian 

minorities /(?njf i'r vj'^wj rta rf^/nf jjt Tehran as 

tintagimtilic {fticnrd rVurhirryiOc. lih&kld nn Irun\ui\ 
favsrnn\?nt begin to turn frf7f£ tvw/rd /he United 

States., the. Soviet i probably wait I J try to- stff MP the 
minor tiit r an i he a- ssumpiion that lnsiobiiity \S pref- 
erable iO tin Jrpn thilt rJ tigtfl'rl in tbc US camp. ' . 



cre^ic c^onc-rxiLC h.u rd-thi rs far Iran., but 3 1 must £^r- 
rainly nut enougli to farce il [0 aller iu bnf.Lc policies 
MiwcoL-er, i>y wicldi £ i a-cli a levs;. Mon^^ riiks 
po^nu: Teh run closer iln; Wc;.i oui oi Mnomn: 
need 



I rin (kc faldaut fisvre 3 J at Lhe back). The 
Soviets have 28 divisions (26 motorized rifle, one tajik, 
a ltd <mc flirbomtl in I he three milium dlitricts ncwlh 
of [Tan Lirti rlit equivalenl of five or ti* dLvisiuns in 
A Fghanistan Tht djviiiajii in the- Tu r ktfi(a Tra ns- 
and Karlh Causae military di^trittj art 
among ihe kiSt-weJI-equippcd Suwiel for oes in the 
USSR 1 ?, border regions Wc bdieve, however. tJi^t 
these fdrc« y,rt 

cither i Limited or full'ScaLe Invasion of Irjn on 
lelativcly ihorr notlte withoui subtLantial rfljn forte- 
mc-nt tjam Soviet forces opposite fnATOor China." 



The Sovleti havfl also been de^elopinE tociilnaency 
plant since for mihtaTy Mitipaisns injran jntj 

chc Persian Gulf r.f^v_]n.^ iipust 

~JiollovHin.il tlie auj*!* "a. U 

-ttia ^yrji-^whf. . gjjff tumpLelclv rccvakaced con- 
LmEHjTHiy pliiiis for Soviet military intervene ivn "i Iran. 

'C7 "JblaimeJ m lhai the 

L.^.5ft maiirtjmtu aciaifeO com i agency plsnt for a 
"VOrn^li't" Lakeover of I run Iri adnmon i 

^jntli^:itC^ L I'M L MDS03W h-il3 trLaLL^ a. 

:rvzMti- level Tiihcary oontniand for lhc SotJih^cii 
Asia. reEi'in— th* Southern The:it" or Militarv Ope^ 
aLlons 

Any cf :hu ful lowing, dc-velapmcnt^. in view, 
pmhflb-y iwauld kad ihcScn'i^s :oconi-i^tr military 
tnlcrveniivn irt Iran: 

* Mf^cow perceived that Unired Slate* was itself 
pre^ariiiE 'Q irnc-rL-enc. 

* <7cii:r al po*ei in [r*n br^kc- down m<) tkc country 

btcan. CO fragment. 

" Wt DelkfVE chit i T-ull-iuIn iM«alJaf1 of lun whjU reft* i ft I4~e 
10 ij^ic - . J ii-ij-iOn-: ^^jd l;jn a rio - 1 ■ of |=' cjjj-i -"ii i^n ^ In "nati^r- 
l> in iii^^s o^ wiih j liniicd ^h|L: - .i^d i.c- zi fl (ci i-m ic. Id Ur 
l.i dMCh^L l!V "U^-" 1 "v" ii J~i-* Jl : !.■ I L i .1 n ■: nrwr im to thrt^ wcnk' nf 
IvcEAiiUGn- C- 



HifiVfl*^ J'rfv^irrf. Tlie prCPt'liK ii!" -i:':^1:l^ Soviet 
miliiary forces in ihe Mulberri USSR"anjd Afa^mii- 
st^in iiv<t ^tfQew ilstnOSt powecful potential le^*r 
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Treaty friendship flwwtfl Pm** and the fruit* 
Soviet Federated Soeialht Republic, Signed 
jtMorcow, t&februiry J«J 

Article 5 

The two hieh rontrociin% parties underlet 

(I) To prohibit the formation or prised within iheir 

respective territories of any Organizations Or grOups 

or persons, irrespective of the name by which they ore 
known, whose object it to <n jfljip in ocu of hostility 
against Persia or Russia, or against the aliies of 
Ritisio- They witi likewise prohibit the formation of 
armed troops within their respective territories wf/fc 
the aforementioned object. 

f2j if 01 to ailcnv a third puny any organisation 
whatever it he eafied. which is hostile to the other 
coniractinf pony. \o import or to convey in trorsit 
across their eountries material which ton be used 
against the other party 

(J'f To prevent by oil mranH it t heir power th e 
presence within their territories Of withtn the Territo- 
ries of their ailies of oil arrnies or forces of a third 
party in our * m ^hieh thr presence of soch forces 
would be regarded OS a menace to the frontiers, 
itterert. Or safety of the other contracting party. 

Artiste 6 

if a third patty should dfrtr/Tpp to carry Out lj policy 
of usurpation by meot\S of armed irttertrnUan irj 
Persia, ftf inch power should de-jrre to use Fcrbi&ri 
territory ax o base of operations v%aiiat Russia, or if 
a foreign power ihouid threaten the frontiers oj 
Federal Russia or those of its aliirs. and ifihe 
Persian Government should hot be able to pui o stop 
to fuffc me noca after having been one* coiled upon to 
do so by ffussiO. Russia shall hove thr n$hi in 
ndviince her troopt cnto the I'rrsian interior for (he 
purpose of eorrying out ike military operations neces- 
sary f^r its defense Russia undertakes, hoover, w 
withdraw her troops from Persian territory as soon as 
the dovger }\^. r been returned 



• r\ leftist facMOfi seLted j»wer and appealed to ibe 
USSR Far help" 

AllhouEh the USSR has the capability (0 intervene 
militarily. I he decision to internal* would be sri 
agoniiifllt one. Even a Li mi Led. Intervention into Azer- 
baijan *ouW Tace fierce Iranian resistance, arid major 
terrain and loeislLc problems. A US military response 
ihould be difficult in this scum Ho, but Somite leader* 
probably would judct there would be a strone liveli- 
hood *r a LTS mo« to occupy parts of sumbern Inn. 



A lull-scale invBi&ion would present exponentially 
scaler OEJtfatjnna] difScallles an<* fiiki of u major 
confrontation ^irh (he United States. Shcti a cam- 
paign *fluld be on a scaie larger than an? ihc USSK 
Us wapc4 since World War TT. In the besr of 
circumstances — timiied Iranian resistance Dnd no 
US iniervfTitLon— wc brieve ii would takeSoviei 
force* sii co 1 1 weeks to seize tk oiL-iich Khujcslan 
tceloii on iht PcriLan Gtj IT Lictoral. Soviet Icadeis 
wy^ld anticipate (hai a full -stale invasion of Irar, 
v. Duld_?T0ci^L a maj*r [JS rnilitury rtss>onsfij^ 

"1 claimed ihe Soviets were w-i. 
arfd re si 'he senwS fLiti of su-^ti S conJronliiiios. 



A.fgbanisiiaa 

£vef sijico Russia'^ eipaTnion into Central Asia \he 
IVth *u»[iir>-, AfEhsiniiiaa had been a buffer beiwcai'. 
Lilt K^ssiun. Lhen Sovlli, domaLns m<! Somli 
LxuLLfolled until 15^7 by t'ne Brinih. Mostn^'i mva- 
ston of December 1979 changed Mthajiisian's i«Liii 
Tfom tluiL f>r a buffer tv :l poiemial mteErai pan yf iht 
SovieL Lmperinni. The invasion hol only m^-keo ihe 

" : " IT Ihr J^iCC5 "LK lO ir,l f rvrfti Lhty <*OllM IW l^i!> lOi iC 

Angeles S anrt A or ihtir I ^ 3 : Ircscy ^ rritndsh-.p will, lun J- 
It^sj juii.licaLiun |w m> imawvm. j"Si ihi^diJ in .=>4l 
jfhrmk t^iiit! ^hal ihwM ^ ■ nir J piny imrr^iw nnlmrilL in !■ jh 

^ uh Iriniy n Ltrriiory a t"?>r (,( m^riLiuns a^: Iir VISSR 

■ Ruiiii havf iIk: riihL rn aU^a~-<c >«r i™pi in;u -Jin \^(f.zn 
in^ridi f« Lht pinsw of cirryir.i aui IV m^liLirv opcraiiyni 
nttciiary i|jte:>nsc." Thr ili^h ^niLinraLly itirdtii^d Arm.li'5 
c inJ 6 ^"i^ ireaty irt I?!*, *nd Lhc K^inm'.. ftfiiir^ i^iiLfj-.td 
lU^atrtitlLkin in NiKmbW H». The 5*ntfU iinorcd lb* 
lr*iWn --riikcb JiLlI ""O-V piililpehr ind pcmlEly nf [he entire 
inaJl* "hinp in hi* 
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USSR's fir*; oecup^iioiL of 3 Mid-Ik Ertivn tftuniry 
smc: chc wntidfiwal of Soviet Forces from ]ran in 
|946. I>u< alhO E Ll fu*[ expansion uf Su^eI ll)tiItl)I in 
1he ration tinse the reconqussl of Cenlral Asia 
■d Lifi i-iy: arid alter the l Q IE-2l civil v^ar. In addi tJufi, 
I he invasion rn&Lucd ihc unly r*far*ist reeime vther 
Lh^Ji J he one in South Yemen — in 1he Middle Last. 



Tlit Solids' occupation of Afghan isian hai enhanced 
their a bil-ty locxertise influence beyono. AfBha.n 
bonier^. They aTL L in a btuer position [ft pur mil i Lary 
prc^st;ru on [ran unj Pakistan Tims far. Mttstuw lias 
conducicd only limited raids from Afghanistan mto 
Pnkisinn add lian againu Afghan iltJUrfitfU Mi^cis. 
und Soviet for<;w in A fe ha.n islnn as now ^onslituLcJ 
do not -xisc a major mtLi La r\ LhrcaL ^o Pakistan or 
Iriin frforno-ti. Trffoit lhe Srjvki* uy^'d crTcciivcly 
use 1heir presence in Afghanistan as a staEinu base foT 
Lai £c scale cniliLarv Qperaiioris btvcwid Afghan bor- 
ders, they first would havu lo o.uell the insurrjency iik! 
cnaVt massive losislic improvemcnLS (roads, airfields, 
[ntl hnt':;. l-:'i in iilu ii i-L::L I i-::-nsV Knnelhd t^S. I n uGir 
face* Sovier lorces on i*d Flanks, Pakistan has Lo 
contend for the firsL time wiih a Sov^l military 
presc-icc o:i in border, and So^ie; Lictica.1 nrpowcr 



has Lh-e f»icjuial lo rr.o^c scimi iilom-ri^rs cioser 
Lo the SLruit of Hormu? 

A1 ihc same lime, the Soviets" inviiion »fld cQALifiuirift 
occupaiion of Afghanistan has had negative repertrus- 
.licid^ far [hem in Lhe iteion a?id beyond. The occupa- 
tion of a MiJtJIt; Eastern, hlsm^, # nd nij:M limned 
nation bis aparkec. rtscntmeni a^amsi Moscow Erom 
each of these turns; innintnw (mun Middle Cistern 
sLates are nr.embcrs of alL threes liven some of Lhe 
Soviei Union's friend^ in the ntaBPi Syria, 
Iraq. AljerLa. and ihc FLO. were <±i5illusioncil by 'h^ 

invji\.it>n, ji 1 1 hfiug h — ffti I hn iflCciL [tflfL--Lh.LV hlL'C 

muLei 1heir dn?leusurn Terhups t^en muru impOT- 
ranr., [h.c Sft-'Lui rno^e has made some regional st;nes 
muTt re^piivt (o increased US miliiafy pfttmt 
m lhe rcflior 

The Situation i (rfay Flcfor^ :ht: Soviet? ^::lii L^Crl 
conreniplaLe capitalizinf; or. i.hdr mililArjr preswtttifli 
ArifhafljiiLin, thty nnjsiftrii aiabluh wmrol over the 
counLrys.de. a seal iliev app^i" w be lurk Lly^t: 10 
n<i\\\c:-\w£ linn w\:t\i i heir Lfopps ftrsi encered lhe 
country m 5?e Lumber l^? < r 
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TbeSO'k* Withdrawal 



The Soviet teadenhip has made a drcision which I witf officiaiiy announce today. 
By the end of 1 9S6, six retftnems^one tank resiment, two motorized rift* 
rrgimcnts, and three antiaircraft ffsimrnts — along with fheir eft&blished 
equipment and weapons will frr returned from Afehmistan to the motherland. 
frfppt<tvS*J These units * HI return fv the regions of their petmin&nf drptayment in 
the Soviee Utwut. and in such a way thai aii fhattfor whom this may be of 
ituertst may be easily convinced of this. 

- Speech by MikhdiKiQrtntlnY 
in VladiL-asLck, 2E Jul} 



UmL LSftrim Pric* hi 
Withdrawal 

Tint rcci mcn< Shiodarid finMr. 

lank* deployed 
etstwhere untit wrlr 

J*ly> 



s^ 7 " r ~ir 



QriamflJ fnowriznd ShindawJ |y fl 

'■fl* raiment 

<MRR) wir.li iAr« 

balralinni^r 

irmortd pcnwinel 

Mfffcra 

New MRfl with One Sbiniind r,i[ij| j|| Yd CcrtlHO^y 

fcij.Lij.liMi pf irmorrd elerfums. jrrmji] fcij ITQctotXf 
FWOnrlcl torrien AffruH) 
jAPfaJind two 
bairatmns nf (r**fcj 



Oriciul MRR u-iLh K^nd.ji Nd 
iwn- bDcc«kiri! sf 

APCl _ 

New MRR u,ih MW Kradui (int|4l Yes, Ctr*moJI7 

bauflJiwaf APCj elements IfrLimJ ll Ocrobcr 

And Iwq- IjatLiliora of 2 J Auguith 
LrucLx 



Air defense ietirftcuL Kibid Y«l Ceremflfv 

. l9fcfube r _ 

Air dcfonic regimem Shindand Yes. -Ctra^nflj- 

SI Qcwfcr 

Aif *f fena* rejirjienc KontfuK Ytt. CcKoinnr 
2? Ociobtr 



/Vflpfr fr'vrnf m this city f&mdiaf today bid a ceremoniai fattwtlt to the. Sasi of 
the six Soviet regime-ftts being returned home in keeping ^ih a /aine decision by 
she governments of the USSR, and 4fghaatis$t\ 



L J 




— Mmw TA55 in tnfiluh. 27 OcHib*r 
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Oi'Cf the post two years, (he Soviet have attempted to 
redress the situation by angmentinE their Forres in 
Afghanistan, pursuing a. more aggressive sJrategy. 
against the insurgency, stepping fap military pressure 
on Pakistan and Fran, improving train ijig of Afghan 
military a nd political Cadres, and rtpJacbg the 
Afghan leader. The USSR hai some ] 16,000 men in 
Afghanistan, up about 30 percent Since ISHKL Among 
the ItlOSl significant additions have been Four more 
battalions oF special-pur pose forces, nttre fiied-wing 
aircraft (.up from 75 (o 1 LS)„ and the deployment of a 
2,500-iTLan motorized rifle regiment lo the Herat 

xegion pear the I rani an border. None of the units 

lOtaJing about ] ,800 troops — that Moscow withdrew 
from Afghanistan in£tfob« was critical to the Soviet 
war effort (sec inset] 

The more aggressive Soviel pursuit af the insurgents 
has led to higher ihan uiuaE casualties on both sides. 
Although Soviet forces have fougliL more effectively, 
and at I tail Some Afghan forces have shown lejiative 
signs of impnwemeni. the regime remains unable 10 
stand on it* Own. r 



A Reman Tt> tiang T$ugh 

The Soviets probably believe that the internationai 
easts of staying in Afghanistan are diminishing with 
time. Despite the continuing broad support for the 
annual vote in the UiV General Assembly ealtintfor 
iht withdrawal of "foreign " troops from Afghanistan, 
most countries that condemned {he invasion or even 
truposed sanctions against Moscow have returned to 
business oj usual with the USSR. Oriental Institute* 
department chief Gankovskfy tola 1 US Embassy offi- 
cers in August thai US inwfamcnt in Afghani- 
stan is a passing whim of the Reagan adminiitration. 
Although Gankovskiy probahiy wtts exaggerating for 
effect, and the Soviets are stiff quite concerned with 
US and other support for the insurgents, an balance 
most Soviet poticymaken probably vrould agree with 
his basie point: US involvement is not itktly to fast 
indefinitely because Afghanisiatt it not vf vital inter- 
est to the United Seatei.^fts it is to the USSR ~~ 



for a. ana l reeled alri 



in for the Long Hmt. The Soviets, despite their minor 
troop withdrawal in October, appear to prepared 

" "laniturL 
Lbrougbour me Soviet 
parly, governmenr., anOTimlilary there is a general 
resignarion 10 the fact that the USSR would be in 
Afghanistan ("or a "feneration or more. 1 ^ 

^^^oviel olndals often ate the 
fledgling Balsbevifc regime's long fight against the 
Centra] Asian Baimathl resistanre as an indicator of 
Moscow's capacity to persevere against ihe Afjban_ 

[llSUTTerLtS. Gorbachev liirnwlf nwrf- — - L r ' ■■■■ ni ? f I 

_Sl he iovtei domestic media have given 
maclnlnTTe' eKcensiwe coverage lo the war daring ihc 
past two yeari, which suggests the leadership is trying 
to- prepare the public far a long uruEgk ' 

From M-^-"™'* thw.^ ibetoflw of withdrawing 
are hlgr. l_ said tnc tajli£ _ 

qurnces 0J j premature withdrawal would be even 



more caja^jjopbic than those of Faitin e to i n tervene in 

t Jiiwaiwa m Atanamstan beu«c that 

iovLeL (caoers would see it as "too shameful" to pull 
out. The Soviet Union's presage as a superpower 
would be tarnished " 

The ideological rationale for not leaving is also com- 
pelling front a Soviet perspective A major factor 
behind the initial invasion was the desire 10 avert the 
collapse oF a Marxist regime. An article published in 
NtWy* Vrernya shortly after Soviet forces moved in 
asserted ibat: "To refuse lo use the poteollal which 
the socialist Slates possess [to aid the Afghan Ivfirx- 
is(4j would meao. En fact, avoiding an internationalist 
duly." 1 The Soviet Ambassador (0 France, in a speech 
in April 1980. said the Sonets could not "permit the 
transformation of Afghanistan inloa new Chile/ 1 
where the Marxist regime of Salvador Allendc was 
toppled in 1973 and the Soviets w«c powerless lo 



pjevfliu il. The Soviets probably fear thai allowing lk 
Marjtislewernm6iH in Afghan ilian to coHap*e vouid 
se< a dangerous precedem audi raise questions abum 
Ekcir willingness 10 support Marxist regimes clse- 
wiiere- 

Dsspire the feasors 10 Stay L some Soviet officials ha^c 
indkaied to Western and Pakistani soutccs [hat the 
Kremlin would serially consider *ithdrawine in 
forces, LF reasonable terms tould be worked out thai 
preserve the nature of the Afghan regime. Socne of 
these officials ha^e actually claimed that a decision lo 
withdraw hai already been made. They may have 
been referring to Gorbachev's July announcement of j 
limited wii hdrawal. We doubt thut a dec is inn yn a Nil 
withdrawal has already been mad- 

The conflicting sijnals coming Irom the So^ie;s mi|f ■■■ 
simply be a smokescreen to can: in icr national pies- 
s^con the USSR lownhdrau C 

3 They cuuld ato ;l ogfjtd fti • of *■ 
^S* in* f^oreaiire^'c strategy a^ainsi the inhut- 
gems, Lhe replacement of former Afghan leader 
Uabrak Klarmai *iih Najib. nod Moko*\ iuijil 
flexible approach to the ITN "proMiriiiy lalks" wsih 
Pakistan will eventually lead to a resolulion of the 
Afghan problem ihut *ould permii a withdrawal of 
mou Soviet forees-. ]f so. (lit SocjcLs are likeiy '.o iu;:k 
with this policy cut^c, which would probably involve: 

* Wore aceres^e: attempt lo eradicucc rebel base:-, 
supper wLtliin ihe country :md atross ih« der in 
Pakntun ajid Iran 

• Imensive [rainirifi. of Afghan. mtliLary and |wiicic;i = 
i;adrts, coupled with a broader campaign in v/i.rs 
domestic accept nrc of ihe Najib Tegime. 

■ Diplomatic and subversive cITorts to weaken olisk!c 
support for the i n s^genrs (especially in I'akisianl 
and *iden in i Lrna Lional acceptance ofihe Mam si 
resimt. 

SkillfuS i rr.pl «ricn:2 Linn of fucb a policy could, in our 
view, lay she groundwork for the Si^icts to remove J 
tub&Laniial pan of Lacir fon:^ within two to three 
years, provided thai J^tiEaau nav\A \>£ coovukcH hi 
end it;; suopo;t lor (he tlIjcI^ — an e*ceu.ilmr;l>' difl'- 



vVhaL Moscow evidently hopes rn achieve in Afghani- 
itan.C J ,irt 

^Tk^mL,,^ an J secure as lhe (Hie in Mun^lia If the 
Soviets eventually suCMtd. they will have ^tended 
i ]i | >:> idi^rs of i h^z Soviet i mpcr iu rn and chanced 
their ability to exercise influence in South ind South 
^esi Asia, for at least the nem few yc-un. lio*£ver h 
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Afghanistan is likely to remain a major headache for 
the Kremlin^ helher or not the Soviets winhdraw 
their farcer 

Turkey 

Strategically, Turkey is the most important Country in 
the Middle East from Moscow's perspective. It is the 
only state in the region thai is a NATO member and 
that JPanlS US forces permanent basing rights. The 
Turkish armed forces a re by far Lhe largest in the 
Middle East, artd Turkey controls the -choke point to 
the Black Sea. A recent Soviet study of the Middle 
E«t claims that (be United Stats has given Turlwy: 

ine rote ^ a "torrftr, " Rotating ihr Swiet 
Uni&nfr&m Urriiorial cnnStgniiy with the fown- 
tries of ike Arab Ean and from dirmi dcitfi to 
them, /flfflrf/ thz rate of NA TO s ' 'guard, " cwi- 
troifing the gait leading torn the &f<Kk 10 
Mediterranean Sea.^*~ 

ItHdetmiHlnt lAv Link to Weshin^ton. Moscow has 
attempted to take advantage of Ankara's dissatisfac- 
tion with (he level of US support since the 1960s. 
Turkey's artier orer Washington's wiJhngaeSS to bar- 
gain away US missiles based on Turkish soil — with- 
out consulting Ankara — for the Soviet missiles 
Khrushchev placed in Cuba in 1962 and over US 
condemnation of Turkish move* during the crisis in 
Cyprus- in 1964 led tn the first warming of Soviet' 
Turkish relation* In the postwar period. Moscow 
iimiliClv capitalized on the US criticism of Turkey's 
military intervention En Cyprus in 1974 and the 
rcwEtiflg US embargo of arms to Turkey. Turkish- 
Greek disputes over Cyprus and sovereignly in the 
Aegean also provide Opportunities for ihe Soviets, but 
MOSCOW is constrained from moving loo triataolly In 
using these disputes to woo Turfcey away From NATO 
because Of Soviet interests In cuitiva tine G reeCe. 

■ 

Soviet Concern about Turkey's security ties to the 
United States lias erown since the Late 3970s- When 
Washington and Ankara were renegotiating their 
Defense and Economic Cooperation Agreement in 
[979, Krasnaya Zveida warned thst in the event of 
another war: "TutJmv, where a substantial number of 



US military Installations arc located, could undergo 
the traettiy of Hiroshima. "C 
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„ jMorereCenLly. 
the Soviets have issued the same type of warning to 
Turkey irk (heir media Over Ankara's alleged desire (0 
participate lo research under the US "Strategic De- 
fense Initiative/' Moscow also has shown concern over 
Turkey's potential usefulness to US military efforts in 
the Middle East. In December 19BJ Vasiliy Sairon- 
chuk, then chief of the Soviet Foreign Ministry's 
Middle East Department, criticized the reported es- 
tabliHhmtnt of US "Rapid Deployment Force ,h bases 
in Turkey duri ng a n interview with a Turkish newspa- 
per 

Current Swtvs <rf Relariatts. Despite the harsh Soviet 
criticism of Turkey's security ties to the United 
States, Moscow— by and large— haa gucceeded Lo 
maintaining a stable, if not always cordial, relation- 
ship with, the various regimes in Ankara during the 
past two decade*. The height ofSoviet^Tuiltiah. 
cooperation came in 19^8 with the signing of a 
"Political Document on Good Neighborly and Friend- 
ly Cooperation." The military takeover in Ankara (wo 
years later Led to a cooling oF relations that Lasted 
until E9(fc 




Afarom- and she Turkifh Straits 

r -i r 




Control wer the Turkish Straits has b*en an abjec- 
tive of Russian rulers tiriCt Tsarist Russia became a 
Black ptwer iVt fJic fait l&th century (see figure 
ffj. Even after the Russians ™?n the right from the 
Ottoman Turks in 1774 ta navigate the Black Sr.it 
and past through theStrpits. Ruisia's southern fleet 
was confined to the ftlack Sea few all but ttva- brief 
perivdi until the Treaty of Ozu-sanne in 1921 Great 
Britain and France awarded Rutna the Straus and 
Istanbul an paper in 0 ieeeet treaty in 191$. and the 
USSR asked for the same in talks ivith Germany in 
J 940 to divide up F.urope and the Middle East. 
Stalin made a final hid for eanfol of the Straits a\ 
the end of World War II thresh appeals to h is 
Allied partners for revlitan. of the Montreal Coavexi- 
tivn of 1936 and. when tho-s-e failed, throuah direct 
pressure o*r Turkey— aiso untuccrf-vfu. 

Turkish control of the Straits, places restriction.-; on 
the movement of Saviel worships m and out of the 
Stack Seo in pr-acetime and could bottle up "Soviet 
naval Arid merchant shrpi In times of tcnufrnS Of 

hostilities. The Montreus Convention requires that 
the Soviets provide t he Turks, eight days' mtki 

befeve sending any war ship over tQ.flfiG tons throt*f>f\ 



the Straits, and only one may transit ot a time. fJo 
Soviet o'trcrnft carrier or submarine may transit, 
except, in iar Gate of the lancr. for repairs. Soviet 
Civilian, but flOJ military. atrCraft C\re cilluwcd iO 
overfly ihr. Straus 

Despite these restrictions. Mos<^^ has managed to 
stretch and sometimes circumvent the Conventions 
prvvrtiOrU. F&rexan\plr. imce the late !°&)t the 
Soviets have made it a practice rrt declare fakirs of 
warships, whether or not they intend to use them. 
This alln-vS them to augment their Mediterranean 
Flotilla more qmckty in \imes of was Moscow also 
bar contended — pnd the Turks have accepted — that 
its Kiev-class aircraft carriers arc. actually antimb- 
mafine warfare iruiSftS. il\ws inabUnf; if to Circum- 
vent the ban on carrier transits. The So^ieit ahf> have 
fit> w i\ military transport aircraft clu\ming i key *>ere 
Ctuilion flights aver 1 wkey to resripply clients in 
ihr Mrddle £osi ami Aff\(a The Turks have reluc- 
tantly allied such flighty vn □ limited basts, pos-tr- 
bty becausr ftf cutuetn abo&t Moscow i capability to 
restrict Turkish flight.'. Jfl H^J^ri Furopc acraSS 

Bulgaria. 




Fonrici Soviet Pftmitr TiUwnoVs Dumber IM* 
vn i' ic Ankara — the flr^l by a Sovkl kadcr a?mosr 
i decide- — pul Lht ri!u t ;onsii i p bjck ana marc 

cooperative OOufJt, ^J-lhftu^l; leriMOnS ru/Nii 1 1: ^(j'r'i^i 
:ntuid iomniUliarY tin Lhc jtriCLly bil.nir.ral aspects of 
'he relationship haa been more .Tosui^t smcc the 

Tl khOP.OV visn, ai reflKred irtirtL ruCCcilLy by L|itir 

favoi able ^vci-hec of ftircie Minister Ozal^ July 
?^ visil to the USSF 

T|ii! cinnnmn; sphere >i i sro^c-n 1 1 y h^a b^cn iIk mo^i 
prodociKC area o: ^ovid-Turk:^ rtfr.iioi><. Tin: frjf.i:*, 
of TiW»ftflw"4 Ifip *as iht iisnins of a Iradc 
uerEmn«nl for ibe 19 tSo-90 penod lEiaL 9d$ a lartai of 
So b;llion in (oral irad; bct^ten ihc iwu L^mnes 
mincer.; dad*: iiLiifo.tcx! hy 70 i>crcenl Ln IflBi. 
LKC-prdine 1t? oflicial Soviet trade trar^cie 

Vj^row hii u\1;ndcd Antoin mo r e cretins- 
billion iiiicc l*J^3- — lhan any hlIlc r no-n -C"^n"nufl is i 
country. T* data, Turk c j has drawn onLy aboul SSftO 
million, ill' [his amouni. bui iL jdi used l^ic -aid cc 
Envelop io me imixiTldiiL ieCCOii of Us iy;.o nomy- . Sovici 
assistance hag been crucia] la cgnitruciLort of ihc 
h kinder i;n irtrp And £(cc4 wiOffka ((lit ; :irj;c!S[ in Tur- 
key), lhc Seydkehir Bruminum smelling plflni L find an 
oil nChiKry in Junij. The Soviets have approiimaid y 
1.500 economic advisers and technician* ivor^inE d.1 



ihcK P nd ftihtr raciliiiciin Turtey, Ifl February lhc 
i'-o sides signed a Z 3 ■ > c a r nigral sjas a p ret: mi: nr. I ha I 

cjlli for I i\c USSR. <rt prdvidi: Turkey & pta'tl oT 4 
bistort evb*C rticftrt inn n<i I |y by NVj. This wouhi 
equal j I moil 90 pcnieni of Turkey's na:ur<-i| gin nuciJi- 
an*! iiboui i ptrccni or ni energv nceis 

Soytet Asstttfor Sufrrsnimt. Tjrfcish aulhorLtiasC 
_T7 conrend itiii Vtcscoi^ was behind much o; iLfi 
(efV^if [tfofitm (hit rm+ed Tirrkty in 'he noddle 



i^SS R. and its allies iie supporiing; clue Kurdish 
insurEAricy in *asier(t TurJce^-C 



Wt believe EhaL Moscow miiniairu ooriLaci-s wiili 
varl&u* Turkish lefl^ine and KurdliH cAlrertiiil 
;roupi j n^l has p#D\ided fundinfi: and o:obrf.blv wnn 
.'.rnv; ^rf-^:-. :hrrj'.i£|- i n I c.r p- -il j:.i r I 

J 

E j i _L l F^tyii 1144 fi^en giierru ib 
to a imall jrcup ofTjFkish Kurds and 
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l r ^ ^nere is 

*\zu cvlJcikc tli-aHnt BiflEinans have bn Lhe past 
smiiEE'cd small arms in Lu Turkey. almost ceMainly 
with Moscow's acquiescence if not support. AlthCiiEh 
profit ma is a mo Live and many oF the arms 
appartrtlly Tall into lhe hand? of aEhtwiUr; EcrroriEEs, 
*e believe (Tie Soviets hope — at little risk or cost to 
fuel opppsitjjjn lo the Turkish Government. 



since 1930, Lhi 5ovj=u^re tilccEy to put marc empha- 
sis on Improving stale-to-stale ties and lea an subver- 
sion during (Jl4 ne*t fite years, unless tht inicTi^l 
situation suddenly deteriorate?. They will continue Co 
cultivate their (landtsti^e assets, both as a liede* 'o 
the future and a reminder Lo Ankara that they can 
cause (rouble. The Soviets almost certainly recognize, 
however, that Turkey continues lo he a brjIvHj rk of 
NATO cwi the USSR's soulbc-rn flank, and tliey are 
likely to act wiih apprOpfiaEe restraint 



Soviet siipport t however, appears 10 have been rela- 
tively lu* level Mosco*, purioin e its irudil ion a I dufll- 
Lrack policy, apparently wants (o be in a posHion lo 
Sit-ke l he fires of Turkish internal unresi— which is 
indLRenously generated- ■ without damaginE its stalL- 
to-state ties to the Turkish Government ana provokmg 
a confrontation wiih a hfATO rnemlwTi 

Tht evidence of Sovid iUinpor'E Tor the Ti^ikish 
Communist ParLy (TKP), in conLrast La 1 he circum- 
stantial evidence of sappor! for terrorisl groups, is 
unquestionable. The USSR, is the prime financial 
backer of l he TKP h whieh follows the Moscow p^'y 
line. The party, which has been illegal in Turkey since 
1 92 5, h^S 113 licadquafieis in f.asr Berlin Wjih SnvieE 
funding and tcchnual assistance, the TKF operates 
iwo elandesiine radio stations ("Oar Radio" and 
"Voke of Lhe Turkish Communist Party") ouL of Basi 
<Hermanv tbar broadcasL in Tarkisli co Turkey and 
W&slern Europe, The TKP, honvtvo-H it a bil nhy« Lit 
Turkey and has only a Liny follow-ins? ^nd a minimi" 
jihiliiy m influence evems Lhere 

Cfinliauing iht Duxl-Ttack Foiity. The InngLerm 
nature of Turkish inte:nal unrest. Wcsl Luiopcan 
criticism of human lights abuses- In Turkey, :he 
rivalry boween TutVcy and Qi^ce., Cyprus prob- 
lem, and Turkish, doubts about the inLcnsity of t lie US 
cnnirtMiniLnL eo Turkey promise m con none to p-ovide 
the Soviets wilTi upcninES toth to e*.ploLt Turkey's 
weaknesses and to try to woo i1 away from lhe 
Western all'unc* Wjih ihe success the mihtary re 
gime and r .hc tubsequ n L civilian govern me nc ol' Prime 
MiniMer Oj.h\ liad 1:1 sl-bilmng Ihn < ;>i::ilrv 



Lctaline Uu lue Bal^e* SbttE 

This Survey of Soviet policy hat shown that (he 
USSR's posiLion in the MiddEe Rasi today is strong in 
ihe northern tier and much lessslrong in [he Arab 
Israeli theater- Wkiciij h-fnseow has, ihe edge oyer 
Washington in all of the northern tier eaCepi TuTltoy. 
the Lnii*d Sta\tA Tci^:ns K [taitr inFluence than 1he 
Soviet Union in most of Lhe 1_ev*nl, lhe ATShi^n 
PctfiflS^U. f*nd Nnrrh ATrica 

Moscow's influence in 5yna. ui wtll a& in UbyH Arid 
Srturh Yemen, has nor balanced its Loss of influence in 
Ljypt The rcl^ion-jhip *iih Syria— Lhe USSR's 
most LmportaM in the Arab wor'.d — ensures Mos^v^ 
ii role LU Iho Kfiion'iceniijl lssuc. Lhe Arab- Israeli 
conllict. However. 1he S^vLrl position in ilic A*ab- 
3.;racli LheaLtr ^ill rLi:ijiiL inferior Lo thaL of Lhe 
United SLal^s at Iotie at Cairo minuins close ties to 
Washington, and n se^ms likely tlnal — barrinc •). 
ir.jjor politiL-ul upheuviil in Egypt— incmc ties will 
idfitinue Jo be SLroog during the rest of the l^oO"j 

TKl USS"R \. f . rcccgnijcri :ls aft i rn inAria nr acior b^ 
motL of the Ara'H, wjic valec its ttp^i;: for ;i 
Palescinian staie. The f'o-US Arab sLutej also lee 
r t: I : i E j Ej 3 1 : : L . O-i J I •■.:nn'.x--l\ . vf'r.h I lit Sovie: (IniOil 

a:- a useful tool to ensure Llial Wa^hir.cton voes noi 
LaJce them for jjiaiLLed Foi mo^t of ihe Arabs, howev- 
er , this USSFtS ilheijiic idecloEy. ^ggrc^ivc ^escala- 
tion erToris, ^i^d in^asbit ;>f Afghan israr. are ample 
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reason to keep a certain distance - Even in the pro- 
Soviet states— the PDRY excepted— Iota I Commu- 
nist panics are either proscribed of thoroughly tanned, 
and (he Soviets have snown^ittle abiliiy (0 sway the 
internal political order 

In the northern lier h the USSR, has been able 10 erten 
major political influence Only in Afghanistan. Despite 
decades uf trying, ihe Soviets have had no success in 
[kt postwar period in steering political events inside 
TuTtcy and Iran. The Communist parties, of both 
countries are- illegal and have been — with the **ccp- 
lior-. of lhe Tudeh in lli-c l24Qs— bit playeis in Turkish 
and [TAiiian politics 

Military power remain! Moscow's strongest card in 
the reeiun. The military lories (lie Soviets have 
deployed in the southern USSR opposite. Lhe Midd.lt 
[■asL, (liiif naval and air operations, in the MLddle 
East, LheLr willingness to use foice in Aftha(ii*tan and 
el spiny their own an defe-rue farces in Syria, and iheii 
provision ui" large amounts cT modem u>capO:u; to th^ir 
clicnti al] indicate lIi^l the USSR wi][ be a fcr*:= m he 
redipnud W ]ch In lhe Middle Easi for years locame 



Clients or count riei such as Iraq, which are temporar- 
ily stripped Tor the ha rd currency to pay for 
Western goooX Soviet economic aid and bilateral 
trade a*e important. Eveti countries as close LO the 
Soviets as South Yemen and Syria, however, have 
been dissatisfied tfiL.li the level and quality ol" Soviet 
aid and hu'tt been lookine to the West and Japan to 
provide the consume! goods, lechnotoey. hard curren' 
cy, and know-how thai the Soviet Union generally 
lie Vs. Thus-, i be gap between Soviet and Western/ 
Jiipiirtese/Soiith Korean invol*emen1 in the Middle 
East is NVely to widen. 

The Soviets si ill have trouble turniae lli*Lf military 
strenEih into cornmenSuTatt political influence in the 
MiddLe EasL They remain frOEen Out of discussions 10 
resolve Lhe Arab-Uritli dispate. ObLaininE a voice in 
the peace process— which would signify acceptance by 
the United Slutci and the regionaE stutei involved of a 
majOT Sovies political ioUiu the MLddle Oasi — 
concinaes 1o he one or Moscow's major fcoals (see 
ippcndij Eh The USS R's prospecu of realms that 
goal in lh= next five years are noL gonrj 



Us vend northern tier, however. i\tc Soviet?, trill 
canzioi match the power- projection capabilities of ihc 
UniLed StaLcsand its NATO allies, and, In fact, US 
improvements in Lhis field since the laic I?™* threai- 
sn i r. lea^c Moscow even Tunhtr behind, l he Sovici 
Union lacks the aircraft carriers or aeccs?. io regional 
airbases necessary to Operate fighter ahcrafL teyonid 
L'nc toider-lns regions of the SOu i hern USSR. Without 
fi^hrer cover, Lhe Soviets would nu' be uble lo irioam 
j loi: Led deptoymenl of tround forces Lo the recion 
or proLet-i their Mediterranean Floidla nnd Indian 
Oc^iin Squadron from Western carrier-based airccufi. 
T'n? Soviet are wortinc to remedy ihcse deficiencies 
hv developms full-si^e aircraft carriers and thecapa- 
biliiiiii. for tang-disLance air icr'unling for their fijhl- 
z ri l'hey u re li tel y , ho^evc r, Lo have uo ly one or Lhete 
new earners by lf?90, and Lhey If*, still JWH a*-*" 
-rri^oi pafccline lung -distance fighter reFuuhm 

economically, the USSFt, eofliiriLei io lag Far hehind 

I Kg Wr.-}\, la\rj.t\, and no* - r^cn i ni: reusing I y fliJli^e 

SouLh t;oreu in ihc MjdoLc Last. I or Moscow" i 



Impact of Future IX^riopmeiiJSi 

We beheve Lhe USSR^ pnmary pohcy ^oals in the 
Middle Easi dunrrE tht rest rKe I USOe are lively io 

be: 

■ Consolidate cvntTOi in Afghanislan 

■ liking any US -sponsored Ar?b-ls^!ieh peace scL- 
tlement Lh^L Iwvcs Moscow ou1 and. optimally. 
Tceainiog a SovieL voice in the i>eiice process. 

- Unifying Lh= Arabs into a pro-Sovid fedn; hy 
ending lhe isolation c-f Moftc^'f. Arab clicnti- 
Syria. Libya, and Soulh Yemen 

* StercmLnj! Lhe drift or Alalia ar.d Iraq toward 
Lci^Li derjendence on lhe USS^ :md closer lies w 
ihc UaiLed SkHes. 

* E.ipundinE Soviet Lniiuencc n Mo^o^'^ bey Mi-^iil-r 
Eastern Ure^iy EjypL and Iran. 

- troding Turkey's sewriiy lies io ^athmetOrt- 




We have assessed Moscow's prospects far achieving 
these (ask* and have onocluded that in RlOSt Cases 
they are not promising. Gorbachev's best chances for 
iuCCttl seem 10 be in preventing a US-sponsored 
Arab- Israeli settlement, expanding influence In Egypt 
and Ira lit a rid, possibly, consolidating control if Af- 
ghanistan. Whai remains to be examined arc some 
developments that would have a major impact oil 
Soviet pat Lev in the region — as well as important 
implications for tht United States — ajid prompt us (0 
alter Oer assessments. T 



Pofilift Dmhpneiti From M^cof's Prrcpccifre 

Rjturtthnneot BefwNi Syria tid IttO. 

The Soviets have attempted for years, ta gel Assad 
and Saddam to bury their differences, but with no 
success L 



J flatly 

ruled out a Syrian-lraqd reconciliation so Jong as both 
Assad arid Saddam remain eh power. A rapproche- 
ment between the two would be likely tn strengthen 
the hardline Arabs v[j. a *vis Israel and bolster oppwi- 
tbOd TO a US -sponsored settlement of the Arab- Israeli 
question. The Sonets, IOO, would hope that Syria 
could draw Jraq doser to the USSR, although both 
Damascus and Baghdad, would remain nerceLyjsrotec- 
Hve Of their independence from MOSCO* 

HapurocbtiKOt Between Syria and Arafat 
The Soviets hare tried even harder to brine; Assad and 
Arafat together — also to no avail. This development 
would almost certainly end US hope* of achieving 
resolution nf the Palestinian question without Syrian 
or Soviet participation. In aiso would be likely to 
ensure that neither Jordan nor Egypt dominated the 
FLO An Assad' Arafat rapprochement probably 
wouk lead lo closer Soviet-PLO lies and might 
facilitate the Soviet proposal for an international 
conference on the Arab- Israeli question. That propos- 
al stands no chance of going anywhere as lung a; 
Syria, Moscow's closest Arab alEy. and the PLO, the 
representative of the people Future is. being 

negotiated^ remain at odd? ' 



RapnrochemHl Between Sjru and Egypt 

A Syrlan-Egyp*ian detenlc hased on anti-Israeli, anti- 
US policies would give more of a boost to Soviet 
fori unes in the Middle tast than any other single 
development. Such a reconciliation, although unlikely 
any time soon,, probably would lead to a significant 
improvement in Soviet (is to Egypi. It would nnt only 
end US Hopes of achieving a settlement of the Pales- 
tinian question without Syrian and Soviet participa- 
tion but also probably would lead lo the unraveling ot~ 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace settlement and revive (be* 
two-front threat to Israel r * 

EtenJaccDHfir of the M nbartk Regime in Egypt 
With i Neutral Regime 

Such a development probably would lead to a sharp 
reduction or pof£ibLy to a cessation of US-Egyptian 
niilitaiy cooperacipn and might result in Egypt'* 
abandonment of [he Camp David accords. Either step 
would be a major windfall for the Soviets, whether or 
not they were able to replace US influence in Cairo 
with their Own. Moscow would step up its efforts 
toward that end, possibly offering to settle Egypt's 
military debt lo the USSR □□ favorable terms and 
provide Cairo with major new weapon systems. The 
Soviets probably would eneonrage Syria and Libya to 
adopt a positive line toward the new regime io Cairo, 
boning this would ease the way to belter Soviet- 
Egyptian relations. If Damascus and Tripoli balked, 
however. Moscow would not be likely to be deterred 
from courting the new regime. The benefit* from 
increased Soviet influence in Egypt probably would 
Outweigh, in Soviet eves, the costs of incurring Syrian 
and Libyan wraA 

Decbiai by Pakistan To End 
Support for Afghan Reb*fcs 

This would deal a shattering Wow to the rebels. 
Although the insurgency would be Likely to continue 
for at least a few more years, (he Soviets probably 
could quickly ensure that the rebels would be no more 
than a nuisance Moscow would be Lively to bring the 
bdk of its forces nome h white leaving a sizable 
contingent in Afghanistan. Iran probably would 
sharply curtail its support for (he rebels, not wanting 
to bear the brunt of Soviet wrath, alone. 
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St* *i* IwlabJIEdy in Turiiry 
Moscow probably would atitmpl via Bulgaria to 
ruumc Tunneling small arms Id Turkish leftists, -step 
up financial and propaganda support, and criticize the 
Turkish Government's t(Tor(S 10 conirol inch insubil- 
ii.y and US suppon tor Ankara's efforts. The Soviets, 
however, would aCI wilh. pfudenM 10 J void spsffcine a 
majaj US rtspojur 



DcctopmeiU Tim Co-Id Have * Ml ted 
Impact op Sorrel Inter ests 

A New Syrian^lsnieN Wit 

This would be a wild card for Moscow. Washincton'* 
relation* with Lhe Afabs would stand to suffer units* 
they viewed US pressure On. liratl a$ reJpQnSibJc for 
endiuij clie fi£hiing. The war would offer thr Soviets 
(he opportunity to twicer their stoek with Syria and 
the A rati a whole t>y providing Hmely mifitary 
resupply And. no mldtr what Lhiir actual hehavioi 
during Lhe war, the Sonets would move as they have 
after past wars, lo restock the Arab military inventory 
and increase At*V dependence on Soviet wea|nons. 
The Syrians miglu even agree, as they tfui after 1heir 
defeat in LeLtf non in 19R2, lo siaLlon Soviei torn hat 
forces Ln Syni- 

At the same time, a Syriaa- Uradi would email 
major risVs for the USSR — the most serious being a 
US-SovieL inilit^iy oonfronLaEicm, flomethLna Moscow 
lias always souRh; Lo uwyid. Slightly font scriuui. buL 
]X>Lentifi]ly more humiLLaLsng, would be a clash bc- 
1*kh SovLet forces sen I CO Syria ami [Sracli for^s 
The S^icis probably have a healthy rasped for 
btaeii miliary prowls. C 




Mokqw would also sLajid to lose if the Arabs per- 
cciwvd Suvim iuppOrt LO be insufficienl. as they did m 
Lhe 1 96? a ad \9i2 wars. Quicli resupply uf ami io 
iIik Anil* after the danger had passed rescued the 
Soviet position in those -a^ci. bur. ■ here ia wi tuaran- 

I e:.' 1,'iai. this 5lr<HU£y * - vurri wyrl( ngnm MurE<iv L r, 



there ii cite risk that, should the United Slate* pro^ 
successful in brineine about a cea*e-fire, the Syrians 
might t*flnc io view cooperation with WashirtelOn -us 
the liffyptiarmtid after Lhe 1973 war— as. Lhe best 
means of obLatnmj what they wunt from [irtix 

Afl Fjid to tire War Brieve n Iran Add [n^ 

'['he Soviels consistently have called for an end LO lhc 
wai. but they *ould be Likely to *iew its cessation with 
mixed feelings- Q* 1 the one hand, they probably would 
welcome an end Co a maKu and unpredictable wax on 
chelr border" that his already had some favorable 
repercussions for the Uniied State*. A negotiated 
settlement would: 

4 Reduce i.Ik iitnificance of one or the prime irricanl* 
in SsvLcl-lraniun teljiiioni— Moscow's weapon sale* 
to Baghdad 

* Probably make tlie Persian fjulT itates less nervous 
about Iranian expansionism, decreasin£ Lheir need 
and wining nEi.i 10 £an\X( ate miliLaflly with the 
[JnLted Slates. 

* Powibly improve prOi|?ecLs for an Iraqi-Syrian 
rtpprwIiLmtn 

An t Hid ift the war, Jio^e^ec, would also carry poten- 
tial LiabLhhes- for the Kicrnlin: 

* Wc believe [rati, wiihoin a.t. iiiuLc a need foi Soviet 
weaponry, would acc;Leratc Ms diversLfiwtiori of 
wcjp^n supplieri 

* Irau pTvbiihly would funher improve Ms relations 
wuh. tnc United States a¥ it looked to re build iLs 
uoonofny after lhe war. 

- Ah hough a dra malic improvement m Iruniun mls 10 
Wji skins ■ in liftnly :l rcmoLC possi b L l i Ly. Moscow 
might worry I ha ■ ckc itjsenCr yf tlic uni Tying factor 
o: ihe war could weaken Lhe p:cseni fund □ men tali ^c 

reuinii: ^ rid bring \i\ iu^ic prions I ic cldi^i, who 
miflht not tw aver^i to deal ire wUTi ihe Uiiiied 
States. 

■ [ran would have a freer har.d :o increase ai(i :y 
Afehan insureeflits 



J? 
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Ncpitirc Ekvdapaueals From 
tilt KremJin 1 * Perspective 

A Marked Expansion of tbt W« r 
Between Inn and fraq 

The greatest risk in this scenario a that a major 
threat to the flflw of oil OUL of the Persian Gulf eouLd 
prom pi US military intervention. Such a move — 
whether protection for convoys of oil Cankers 0r h in the 
irmtc extreme case, occupation of Iranian territor y— 
would pose significant difficult^ for the Soviets, 
Beyond the immediate problem, or deciding what kind 
of military response they would have to make, tbe 
Soviets would face the tanger term pTOSpcCI of an 
expanded US military presence in the Persian Gulf 
region. The conservative- Gulf states almo" umjnLy 
would ]ook to Washington Fof protection 

The Soviets, Ln our view, also would riol want either 
Iran or Irao. lo emerge &* a clear victor. Moscow has 
lorqj preferred a relative balance between (lie I wo 
countries. IF either state gained p/edominanee, it 
would make it mere dLfficuJl for the USSR to exert 
influence in the Persian Gu|(" region. A victorious 
Saddam would almost certainly be apl Co act even 
more independently of Moscow (ban he does todaf. A 
defeated Iran would look for outsidr help, [t mighi 
seek Soviet assisLiflce, bui h iTthe Khomeini regime 
collapsed as a result of losing the war, the Soviets 



would hive 10 worry that Lhe new Leaders could tufn 
toward Ibe West, wbicb has the economic wherewith- 
al to rebuild the war-da mated Iranian economy. A 
victorious Iran wadd undermine Soviet influence in 
Baghdad and probably make the Khomeini reanme 
even less susceptible lo Soviet inroads or pressure. 
Moreover; the Kremlin would not want to see an ami- 
Soviet Jrauian regime, whose Islamic fundamentalism 
might potentially attract adherents among the 
USSR'i Own Muslims, spreading its influence beyond 
Iranian borders 

A Major braise in Duliid* Support 
fof the AFgfcan Rebels 

This would compel tbe Soviets either to abandon their 
current strategy of shifting the burden of the fighting 
to the Afghan military or to risk tbe Marxist regime^ 
collapse h which we believe the* are not prepared to 
accept. A major expansion of Soviet involvement in 
the war against the rebels— pOKibly including in- 
creased cross-border raids into Pakistan — wouW cany 
significant political and economic com Moscow 
probably would come under heavy criticism from 
West European, Middle Eastern, and Third World 
governments. The increased Soviet involvement would 
especially complicate Soviet relations with China and 
India, not to mention the furrier chill il would ha*e 
on US'Soviel relation? 

US^Sponsored Talk* Between Lsrael and a 
Jtirdiniai-Pakstiaiai Delegation 

Although such talks today appear unlikely fol lowing 
(be Split between King Hussein and FLO leader 
Arafat, the two leaders could quickly reconcile. US 
success in working Out a settlement of the Palestinian 
question without Soviet participation would be the 
most significant blow to Moscow'* position in the 
Middle East iinCe its loss of tigypt. The Kremlin. In 
our view, would go to great length* to block the 
achievement oFiUeri a settlement. Soviet efforts wovtd 
Center on backing Syria's moves eo intimidate its 
neighbors against reaching an agreement. Moscow 
probably would even provide military support for 
Syrian saber rattling aimed at Jordan or Israel, but 
the Soviets would advise Damascus against moves 
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I bat would provnke a full scale war with Israel or 
push Amman toward closer security cooperation with 
Washifttton. Lf these Soviet and Syrian efforts failed 
[0 prevent a settlement from being reached, Moscow 
almost certainly would work W subvert the accord. 
Even if the accord held teg-el ber, tbe Soviets would 
not be Likely to drop their Opposition and recognize a 
US fate accompli during the next five years * 

Death or Qugftr of AttJtd 

Soviet Syrian relations have been ctow for over JO 
yean, and Moscow should be able to maintain, its 
influence in Damascus after Assad's departure, pro- 
vided the Ba h Lh Party remains in power. Any Syrian 
regime would have as its [op priority tbe confrontation 
with Israel, far which Soviet miliary support is alt but 
indispertsibit Assad 1 ? successor probably would cpme 
front [he military and therefore would be all I be more 
likely to value tits lo the USS B T 

Assad, however, has brought 16 years of stability to a 
country thai was previously unstable, and the Soviets 
would fear that his departure might lead to more 
instability. Assad's regime is based on tbe small Alawi 
minority, which miubt nor be able to eeniinue its 
dominance without hli com nu ndirtE presencr. A con- 
[entious struggle for power in Syria or— less likely — 
the accession ta power of a group that is nol favorably 
disposed toward the USSR would Seriously jeopardize 
Moscow's Eone-lerm investment in Syria and, th"- J *by h 
Lhe overall Soviet position in the Middle EasL 

^ J is scarce on whom a fflOfiE the 

current regime the Soviets reeaid. as their favorite to 
succeed Assad. They have had long experience, how- 
ever, dealing with the most likely Candidates— Direc- 
tor of Military Intelligence Ali Duba, Chief of Air 
Force Intelligence Muhammad KJluli,. Defense Minis- 
ter Talos, Chief Of SiafT Shihabi, and Vice President 
Khaddim — and probablv muld adiust quickk to any 
of tbem as henrl n-f £ 



The one current Syrian leader Moscow pr-obably 
would riot wan( to See Succeed Assad is his bra:her. 
Vice President Rif'at Assad. Soviet officials have 
often noted their distrust of TCiF V L J 



C Jsincethelate 1970s, he 

has adopted a thinly veiled ami -Soviet pOsture h and 
MosCO* is suspicious of his extensive Western con- 
tacts 



around the same time that the Soviets whs pressuring 
Assad not to allow RLE" h ac to assume any sitnificant 
post because they cannot work with hem. At a mini- 
mum, Rif 'at h s accession to power would add a major 
degree nf 1 1 nn^rta i nty to the Soviet ^Syrian relation- 
ship, 

[>cfllb or Ouster of Qtdkafi 
Moscow's relationship- with Libya, more than any 
other in the Middle East, is dependent on one man. 
Qadhafi has revolutionized almost every aspect cf 
Libyan Government and society and refashioned [hem 
in his own unique style-. Wilbout him. the odds would 
be against this system surviving for long in anythine 
like its current form. Whether the Soviet position in 
Libya vyould survive the upbeaval Likely fo follow 
Qadbah's departure is an open Questinn n 4 Soviet 
GfflciilEs have privately acknowLedget 

As witli Syria L the Soviets almost certainly would not 
be able to sway a Libyan succession, but the long- 
standing arms relationship will jive whatever refiime 



that Hums to power in Tripoli reason to pfluse before 
reorienting, its policy away frflrn Moscow. For that 
reaso*l h the Soviets probabl y tic tjIc. hope (.hat 2 rtlili- 
I4ry man replaces Qadhafi f~~ 

The Soviet-Libyan relationship might survive the 
succession relatively w*IE should QadhaB's dc facto 
second in command. Major Jaliud, assume the reins 
of power and bald the country tOeether (sec inset). The 
Soviet* have dealt with Jaliud longer an d more exten - 
sive! y than witb any other Libyan leader^ * 



Jt|i<"Sov'ietS preleirpdTalluil because he ^aa 
more moderate and predictable than Qadharl. By 
1382 the S oviets no Loneerwit such bigh hopes on 
Ja LI ud h but ~lbcl itved that his acces- 
sion to powee wouio nonetheless be welcomed bv 
Moa<o*.P i 



J be would prcter Jaliud as. a successor. 



A Major Drop m Sorkt Oil Prftdictini 

The slight increase iu Soviet domestic oQ productico 
in l9S6 r which reversed a two-year decline, all but 
assures that the USSR will not become a net importer 
of oil during tbe nest five years. The Soviets, however, 
have already increased their purchases of Middle 
Eastern oil in reccjit years (see tabic 5) and arc likely 
to obtain even Ijareir amounts throughout the rest of 
the I9ete. ,i r 

Should (he USSR j domestic oil production drop off 
much mare sharply than we anticipatCH tbe Soviets 
might become major Consumers at Middle Eastern oil 
£f urine the neiL five years. Such a development wonLd 
give the Middle East evi*n greater importance for 
Moscow and pnt the USSR in competition with the 
West and Japan for Middle Eastern oil. 1 

''' In JjiSil <iSrS, rhjc Sorars acccni rh± pjE n pi y frit n. I Tor arms ind 
rttdl it Lo their nil cuupaitr 



Tbe Soviets would face major problems in coping not 
01l|y with deerca&inf hard currency ca rnEnfcj From oil 
sales— currently about 35 percent of total Soviet 
annual hard currency earnings — but also in earning 
up witb the countertrade or, as a last resort, hard 
currency (o pay for oil imports. Moscow probably 
would attempt CO increase arms sales to OPEC coun- 
tries iq finance the oil, bui those countries, can only 
absorb so many weapons, and their hard currency 
reserves have dropped markedly SLoce the early IMfi 
decline in the world price of oil. There arc few other 
commodities the Soviets could offer to trade for the 
oil, but they might attempt to expand their parbapa- 
tion in economic development projects in the Middle 
East^accepting oil as, payment for their services. 



The USSR would have added incentive to improve 
relations witb Iran and Saudi Arabia —two of the 
countries that have the reserve capacity for meetttit 
the oil needs of the Soviets and their East European 
allies." Tbe Soviets might decide Eo adopt a more 
conciEUtory policy toward Iran even while Khomeini 
remained in power, and they would be likely tp work 
harder for normalized relations with Saudi Arabia. 
This need for nil wpidd not force the Soviets lo fnrgo 
npportunities to increase their influence in those 
coumries and erode that of the United Stales. But 
Moscow would be likely to pursue those opportunities 
more cautiously while adoptina a friendly posturi* 
toward the Iranian and Saudi Governmenti " 

We do not believe the Soviets." need for oil would 
prompt them to try 10 seize Middle Eastern supplies, 
duriin the neat five year*. Even if such considerations 
as the military and economic costs involved in eon- 
querirte Iran, fnr example, arid the risks of sparking, a 
tvar with the United States are put aside, the cost of 
ruling the country would far qulweieh that of buying 

Hl The Soviel ail pnjducitf n drop t*flsld biL iAu;a } wf £«r 
European jJlid rtprtiaJlj hud. All but Rwntnii in: mnrwhelnn- 
Inily oaSaviel lumJiei. PvJni4all r . it* SwLetJ could not 

illu* 1beLr iLlicf' «-nn"*iq iott1lap« ind would hjive ioK«p 
praviduif iLMTit 
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h Saudi rtnbii Klli^rudc lu- Ihc U55A on bctilf of tnq. 



the oil- Such a mare would be a military- strategic 
gain, buL [( wuM noL be jusiLficd nor prompted by 
economic hum 



Impael of Trends in Overall US-Soviri Relations 

We believe the USSR, will continue 10 pursue its 
longstanding strategic iiHeresis in the Middle East 
rtgardlesj of (he stare of US-Soviet relations- The 
central position the US-Soi-iet rivalry holds in 
Moscow's policy toward the MiddEe East, howem, 
means that imprnvement or deterioration of the over- 
all relationship beiwetn Moscow and Washinf ton can 
have major consequences for thai policy 

[mflFOvernerlt 

A revival of US-Soviet detente wLLI not necessarily 
prompl the Kremlin (0 moderate its behavior in the 
Middle East because Moscow highly values potential 
fains in [he region for their own take and sees them as 
furthering it? position in the superpower competition 
with Washington. Detente did not prevent the Soviets 
during the October 1 91 3 war from mounting a mas- 
sive arms resupply effort for then Arab allies and 
threaten If |rt inlervene unilaterally in I he c losing 
moment: 




The moat dif ect imparl a, US-Soviet detente is likely 
LQ have on Moscow's policy In the Middle Bait is Jn 
prompting the Soviets lo intensify their efforts io be 
included in regional nejotiatinns. The USSR almost 
certainly would center its efforts on con^incine I he 
United Stales to return lo a joint US-Soviet initiative 
lo resolve the Arab-Israeli dispute, preferably an 
international conference chaired by Washington and 
Moscow, To obtain LT-S approval for sueh a course, the 
Soviets — under these condilionj— miEht be willing to 
reestablish relations with Israel and attempt to con-" 
vince Syria and Lhe FLO to attend such a c<JftFentnCe. 

In an atmosphere of detente, the SovLeu mieht five 
greater eonsideral ion (0 the impact their arms sales 
could have on regional stability. The USSR refrained 
from giving the Egyptians alL they wanted in the earty 
1970s and might do so again with iti current refiional 
arms clients if jt believed that the sale of a particulaj 
weapon) system risked sparking an Arab- Israeli clash 
that could damage US'Soviet relations and if it 
believed Washington would act with similar restraini. 
The Soviets probably would be less worried about US- 
Soriei tendemi over the Middle East than about the 
effect this might have on olhcr, more inlpCrtanU areas 
of the bilateral relationship. They would want lo 
avoid, for instances a repeat of the effect (heir in^a.- 
sion of Afghani itan in 1979 had do East-West rela- 
tions- I( tilled Che balance in Congress against ratify 
cation of the SALT IT TreaLy and steeled NATO's 
determination to proceed with the deployment «f 
intermediate-range missiles in Western Eurupt 

Moscow also would be lifccfy to refloat a hosL of 
proposals designed 10 limit superpower arms sales and 
military deployments in the region — iuch as the 
Brezhnev Proposal of 1980 banning military hases in 
the Persian Gulf rejyion. the plan to Limit naval 
deployments in the Mediterranean Sea and Indian 
Ocean, and schemes for nuclear- and chemical-weap- 
ons- free K?n«, Ofcnurse L Moscow would design sueh 
proposals to have only minimal restrictions on its Own 
military activities, but it might agree to some Limita- 
tions if an overall agreentenL hindered US ■• w - i '<\v to 
deploy military power in the Middle Eat 





Deterioration 

Soviet behavLor in the Middle bast since lht declme of 
docjitcin the mid- 1970s— ir*c]ndi"fi the lesion of 
Affthaniilan. deployment of Soviet air defense forces 
to Syriu, sale of i ncreaiin el y mare lethal aims 10 
regiofial clients, and constant tanning of antl-US and 
anli-TsraeEL sentiment among Middle Eastern states— 
gives an indication of the types of actions Mostow 
could Late if US -Soviet relations deteriorate further. 
The Scu-ieti. Tor eiample, mi^ht press harder fur 
Syria, Libya, and. South Yemen lu et*^ c permanent 
naval and air bases to So^ie! forces. They also miErit 
provide those- pantries and other regional clients with 
the latiiL and longest Tanee versions of Soviet *wp- 
ojis complete with all of the most SQph is Llca Led elec- 
tronic Lhey often withhold. In addition, tliry could 
nrgc OPEC St^-itf. to embargo oil iaks 10 the W H t 
Lirid neo up 3 id to iniurecatfi and opposition zioupi in 

pfO-US^OUTlLTLCf 

Sc-vbtt behavior- *ould still bu conMYairitd by objective 
Tactofs, SLicii lKe riiks of -a major AnLb-rsracN war, 
Israel's military superiority, and US a dvamneci ottr 
trie USSR in deploying for^S lo most or the resign, to 
a period v\ Jeter io^acijii US-Soviel relation?., 
howler.. Moscow almost certainly wrjuld be mOreapt 
tofl^ifiiL rather lhan work io<wurol regional crises. 
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Overview of Soviet lmoliemo nt 
in the Middle East Before 1970 

When the histocy of Soviet and US buroLvertient in the 
Midd.lt East is «HTLpared h it w easy to see why [Jit 
Sffvitsli oflCfl view the Americans as upstarts- The 
United, Slatei hii been directly LmnoLVed in the Mid- 
dle Ea" far muchly half a cennury; the USSft a,n<f its 
Russian predecessors far more than a millenium. The 
fijsi "Russian" involvement in the area occurred in 
SfjO, when a Kierars Rus anny briefly Laid sei^e to 
Ccms-tantinopLe, [he capital of the Byzantine Empire, 
■which encompassed rritLeh of what ii today ihe Middle 
East "Russia" and "Turkey 11 battled each other 
many more timeiover the centuiies. Frnm lo?o to 
191-3. alone.. Lhe Russian and Gunman Empires 
fought 1 1 wjtS During the Game period, the TiSrt 
alra fc-ueHu Lhree wars wiih [Tarj 

&EBinr.iriK in the Late L3lh ia!n [nrv L -w iili the decline of 
bolh lhe Guoman and Persian realmS h Grtai Britain 
l*caur.c RliiEtis's mum rival for influence in the 
Middle Eait.The Russians and the British, in seeking 
Lu expand and ptOlccL theii empires, vied for prrjdomi- 
niirii influence in Aferriinistan, Iran, and the Ottoman 
Umpire, which held Jiommal sway over the Levant, 
Norrh Africa, and the ivesiern rim of (he Arabian 
peniri&iJa. The LjrowinE cOwcr nf Get many in both 
Luiope and the Middle liast prompH;d Russia and 
BmaLn co cooporait in the region during Lhe tas1 
ckLH^e nr." Tsarist rule. bu( ih* imdiiLonal rivalry 
amerced after Lhe Bolsheviks took power it* 

Despite Lhe DoLshtviScs' revolutionary rhetoric ahotit 
ignicinj ihe colon ia I Easl aeainJi its ^imperialist, 
oppressors." " che USSR undeT Lenin and Stalin estcri- 
urt mil llc nee on ly in Lhs nonhejit Licr borderlands. 
KhrtLihulmv claims Ln his memoirs that Sulin consid- 
ered Lhe Arab world a British sphere ofLnfluen.ee 
iLaLin tKLiev^il cluu rhe USSR was too wtak militarily 
irt lilt region *:h*llense British hcifcmQay, and 
indeed n *a- 



World War 11„ licwflii. treated nev opportunities. 
As the captured Getman documents from KazL-Soviel 
rttjotia tions of November 194D Indicate. Mo&CQw 
hoped (0 supplant Great Uricairt as ihe predominant 
powi in the Middle East. At the w*j's end, StaLLn 
used the Soviet Anny's flccupatlon of norLhern han to 
eslabfiih "pennies republics" in Lhe Kurdish and 
AierL regions He also anempted Lhr<>i±ElL ^irrecl 
threat* to obtain from Turkey a military base on the 
Straits and the rtiurn io the Soviei Union of 1*0 
provinces in eastern Turkey chat the &oN>uviks had 
ceded in 192L - Sirong rcsLsLancc r?y the Iranian and 
Tufkiih Government a^d by che Ur-ited Si aces and 
Britain foiled each aUcmpL and pi^mpied Stalin to 
rtTUffl Ln a conserve ivt siraiesy in Lhe r?£inr 

The most sigmficanL letSicy or World War \[ Tor rhe 
Mtddk Eair ^vas the wcakeninf; ^ the main toluiiial 
powers- of lhe Tctioi^ RfiLaLn a^d Fryni« Thu devcl- 
upK'ieju evencually leti (y 'h^ eifler^cnce of iridcptn- 
denL anO" StTOngly JiaLLonahstn; rcjsittiesi in Lhe Arab 
world LhaL distTuHed liii Wesi and w^tc wiLLing lo 
coopLrate iviLh 1he USSP 

IG55-G7 

TheSdvieEf. wtre no^ reutiy :o iakt advanluEtOf Liiis- 
openmg u-nlil i^i. By ilitn Sialm and hjs ideolocical 
uve-rsion lodealinE wiih lo^^l nanonahsti rhcThijd 
World wtrc uni^e, and a con P.utnei of i merest hud 
emerged among th= USSR, trjypt. uV Syria aimcJ 
at undermining the alliance ^yf.cem 1he United Siaits 
and UnlaLn were establishing in the Tcginci — che 
Baghdad Pact ligypt's Nu-S^" opposed the p4CL he- 
cause heia* ii aimed bl snliUme ihe Arabs and 
isolating his nreime Thn SnvieLS opposed ii a>. ^.noLhcr 
hnk in clit Western alLia r ce *ySWm along iheir bOr- 
dexs and as an impcdicneiiE ic Lhe cspunsiuri ^riheLr 
ijiRuenLc in ll.t r\Yab ^o:Ld Khrttshclie^' ^as jraE 
maiic enough lq recocn.M ? |- c nnnori unity siks devise 




a siratiffy to capiLali K on it. The Soviet ritvcLopod 
lmks iti ulosl Arab «untrfc*l la r lie mitf- 1 but, fti 
one prumiTicuL We&Lern schular rtrSo^iei VUddk 
RasLcra policy wn-.iL, 1 he key to Su^k: success in ihe 
Middle Easi aficr l^iS w« rod 

a "cornet Marxisi-ltriitusi app rpit&L " nor 

Ivan.: Or ZttditS. f\Qf very cunjlif\g diplWfflcy 
Mo-itW did nfJJ gmcrrQlh ; it WM invited to 

becotue a mo /sir Middle Eastern powrr hi 
£gypt and Syria 

Tlie SovieLs patiently increased LiicLr influent in Lhe 
Arab w<Md be^een L 9 5 5 anil I They were aided 
hy such evenli ay ihn Anglo- iTcnc h culhiLjQTisiion with 
[siael in an sicking lifypl i~n 1 9% and [he ami- 
WcsLera backlash iliis TucLcd among [he Aralw F iind 
Lhe cv&nhmwf of the pro- &r i i i.ih monar cby in Iraq in 
19 SB, which removed che only A rah i^nniiy horn ihc 
HijLElirf:Ld Pjci. il Tht radiml lit* regime ir. U3e1m1»cL 
appeared fur a thne rooHcr the btH nppfuiuniiy ro 
ihc Soviets for LeftisL, perhaps e^n Com itjU nisi, influ- 
ence in tin: reEwn. jind Moscow move J quickly to 

u Mt'Jhdf LjijijHur. J \t .Sjf uprJi- far (A* Mbtdtt East. LHnllMnta. 
Prnfii.ii fc.-Ok.-i. LyTJ|l p. Iff 
rtlrf Irjq^ ^jIIomi ihL all^m-i Ljis™ir[jn*lMdi □! chc Cerunl 

P □ h. i s i. z. i ■ . Riii^:n. and i>: UrncU ■ 



couft Lhe Iraqi*— much to the displeasure of Nasser, 
^ho considered Lhe Qaiim fcfilnie. a major rival. By 
(he early 1960s. however, it had become clear cha< 
Manisl influence wuld not last in [ricj. and the 
Soviet accorJinE'y paid more itrencion 10 cultivating 
Egycrt and Syria 

Ln ihc nojthern iLci, rhe Soviet abandoned Stalin's 
heavyhanded uLHtrpi* ca «T>and Moscow's influence 
and instead developed relatively e*Lcnsive lies first to 
the Af j bans, th=n the Turki, and finally (0 ihc 
Iranians. Ankara and Tehran remained closely Linked 
[o WashLneiOf! hut were receptive Lo improving rek- 
[ions ^iih the-ii powerful nail her a neighbor. The 
reeLmt id Kabul, ™lin& a country thai was eeoETaphi- 
cally nolaled and without (inks 1o anotbeT E tca t 
po^ui. was rir^ f^T Soviet cu.Uivy[ion. A^haniulun 
ined rtnnaLLtnwl l™i waidfawn clwur and closer 

!9o7-TO 

TJifl jnassivc dcTc^i rh- Arjbs surfcreo 3 1 i he haads of 
Israel in the. i-jnc l¥6T wji prcimnned lhen in move 
muih closer 10 lh* USSIt. The trend was iruMi ^ 
pronounced b Lftypl. where Nasse: pul i^ide his 
career reservilions about ihc S^^iera and invi^d 
I hi: it. in -.a rcbuln and .cirain hisa-niuc! Torccn |" 



The EEyptian raciliiies the Soviers were flllowtd lo 
u4£ daring 1 967- 7 2 ga« Moscow ihtwides.1 mililaiy 
access (0 ihe Middle Ei.SC ii ha^ lv^t enjojed The 
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Mediterranean Squadron gained e*tenswe access to 
Egyptian port* and anchwa£*s. and the So^u estab- 
lished in Egypt tlwi' only naval avis Lion unit at the 
time outside the USSR. The unit eventually com- 
prised naval ieoonnaissan« h antisubmarine warfare^ 
IntelliEtnte tuLleaiOrt. and strike aircraft— signifi- 
cantly flnliancijig Hos£0*YcapabilLti« to monitor 
US and NATO forces in the Mediltf*anear 

Durinj 1*67-70. the Soviets exerted more influence 
on Eiyptia a domestic parity than lh*y ever bave h 
before Or Jince. former EftyrAlan l-'oreifin Minister 
TimaLI E-ahmy claims in his memoes that the Soviet 
Ambassador in Cairo at the tami playtd H a more 
influential rtle in £pyp( than even Lord Crooner had 
during: the early yean of British Colonial rule. 1 ' The 
Sovwtt IcoSced favurubiy on the "proRTessivc" chances 
Naste: Implemented, especially the growing influence 
he eu vc L he ruhne Arab SocLalut Union, which was 
led by Lhe jtau richly pro-So^iei A.M Sabry. Moscow 
may l^vc even believed, jud^me from A Study on 
Eftvrn: by iwnor <he USSR's leading Middle East 
rtJLchi^. lli&t Nasser was gradual I y movme in his 
laii years. Lo^ard accentaate of "sciemific socialism" 
Whether 01 ml he was. his deaih in SepfemlHr 1970 
made the question jnu; and milled the beginning of 
ihc decline of Soviet influence m the Arab world. 
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Appendix B 

Moscow and the 
Arab-Israeli Peace Process 

Soviet officials recoeniw that the Arab-Israeli 
conflict ha.s been And is Likely Id remain (he- Cenlrol 
issue Ln I he Middle East- We believe- the Soviets da 
not view the Arab- Israeli peace pro™? as an end in 
itself but ui a means to enhance their influence in thu 
Middle East, especially al (he expert it or ihe United 
Stales. Moscow realizes US support for liraet is <bc 
major obstacle to improved US- Arab ties and thut-JiE. 
Arab- Israeli dispute increases the receptivity of [he 
Arabs to Soviet military and political trackdne- The 
Soviets do not necessarily want lo strive a problem 
that has brought them substantial benefits but almfgt 
certainly would support a settlement thaL satisfied 
their Arab allies, and institutionalised a Soviet role in 
the r*£iQiv 

The Soviet Union has been a participant in the pe*" 
process sin" the creation of the Israeli staLe and the 
first Arab-Israeli war in 1 94*. As lhe USSR expand- 
ed its presence in the region from the mid-l^Os on. it 
played incieasincly influential rules in negotLaring the 
tea.se- fixes. Lhat ended the Arab- Israeli conflicts, in 
L956. 1¥G7, l9"?0 h aiwl 1 91 3. Despite Lhesc efforts, the 
Soviets have been unable to sustain their influence in 
the peace process much past the end of each vrar. 
When ihe Arab states that Moscow had aimed sought 
to develop ihe eea*e-rif« into a genuine political 
settlement, they turned TO Lhe United State? because 
of Washington's, leverage with Israel 

Moscov/s specific diplomatic peal has been 14 obtain 
a seat at tlrt Arab- Israeli negotiating table as a 
coequal of vVa*hin£lOrt. Ii achieved this hriefly in 
1069-70, in December LSI 3 at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, and— on paper— in an afcreemem with the 
United States in October L9"71. Reeainina sueh a role 
wCii.ilii be a:i acl nowledjment by the UniLed Slates 
and Lhe states m the rteion of the Soviet Union's 
"leaiiimiAte role" in the Middle Hast. More concrete- 
ly. i1 would enhance lhe Soviets" ability lohlocV any 
US-sponged sctilement they believed harmful to 
theii miCTtsIt 




L_ I 

The Soviets repeatedly call boih publicly jnd private- 
ly for a return lo US-Soviet coopera Hon on the peace, 
process and for a reconvened ituer national conference. 
Senior Soviei Middle Eastern specialist Prima kovs 
most recent book displays indignation ai Washing- 
ton's ,l herfayar of the agreement between the Uniled 
States and lhe Soviet Union io October 1977 to 
reconvene ihe Geneva Conference On the Arab- Israeli 
question. A TASS commentator noted that Presides 
Reagan's omission of Lhe Middle Easi — duxing an 
address at the United Nations in October 19*5 -from 
his list of regional conflicts 1 hat ihe superpowers could 
jointly resolve was indicative of WashinetoVs an lat- 
eral departure from "The joint Soviet- American Lie- 
cords on a Middle East setllement- 

The Soviets have, issued numerous Arab-Israeli peace 
praposals ovex the years. Their July 1 9S* plan con- 
tains the most detailed elaboration Masco* has issacd 
of the mcchanits of an interna LLonal conference (see 
inset). The provisions closely follow ihe Etfemlm'S plan 
for the Geaeva Conference of December L 9 7 ^ but 
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29 July 7J)Ji Soviet Proposal for an Arab 'Israeli 
Pe*ce Settlement ' 



The following six "principles" should be negotiated 
at an international conference: 

1 . Israeli withdrawal from all Arab territories seized 
in Jflfi^ and after; recognition qf inviolability of 
new borttti't: dismantlement of Israeli se tf foment i 
established Arab land offer 1967, 

2. Creation of a Palestinian state on the Wett Bank 
and Gata Strip,-* short transition phase daring 
which the United Nations administers the reirira- 
ries if acceptable; the ne* state hut the right to 
f&rm a confederation. 

J. IneOfpcrotion of East Jerusalem into the new 
Palestinian start, 

4. Ait states jn the region guaranteed the right ft? a 
Secure and independent existence and 
development. 

5. An end to the slate of -war between Israel and tht 
Arab states, and a commitment by ail parties to 
respect tach other's sovereignty, independence, 
and territorial integrity and to resolve disputes 
peactftitly. 

O". Guarantee Of the settlement by the permanent 
members of the UN Security Council or the 
Council as a whole- The Sotiet Union it ready to 
participate in tmA 



The conference *oui& be attended by Israel, Syria, 
Etypt, Jordan Lebanoa v the PLO, the U&lted Sttits, 
the USSR, and by "tome"otk*r states from the 
Middle East and from "areas adjoining if " capable 
of making a "positive CvMribatiOn, " 

* Bald/art panti wif/ .ur {» Savins' pnvunu p/vpniat. 



appear aimed at prercntinf what happened then, 
when W£jhifi£E«i oulmaneu^red iht Soviets and 
brokered, se parate Israeli-Egyptian and Israeli-Syrian 

The views of iis Arab allies arc a major constraint on 
the USSR's maneuvers bilky with respect lo a pea« 
SetlkrtKrH. Moscow bas made some atcempts in the 
past lo moderate ibe pOSiCions of its allies: 



claims tiiai tJie Soviets were genuinely rnrtj^ 
to influence the Arabs toward agreeing lo a peace 
settlement with Israel in ibe late L Otitis and early 
1 970*. 



iiffTTri! 



Jndicales thai the Soviets tried 
suCfiei&ju \]y — in 1967 tu con- 
vince Syria lo accept UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242 as a basis for resolving Lhe Arab- Israeli 
dispute. They were similarly unable to- convince 
Damamis to attend the Geneva Conference En 197 J 
or support its reconvening in 1077. 



I& floscow 

pressed Baghdad bard in the early 1970s to accept 
UN Resolution 7-42. 

* Senior PLO official Khalll WazLr noted in an 
interview with a Kuwaiti newspaper in March 1956 
that the hl 5oviei Union has asked us sine* 196S to 
recognize' 1 resolution* 7.42 and 33Ef^ 



Hnojcate 

[bin lcic Soviets iuggesiea thar PLO recoenltion of 
Israel"* Merit CO exist would facllltale attainment of 
Palestinian objectives in the peac* process. The 
Soviets continue 10 advise the PLO leader tn accept 
resolutions 242 and 338 and Isra^r'^ ri^ h r 1^ 
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The. USSR, however < has shown Lt is not vHULnf to 
pre** its Arab allies loo hand or £tl loo far mil in front 
af their in tlie pta.ee process. In 1969, for example 
Egypt tenrativety a.Ccerjled a UN proposal for indirect 
negotiations whh Jsracl. and the Soviets Informed [he 
United States thai (] L j 5 framework mi^hl be accept- 
able io tiwin.t 

' ^JWhen Nasser suhwduently changed his mind, 
Moscow similarly reversed its position In discussions 
with US official: 

The Soviets, If they chained 3 significant rok in a 
peace conference miEhl again atre-mpt in moderate 
ihtir allies" positions. Wc believe, howler, thai [he 
Soviet .Unioji doc* not possess the Leverage I* make 
Syria and the P1Q sign an agreement that did nor 
meet their objeciivey, and it would not t isle <iamaains 
bilateral relations — especially with Damascus — by 
pushing them [oo iiard on the issue 

The Situation Tddaj 

The aEreemenl between Jordan 1 * Kms llnssem and 
PLO leader Arafar cm ] L February ]9B5 to form a 
juinr. delegation Tot peace lalks. one* ag;ijn ihxeatened 
to leave [Jig USSR on the sidelines or the peace 
process. The Reagan Flan of September caller! 
for jusi inch a join L Jordanian-Pa lesMfljEan -Jelecation 
Id en Ler direct peace talks with Israel. Soviet ciilicism 
of che Arafa r- HuHein agreement wasdifeci and 
SLrQue. and Moscow ]oud]y applauded Hussein's 
abandc-nmenr of [he f^eemenl in L'ebruary 1986- 



first raised £_ , J 

by GorbachcvQ ^ P u.1 y 

3 w as givL JB farnikl puttie en- 
(i&iiciuci£ifl ih^-vjni*ia<tz.e in Ins speech to the 
United Nations, in September ^_ 1 '"" r '■ ■ " 

t£ l^J m.. i.Jirai- lacas ftn iucn a preparatory confer- 
ence 

Among MuiiLiw i Aiab fnends, the Syrians, as uS-ual, 
have been (he coolest Loward Lhe scheme Althougb 
Soviei niciFa iraied that Shevardnadze and Syrian 
FoTeLrjn MmisterShara' discussed [lit Soviet proposal 
for a preparatory Conference during theix nicer kg at 
the Uniled Nations in Se^icmbtr, Syrian media made 
nq mention of it. Tht Joey stumb-hngMocks fa* Da mat' 
ws remain the parLiciparion -n any con fr™ nee on I Tic 
A rah- Israel i di.^pun;, whdher preparatory or noi, of 
krael and V as-ir Axalar's wirig of lhc f"LG The 
SoneLS arc no closer to loosen inc rheSyrjan knoi. 
Until ihty Ju r Lhere wlII be no international confer- 
ence alone the line!, they propose, even if laraal and 
the Uniicd Sm-<s acquiesce in the Soviet plan 



The Kiemlin may 't.x tnnuu raced by nc ^vidcr support 
Lrs for :m international con fn™ nte Ilis received. 
Now virtually all of Lht Arabs— save Libya and 
Jraej — Isavt endorsed the idea, alihouEh wiih widely 
varyinn decrees or." enrhusiasm Even the UniLtd 
Slaies and Isrfid havt dropped Lhcir mml opposition 
in flngndtns sonic lorm of ii'iitriii.uionil conference rii 
which, the USSR i.^ prtjunt. The Soviei ft. ho^tver. 
remain skpikal abouL Was bin turn's und X-S\ A*W'i 
^hanEC of Lieai: 

Moscow "i latest sLhcimc f ur uftltiiig Us foot Fn tke dour 
of Arab-lS'ieli ne cot io Lions— ^ia a pTeparamry cori- 
Terence for the forma I Lnitmalional con fere i:ec— is 
hkely lu the way of past Soviet t^nb]«. The idea. 
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Appendix D 



Soiirt Ambassador* ta Middle EftStef n Cminlrie* 



Gaunlir 


Amba(4*dor 


Aruimril p"- ■ ._ 1 


Hen^Cf* 1 (Assumed Rrti'l 






ra^ti m™"»iro* 


Aueui-1 l u 34 


Firk>ar. Tabryrv (1^9} 




Alctria 


^□nlij' Tif-li iicu 


Aprit I'M- 1 


VisilLy RykjOM Ll9T5h 




Bahii in 


(no diplomatic TclaliuAH 










OEnnidij Jhiiiivlrv 




AbkHTrf' BilnnnEorrJui^ 




JrMtL 


Vil Bddyr^v 


May HRJ 


Vladimir VtrwEfMlfivH9 T T) 








March I'JaS 


AnaWliy B6rtc"ski>(l" H 




lsii<L 


LMck^w twkt reULmm in June I^Tf 








li.inliiii 


Al±ksu»dr ZinuhuK 


FtSiru^> l^ii 


R*h* N'is^nn^l'J^l 




Ku'J-'lil. 


(Foal s*nn Otrabcr HWI 








Lebanon 


Vniliy KakJLuShi 


Miy lttti 


Afcluindr 5okJ*it* (HHl 




Litiyp- 


p-ri fra AkopuY 




0\nf Pcffi>pkin (iflRn 






LtiHi-pJ Komojarnu 


Nn-t.-nbcr 1^H4 


Ivan Spliiiy U«H 




\(nrnra> 


Malik FaivltH.- 




VtFumy MrrrwSfihil^il 






AUtwftdr Zimihak 


Miy IW& 


Firbl 4iM%UA»dnr Urw i.nhassidar 
Lu Jordan: resides in Jnrda.ii> 






(rmdiplo malic rclfl(iO*wt 








Saudi Arsin 


4nc ftsliliiii imbiHadijr ?irfct fflid 393fcj 








5.udj.n 


YcYEcruy MyjiykO 1 


Oirobir L9BJ 


Ylidisli* Zhufcfi*- |l*TB> 






AMlsiruir DnMkrujH 


Odubcr 1^H6 


Frlilrtfsi™wl*9B*l 




Tuniiii 


Vladimir Schema 


Number I'W.h 


V«*nlcd KiiithtfiknllSHLl 




Turkey 


YlidijnLr Liircnf 


Qvluter IMai 


M&vy Aodinnnvfinui 




UAt 


Fdiki f tdrjKir 


DcLwur I9W 


ru-ii ambaiiaiw 




Vcmen. Norlh 


Arulaliy File 


Au-tuit 


fJktPtru h pkin(l^m 






AlTWft Richkuv 


July 19*6 


YlidiiUv ZlmlOH (19B2) 
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Estimated Numbtrt 4 f Sofkt Ft^nntl in the MiJJk East, 1966 
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J In adJiLinn. Lhcrc jr^ ^|9|>Mnniuirl^ I li.filB So*irl ^mb;: 

rrocps iii Af£hft*|jq a n. ynd I here 

Srnrici nulitnry units in Syri.i and T!l n m Suu IS Vcoi-r: 

*■ AHhwJBh I litre nrmlliiial Serin QwErnmeric re^AHvtsri^c- 

in liricl, it* 5o-iii.c3ii;rnllrJ Molyco- Pu ri^L 1 - j ir ^i" the flusdin 

0.-i!w>drM Olit|(-|| hat- a du*:n or if:- :i II'.-. in Is in J-r.ru5z.lcii: i.1i:hu-:. 

UHHn^^Hc pruritics iL bfti hdtf Wm* Lhn l-Hth ttnJwy.C^. 

J_J_ i n ii hi .j i > 1. 1 1 :j : viinc 'jr rhese "pY itq.iV" yrc in fcci s.illf 
olliccfi 
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